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FOREWORD 


The Central Institute of Indian Languages was set up on the 
17th July 1969 with a view to assisting and coordinating the 
development of Indian languages. The Institute was charged with 
the responsibility of serving as a nucleus to bring together all the 
research and literary output from the various linguistic streams to 
a common head and narrowing the gap between basic research in 
the fields of languages and linguistics In India. In pursuance of 
this objective the Institute is bringing out its research results in 
printed form during the past years. The present book 
Lexicography in India is the result of a seminar on Dictionary 
Making in Indian Languages: Survey and Prospects held in 1970. 

I regret that it has taken almost nine years to bring this publication 
to light. Consequently I must acknowledge that the matter presented 
is not always up to date and therefore may be considered in that 
light. Dictionary making is considered as drudgery even by 
lexicographers themselves. Dr. S. M. Katre in his book 
Lexicography, while discussing Johnson’s colourful definition, 
has accepted the second part of ‘harmless drudge ’ to be true of 
lexicographers. Whether it is true or not it may be conceded by 
all that dictionary making fulfils a vital task in a multilingual 
country. The progress made by different languages in the field of 
dictionary making is not even either qualitatively or quantitatively. 
It is not considered as a serious academic activity by educational 
managers and many funding agencies. I hope that the publication 
of this volume will draw attention of scholars towards this 
important task and spur research in this area. 

The Gooficon (Marina K. Burt and Carol Kiparsky. Newbury 
House Publishers, 1972) lists the followiug : 

Goof, slang, n. 1. An error students tend to make in 
learning English as a second language 
for which no blame is implied. 2. A 
sentence containing on$ or more 
goofs. 
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Gooficon, slang, n. A collection of goofs and their 
explanations from the point of view 
of English grammar. 

The English-Khmer Medical Dictionary (Keller, Sally E. 
English-Khmer Medical Dictionary, Work Papers Vol.xx 
supplement 2, 1976, SIL, Univ. of North Dakota, USA) was 
designed for the £ Khmer-speaking young people studying medicine 
through the medium of English in preparation for working in a 
hospital—’ The above two are illustrative of the possible varieties of 
dictionaries that can be made of two languages. They also under¬ 
line the need for familiarising oneself with the profile of users in 
order to build a dictionary on scientific lines. 

If one takes a random sampling of dictionaries made during the 
last ten years using Imdian languages, one is bound to be struck 
with the lack of research, field work and scientific thoroughness. 
Even, in a Hindi-English dictionary the compilers do not seem to 
have asked themselves the question whether it is intended to 
increase the knowledge of Hindi speakers, English knowledge of 
other Indian language speakers who have some control over Hindi 
or Hindi knowledge of those who have some control over English. 
They have not asked themselves whether it is meant to aid in the 
comprehension of Hindi terms or English terms. They have not 
asked themselves if marking of grammatical categories is 
necessary. If the dictionary is a pedagogical aid to mothertongue 
speakers of Hindi, it may be argued, under certain conditions f 
marking of grammatical categories are unnecessary. Very few 
persons seem to be aware of the implications of indicating proper 
pronunciation both by means of a general guide to the spelling 
system, usually, in the front matter, and by means of some type 
of phoneticization of each entry word. (Malone 1962 : 111 as 
quoted by Keller). In dictionaries where either word-to-word 
gloss is neither available nor helpful, whether defining sentences 
have to be given is a decision which needs to be taken early in the 
day. Similarly for polysemous words in Hindi whether Hindi 
examples in addition to English meaning need be given to clarify 
meaning is to be decided so that necessary steps may be taken in 
this regard. 

In a language where an existing script is being adapted for the 
first time or which is written in two or more scripts, the latter order 
poses a problem. For example, if a language has an established 
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order of memorising letters and Nagari letters which are adapted 
for writing have a different order, then which is more advantageous 
and for whom needs to be investigated. The problem of Sindhi, 
which uses both Devanagari and Perso-Arabic is well known to the 
Sindhi lexicographers. Not only that Perso-Arabic is written from 
right to left, but lack of vowel symbols poses special problems in 
the ordering of letters in a dictionary. Yet very little empirical 
data is available to make decisions in this regard. 

From this state of affairs to the production of technical 
bilingual dictionaries is a far cry. Need of the user and selectivity 
are the two guiding principles in this regard. Even in specific 
dictionaries and technical terminologies we find that the compilers 
are tempted to include general words and function words. All the 
words necessary for the structure of a language cannot and need 
not be included in every dictionary using that language. Our 
dictionary makers must learn to serve specific needs of identified 
groups of users and not make the dictionaries everything to every¬ 
body. 

I hope that this book will be found useful not only by dictionary 
makers but by users of dictionary in different languages. I am 
grateful to all those who have contributed papers and congratulate 
all those involved in bringing out this volume. 



Director 




INTRODUCTION! 


Lexicography, the practice of dictionary making, has all along, 
been accorded a significant place in language studies. In Indian, 
Greco-Roman, Middle-Eastern as well as Chinese traditions of 
language studies we find dictionaries and glossaries—monolingual, 
as well as bi- and tri-lingual, general as well as technical—being 
prepared and used extensively from ancient times. Nigha$tu and 
Nirukta are monumental examples of early Indian efforts in this- 
area. Since then a vast number of dictionaries and glossaries have 
been prepared in India in Sauskritic as well as Pali-Prakrit— 
Apabhramia periods. Some of them are general purpose dictiona¬ 
ries like AmarakoSa, some others are partial ones like desinsma- 
mala and still others like dhatn .has and gaijapathas fall under the 
category of technical glossaries. These dictionaries arid glossaries 
follow different criteria and bases—semantic as wsll as alphabetic 
in their format and presentation. 

Although this rich India,. xiccgraphical tradition was inheri¬ 
ted by modern Indian languages, very little attention to lexicogra¬ 
phical work was paid in mediaeval times in India. The advent of 
European scholars—missionaries as well as non-missionaries— 
helped tremendously in revitalising the Indian lexicographical 
work- 

These scholars either independently or with the help of Indian 
Icholars produced bi-lingual as well as tri-lingual dictionaries for 
various Indian languages. All these works followed, for the most 
part, the European tradition for dictionary making and the format 
of presentation and the composition and order of entries were more 

or less modelled after dictionaries produced in the West. During 

the last two hundred years, one rarely finds a dictionary like 
Amarakosa which follows a semantic basis for its presentation. 

After Indian independence in 1947 modern Indian languages 
have been called upon to perform many such tasks and roles in 
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■which they were not used earlier. Most of the Indian languages, at 
least the major ones, attest a rich literary tradition, but their use 
in various domains of life, mainly utilitarian ones, is primarily a 
post independence development. Hence, governmental as well as 
voluntary activity for the development of Indian languages so that 
they may satisfactorily fulfill the roles they are required to, is being 
undertaken in a phased manner since independence. Identification 
of lexical gaps and efforts to fill them represent major developments 
in this direction. This aspect of language planning is as much a 
linguistic and socio-linguistic problem as a lexicographical one. 

The Central Institute of Indian Languages, established in 1969 
is primarily concerned with the development of Indian languages in 
all their aspects to suit the present needs of language communica¬ 
tion. As lexicons play a vital role in the standardisation and 
modernisation of a language, it was considerd necessary to survey 
the lexicographical work done in the field of Indian languages, to 
assess future demands and to formulate appropriate schemes to 
bridge the gaps between available resources and current as well as 
future demands. A national conference on dictionary making in 
Indian languages was, therefore, convened by the Institute in March 
1970 in which established lexicographers from most of the major 
Indian languages participated, presented critical surveys of lexicons 
prepared in their respective languages, projected future needs and 
'made suggestions on undertaking schemes for implementing such 
projects which will help in fulfilling the demands being made upon 
these languages. As the conference generated deep and abiding 
concern at the lack of lexicographical work in Indian languages and 
scholars — participants ahd others alike evinced interest in it 
by inquiring about its publication, it was decided to publish the 
papers presented in the conference and also the results of the deli¬ 
berations of the various sessions of the conference. The con¬ 
ference proceedings were edited in 1976, but due to various reasons, 
administrative, official and also my moving from CIIL, Mysore to 
CIH, Delhi and then Agra, the publication has been delayed upto thit 
time In spite of the fact that the papers included in the presens 
volume were written in 1970 and they, naturally, cover the develop¬ 
ments only upto that point of time, not much change has taken 
place in the present decade in the lexicographical field in Indian 
languages and these papers have as much relevance today as they 
had when presented. Not only has the need for a comprehensive 
plan for the preparation of mono-lingual as well as bi-lingual 
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lexicons in various Man = —„ 
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PART ONE 


DICTIONARY MAKING IN INDIAN LANGUAGES: 
SURVEY AND PROSPECTS 






LEXICOGRAPHY IN ASSAMESE 


MAHESWAR NEOG 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica defines a dictionary as “ a 
book of listing words of a language,-with their meanings in the same 
or another language, usually in alphabetical order, often with data 
regarding pronunciation, origin and usage.’ In this sense no 
dictionary of the Assamese language, as of any other Modern Indian 
language, was compiled before the advent of the English and other 
European peoples and languages. The first Assamese dictionary to 
have been printed and published is : A Dictionary in Assamese and 
English (assamiya am ingraji abhidhan) compiled by M. Bronson, an 
American Baptist Missionary and published by the American Baptist 
Mission Press, Sibsagor in 1867. 

Bronson acknowledges his debt to Reverend Nathan Brown “for 
a valuable list of words, and definitions partly given all in the 
vernacular. Rev. Whiting also printed a list of words as far as the 
letter without definitions”: We have seen neither of these “lists 
but it is important to note that Bronson calls neither one a dictionary 
in his “first dictionary of the language ever published”. We, 
however, have this information that Jaduram Deka Baruva, whom 
Bronson terms “a learned Assamese Pundit” wrote the first ever 
Assamese dictionary, and handed it over to a British official, who 
showed it off. to the American Baptists in Assam. But the later 
history of the work remains unknown. It can perhaps be believed 
that Bronson was familiar with Jaduram’s “dictionary , which, 
however, he does not mention. What he mentions is very significant: 
“The system of Orthography adopted in this work, is that Jodurwn 
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Borua, a learned Assamese Pundit, which it is believed much 
better corresponds with the actual pronunciation of the people than 

any other system met with”. This is perhaps a reference to Jaduram’s 
lexicography. 

Bronson’s system oforthography in his dictionary was framed 
and dictated by the Baptist’s monthly journal Orunodoi (1846), which 
wanted the written form wrodfos strictly to “correspond with the 
actual pronunciation of the people”. The biggest advocate of this 
system was Rev. Brown, who argued in its favour in the journal 
against the criticism of Assamese writers like Hemachandra Barua 
and was supported by the Assamese Christian, Nidhi Levi Farwell. 
In his Grammatical Notices of the Assamese Language (1848) Brown 
upheld the same principles. But long before the publication of 
Bronson’s dictionary (1867) the Orunodoi gave up these principles and 
adopted Hemachandra Barua’s as we see from the monthly’s 1861 
volume; and when the] third edition of Brown’s Grammatical Notices 
was brought out by p. H.jjMoore (Nowgong, Assam, October 1892), 
it was thoroughly revised and Brown’s own principles were superse¬ 
ded. Moore says in the Preface, “Certain changes have been made 
in the spelling, to conform to current usage. The system of 
spelling, which Dr. Brown advocated and used, has not saved it 
from becoming thoroughly antiquated. Hence in reprinting the 
book it has seemed best to omit what Dr. Brown said in favour of 
that system As the letters discarded by Dr. Brown are now 
required in the modern spelling, the complete Bengali Alphabet is 
given instead of an abridged one”. 

Biown dropped the long vowels, (i, u) and their symbols as 
unnatural in Assamese and avoided r-kara and p-kara altogether, 

substituting for them. i He retained only one $ ^ for the three 

sibilants, and of s he remarked “A very prominent characteristic of 
this language is the pronunciation of the Sanskrit letters, and like 
the gutural h or kh, corresponding with the Greek X; a sound 
unknown in Bengali.” 

Bronson says in his Preface, “In the fourteen thousand words 
here collected, will be found many in daily use by the people, that no 
Bengali scholar will understand. Many of these words have been 
written as they dropped from the lips of the people. While I have 
thus endeavoured to give the spoken language, I have also inserted 
the more common Sanskrit words that are used in the Puthis, and 
therefore known to the people. These words are also used in our 
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school books, and scripture translations. But it should be borne 
in mind that they are often used in Assamese with a modified 
meaning, and a different pronunciation.few words are used with 
a slight difference of form and pronunciation”: 

The following comments of Bronson will be found interesting: 
i, I : “These two vowels are used indiscriminately to express the 
sound of i, injpique, pin, pity. The Assamese language knows no 
distinction between them except what is produced by accent, to 
which the Sanskrit and Bengali distinction of long and short 
denoted by those two characters have no reference. Hence for all 
practical purposes the first character only need be retained:” 

u, ti “They are indiscriminately used in Assamese to represent 
the sound of u in rule or oo in poor. Hence the first only need be 
retained r, r,_ j, f: “These four compounds of r, l, and i, used in the 
Sanskrit and Bengali, are seldom used in writing Assamese ” 

ch: This letter is properly an aspirate of the preceding letter, 
s, and as used in the Bengali and Sanskrit alphabets may be represe¬ 
nted by the English letter chh ; but in Assamese both forms of the 
letter are pronounced like simple s. Therefore for all practical 
purposes the first form only need be retained ” 

y . “in Assamese this letter is usually pronounced like the 

softor ..or french J, and should therefore be written, but when 

written with a dot underneath thus it becomes .y 


s, s, s': “The pronunicaton of these three letters being one 
and the same in Assamese, the latter character h, need only be used. 
When combined with another consonant it has the sound s, as 


25S 


hastra, scripture; 



hishyo disciple ” 


ks, “This Sanskrit compound is composed of/c, and sh, but is 
pronouncedly, and in Assamese is often softened to kh, fas in the 
word akhyor, a letter; Assamese akhor, or aikhor. Hence this 
compound character is unnecessary in writing Assamese. ” 


The dictionary is based on these principles. There are in it 
no words beginning with long 1, u, r, r, 1, f, ch y, s, s and ks. In 
medial positions the palatal /, th, d, dh , n are not uniformly used and 
sometime even in tatsama words their place is taken by the dental 
series. Bronson did not provide any notes regarding the origin 
of the words. 
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Hemachandra Barua, who was presented by Bronson person¬ 
ally with a copy of the dictionary, was absolutely revolted by this 
system. He experssed himeself against Bronson’s work in the 
strongest terms. “Its orthographyiis absloutely wrong and as even 
in the matter of meanings it does not come to the desirable, it is of 
and will be of no use to the learners of Assamese Barua had 
already fought and won the battle against the Baptists, and now set 
to make a new dictionary. The result was Hemakisha or an Etymol¬ 
ogical Dictionary of the Assamese language, which had Webster as 
its model and took help from Wilson’s Sanskrit-English, Thompson’s 
Hindi and Urdu-English, and Carey’s Bengali-English dictionaries. 
He set once and for all the spelling and grammar of the Assamese 
language through this dictionary, its abridged form, ParHasaliya 
Abhidhan (1828 Saka/1906 A.D.), and his two grammars, the first of 
which was published through the Baptists in 1781 Saka/1859 A.D. 

The following words will show the standard obtaining in 
Bronson and Hemachandra : 


Bronson 

akathaniya, unspeakable, 
beyond expression 

akarja bhagi, worthless 

akirti, without renown, 
infamous 

akripa, hardheartedness 
agyan.agnorant 
acardha, disregard 
ajirna, indigestion 
atripti, unsatisfied 
adrisya, invisible 
adhauriya, impatience 
anicai, uncertain 
antarikhya, the sky 
aparhua, illiterate 
ica.fdesire 
jakhar, saltpetre 
sastriya, scriptural 


Hemakosha 

akathaniya 

akajabhagi 

akirtti, 

infamy 

akrpa 

ajnan 

asraddha 

ajirna 

atrpti, insatiableness 

adrsya 

adhairyya 

aniscay 

antarik§a 

apadhuwa 

iccha 

ya’khar 

sastriya 
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Bronson adheres to the form actually obtaining with the 
speaker, while very often Hemachandra neglects it and tries to make 
the words conform to the original Sanskrit to the extent of utter 
disregard for the medial stages of Middle Indo-Aryan through which 
the word has come. The Assamese language, therefore, did not 
take the course the Baptist writers like Brown and Bronson wanted 
it to take, and was soon reclaimed to Sanskrit standards even though 
not always on a sound basis. 

Hemachandra’s shorter Parhasaliva Abhidhan was published 
ten years after his death, in 1906, and reprinted twice in 1912 and 
1924 by his family. The Hemakosha was edited by Capt. P. R. T. 
Gurdon and Hemachandra Goswami and published by the Assam 
Administration in 1900, as the author himself could not dare risk his 
life’s savings during his life time. This dictionary has since set the 
pace for the language. The work was later “revised” and “edited” 
by less able hands, and - has thus come to have a lesser value. 
Hemachandra was not very scientific in his etymological notes, while 
he did not exploit old Assamese literature for sources of his words 
or their history. The number of words in this beautiful work is 
22,346. Meanings were given in Assamese and English. 

Encouraged by an endowment made by Radhakanta Handiqui, 
Assam Sahitya Sabha set inSeptember 1924 to make a new dictionary 
and employed three persons to collect words from current use and 
old writings. The donor himself contributed a number of words 
particularly as used in the buranjis or old Assamese chronicles 
The meanings of words in Assamese and English were newly written, 
and fresh attempts were made to trace the origin of the words. 
The result, Chandrakanta Abhidhan , with 36, 819 words, was publish¬ 
ed iu 1933 with an Introduction by Devananda Bharati, a pioneer 
linguist, and a Preface by the Sabha’s General Secretary, Deveswar 
Chaliha. Very soon a mass of criticism of the work cropped up and 
at one time the Sabha contemplated the issue of a supplementary 
with exhaustive corrigenda ; but this was not done. 

In the meantime a scientific work on the language appeared 
in the form of Banikanta Kakati’s Ph.D. thesis (Calcutta University), 
Assamese : Its Formation and Development , and revolutionized people’s 
idea about the history of the Assamese language. After the death 
of Radhakanta Hanidqui in 1952, his sou. Professor Krisliakanta 
Handiqui, the then Vice-Chancellor of Gauhati University made a 
magnificent donation to the University for revision and publication 
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etymology and meanings of words were revised in the light of 
Kakati s work, and new words were added, the total coming up to 
about 40,000. But some confusion crept up in the course of 
preparation of the press copy and seeing the work through the press 
and the result was not up to anybody’s expectation. Work on the 
third edition is now on, with Maheswar Neog as Chief Editor and 
Upendranath Goswami as Editor. This Abhidhan is an all-purpose 
one embracing Old and Modern Assamese, giving etymology of 

and , 80 on - The third editi0Q is to contain glossaries of 
scientific and technical terminology also. 


Gindhar Sarma’s Asamiya Abhidhan is a popular dictionary. 

T^ r o Ir ° ther attempts also at dictionary-making going on. 
The Publication Board of Assam, for example, is compilfng a 
dictionary of Modern Assamese in a handy form without etymology 
and meanings in English. y 

maiU Pr0bl T 1 iQ dict i° na ry-making in ^Assamese is the 
want of man-power and equipment required fas well as of material 
resources The Lexicographer here is ye, to supersede “ale 
Johnson s definition of him as “a harmless drudge”. The work of a 
dictionary is the work of a team of workers which is not to be found 
easily in Assam. Chandrakanta Abhidhan, the largest dictionary in 
Assamese, still excludes a large number of words in current speech 

and literature, while words are being constantly added to the 
language. There is scarcely any possibility of coping with this 

work, m the prevailing circumstances. 



REQUIREMENTS AND PRIORITIES OF 
ASSAMESE LEXICOGRAPHY 

G. C. GOSWAMI 


The following is a brief survey of dictionaries, their require¬ 
ments and priorities in Assamese. 

(i) Existing dictionaries 

a) Assamese-Assamese Dictionary, compiled by Rev. Bronson 
and published in 1867. This is the first Assamese dictionary 
published by a missionary more than one hundred yeras ago. This 
dictionary contains a very good collection of Assamese tadbhav 
words of everyday use. It is not available now and is a rare work. 

V 

b) Hema Kosa compiled by Hemachandra Barua and published 
in 1900 A.D. This is the second Assamese English dictionary. Since 
its first publication, it has undergone four editions. 

c) Chandrakanta Abhidhana is another very good Assamese- 
Assamese—English dictionary compiled and published by the Asom 
Sahitya Sabha in 1932. Its second revised/edition was published by 
the Gauhati University in 1962. The third revised edition being 
brought out by the Asom Sahitya Sabha is now in press. This may 
be regarded as the only reliable and J authoritative, though not 
exhaustive, dictionary of the language published so far. 

d) Anglo-Assamese Pronouncing Dictionary by B. N. Bhatta- 
charya is a good and reliable English-Assamese dictionary.' However, 
it cannot be regarded as comprehensive. 
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e) Anglo-Assamese Dictionary by G. D. Sharma is a handy 
dictionary primarily intended for students and has undergone several 
editions. Besides these, there are a few pocket Anglo-Assamese 
dictionaries available in the market. 

(ii) Dictionaries under preparation : 

The Assam Publication Board and the Dutta Barua and Co., 
have been compiling two Assamese and Assamese to English diction¬ 
aries separately which are expected to be good in quality. 

iii) Needs of various types of dictionaries etc: Priorities for Assamese: 

From the above it is quite evident that Assamese lacks in all 
these dictionaries: scientific and technical, commercial, scholarly 
and comprehensive, etc. 

a) The first and foremost need is a comprehensive dictonary 
of the Assamese spoken in every nook and corner of the Assamese 
speaking area. 

Such a dictionary of any Indian language should strive to be 
as comprehensive and exhaustive as possible in two respects: (i) 
synchronically, it should record all words and forms spoken and 
available at the present time and also used in the present day 
literature ; the words being recorded in all their dialectical variants ; 
and (ii) historically, it should contain all words and forms available 
in the recorded literature of the early periods of the language. 

Many of the words and forms in different dialect areas are 
now fast dying out in Assamese (probably this is the case in many 
other Indian languages) either yielding place to borrowed words 
from other languages or those of the standared dialect. All efforts 
should be made to collect and preserve them before they are 
completely lost. This is necessary not only for the Assamese 
language but also for the historical and comparative study and for 
reconstruction of the history of the Indo-Aryan languages of India. 
Besides, Assamese has been exposed, perhaps to a greater extent 
than other languages, to the influences of many non-Aryan languages 
belonging to different language families. And therefore, proper 
evaluation of these languages and dialects will be possible only with 
comprehensive dictionaries done properly on all the languages of 
the country. And I am sure the GILL will do a signal service if it 
can, in any way, assist in compiling such dictionaries at least in the 
major languages, 
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I produced a scheme for such a comperhensive dictionary 

of the Assamese language some years ago but it still remains in the 
file for want of sponsoring authorities. 

b) Another urgent need in Assames is a multilingual Assamese 
diciionary,—multilingual not with outside or foreign languages 
but with languages spoken by the major tribal linguistic groups such 
as Bodo-Kachari, Garo, Khasi, Lushai, etc. There may be one or 
more than one such multilingual dictionaries with Assamese as the 
common language. There are very few dictionaries in the tribal 
languages; and there is no multilingual dictionary at all at present. 
Linguistic consciousness is growing among the tribal people and 
preparation and publication of such multilingual dictionaries will 
certainly go a long way in achieving emotional integration in this 
most sensitive border state of the country. 

c) Medical and other scientific and technical dictionaries 
are of primary necessity in every major regional language of the 
country for smooth and easy change over of the medium of instruction 
to the regional languages. There is no such dictionary of any 
subject in Assamese at present. 

d) Like other regional languages, technical terminologies 
are being prepared in Assamese also, Sanskrit has been accepted 
as the reservoir to draw upon words and forms in coining new terms. 
Therefore a good Sanskrit to AssameseTlictionary is also necessary 
and as I understand the Gauhati University Coordination 
Committee for Text-book Production is engaged in the compilationl 
of such a dictionary. 

(iv) A general priority : 

At this head I want to say something about the necessity of a 
comprehensive comparative dictionary of the Indo-Aryan languages. 
The need for such a dictionary of the Dravidian languages/should 
also be examined (Emeneau’s dictionary will serve as the basis for 
this) 

R. L. Turner’s recently completed Comparative Dictionary of 
the Indo-Aryan Languages is, and will always remain, a manumental 
work done by a single hand. A comparative dictionary like this 
demands superhuman efforts and a very long life from a single 
individual and forunately for us the industrious and learned compiler 
had been endowed with both these gifts by God. We Indians are 
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deeply indebted to the author for this and other lasting contributions 
in the field of Indo-Aryan languages and linguistics 

Now that we have got a very good work in hand we may 
take this dictionary as the basis and try to make it as comprehensive 
and exhaustive as possible. I feel the necessity of supplementing it 
because of the fact that although quite a large number of Assamese 
cognates have been cited in the dictionary a sizeable amount of 
words have also been shown without Assamese cognates. This 
certainly creates an impression that Assamese cognates are lacking 
for these words, but my preliminary observation shows that most 
of the head words shown without Assamese cognates really have 
such cognates. I don’t know if it is true in the case of the other 
languages, but probably it may be. 

I feel that the urgency and priority of supplementing and 
making Turner’s dictionary as exhaustive as possible for all the 
Indo-Aryan languages for comparitive and historical linguistics in 
Indo-Aryan ean never be overemphasized. The work may be taken 
up, perhaps, after preparation of comprehensive dictionaries in the 
languages in which such dictionaries are at present lacking. 

(v) Availability of man-.power, etc : 

In Assam there will be a great dearth of technically qualified 
persons for compilation of dictionaries. However, there are quite 
a few college and university teachers who have received some 
training in linguistics in various schools and seminars. There are 
at least four teachers who received their doctorate degrees in 
linguistics and philology. Services of these persons as also of those 
of the M.A.s in Assamese B group may be utilized for the purpose. 

(v) For purpose of increasing qualified man power potential; 

a) A training programme of three to four months may be 
organized at a suitable place. 

b) Arrangement may also be made to conduct some courses 
on lexicography in the schools of linguistics. 



\ SURVEY OF BENGALI DICTIONARIES 

KAMINI KUMAR RAY 


To be able to know a country intimately, it is necessary to 
understand its language. The chief ingredient of a language is its 
words. These words are scattered in the country’s literature, in the 
various books and scripts, in the colloquial speech of the people 
and in the ceremonies and institutions. The lexicographer who 
collects these words throughout his life by silent labour keeps them 
in an orderly fashion in his treasure-house-dictionary. His 
contemporaries as also his successors may unlock that treasure- 
house and see in the mirror of those words their own reflections and 
thus know each other more perfectly. 

A dictionary, is “A book dealing with the individual words of 
a language (or certain specified classes of them), so?as to setforth 
their orthography, pronunciation, signification and use, their 
synonyms and history, or at least some of these facts : words are 
arranged alphabetically, etc—By extension: It is a book of informa* 
tion or reference on any subject or branch of knowledge, the items 
of which are arranged in alphabetical order -” (Oxford English 
Dictionary ). 

From various available sources we come to know that there 
exist dictionaries of almost all the developed languages of India. 
But none of these are complete or perfect. We have a great deal to 
do in this field. I shall try here to give a short account of what has 
uptill now been done in the field of Bengali dictionary making. 

In Bengali some 300 dictionaries or dictionary-like works 
have been written or published up to this date. In some of these 
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dictionaries (which are unilingual) meanings of the Bengali words 
are given in the Bengali language itself. In some others (which are 
bilingual) Bengali words are treated and illustrated in a language 
other than Bengali (sometimes in two or more languages) and vice 
versa. Today, most of these dictionaries are out of print. If some 
of them still do exist, they are beyond the reach of ordinary people. 

In Bengal, work on language dictionaries was first started by 
somejEuropen scholars. (Vocabularies Em Idioma Bengalla Portuguez 
compiled by Manoel Da Assumpcan, a Portugese Missionary, is the 
first bilingual dictionary in Bengali and Portugese. It was published 
in Roman script in 1743 in Lisbon. Next we may mention the name 
of (Ingaraji O Vangali Voktbilari compiled by Upjohn (?) ‘to teach 
the natives English and to assist beginners in learning the Bengali 
language’. It came out in 1793 from the Chronicle Press, Calcutta. 
It is probably the first dictionary in which Bengali characters were 
first used in printing Bengali words. Henry Pitts Forster’s 
dictionary is also worth mentioning here. Its first volume (English- 
Bengali) was published in 1799 and the second volume (Bengali- 
English) in 1802. 

William carey’s A Dictionary of the Bengali Language (Bengali- 
English) came out in 1815-25 after he worked on it for 30 years. It 
contains 80,000 words in two volumes. In it, the words are traced 
to their origin and their various meanings are given. 

Carey’s work was superseded by Graves Chamney Haughton’s 
“Dictionary-Bengali and Sanskrit explained in English and adopted 
for students for either language’. It was published from London in 
1833. 


In the field of dictionary making by European Schoars we 
may further mention the works of William Yates, John Mendies, 
Rev. William Morton, John C. Marshman, J. D. Pearson, P. S. D’ 
Rozario, Lavandier, J. Sykes, John Robinson, H. H. Wilson and 
others. 

Bengali scholars have not lagged behind in such endeavours 
They also showed much zeal and enthusiasm in compiling dictonaries, 
in writing books and in translating foreign literatures in Bengali. 

Among the Bengalis, Mohanprasad Thakur was the first to 
compile an English-Bengali dictionary (1810) for the use of students. 
In his book words have been arranged under different categories 
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(not alphabetically), viz . of Gods, of Spirits, of diseases, etc. In 
the field of Bengali-English dictionary making, the name of Tarachand 
Chakravarti alo deserves mention here. 

In 1809 (c) Pitambar Mukerjea of Uttarpara published a 
dictionary by the name of s abda Sindhu or meanings in Bengali of the 
Amara Kosh, a Sanskrit Lexicon-Long. Haladhar Nyayaratna’s book 
Vangabhidliana came out in 1839. In it 6264 Sanskrit words current 
in Bengali were treated. 

Many are of opinion that Ramchandra Vidyavagish was the 
first Bengali to compile a unilingual Bengali-Bengali dictionary. 
The first edition his Banga-bhdsabnidhanav/2LS published in 1817. 
Its second edition came out in 1820 and the last edition in 1853. 

Ramakamal Sen’s English-Bengali Dictionary came out in 1834 
in two volumes. It was “ a work of great research, the result of 
15 years’ labour, containing the meanings in Bengali of 58.000 
English words/ 5 —Long. U. C. Addy’s “ Dictonary of the English 
language with English definitions and a Bengali interpretation 
compiled from European and native authorities ” was published 
in 1854. 

Of the bilingual (English- Bengali) dictionaries compiled by 
authors Charuchandra Guha’s Modern Angio-Bengali Dictionary in 
3 volumes is by far the best and biggest. 

In 1866 Ramkamal Vidyalankar compiled his Prakritivad 
Abhidnan —“ a dictionary of the Bengali language, containing all 
the words in use, whether Bengali or Sanskrit, with their derivations 
and explanations”. Its sixth edition (by Sarachandra Sastri) came 
out in 1911. Many other great enthusiasts and lovers of Bengali 
language have also worked in the field of dictionary making. 
Yogeshchandra Ray Vidyanidhi’s Bangala Sabdakosh dealing mostly 
with tatbhava words and grammar was published in 1913 by the 
Bangiya Sahitya Parisad. 

Bangala Bhscar Abhidhan (2nd edition, 1937) by Jnanendramohan 
Das and Bangiya Sabdakosh (2nd edition, 1969) by Haricharan 
Bandyopadhyay are two of the biggest Bengali unilingual dictionaries. 
Subalchandra Mitra’s Adarsa Bangala Abhidhan is also worth mention. 
Chalantika by Rajsekhar Basil is very handy and ushers in a new era 
in dictionary-making in many ways. 
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There exist some lexicons dealing with the Arabic and Persian 
words as usedjin the Bengali language and literature. The names of 
Sabdakalpa Tarangini by Jagannathprasad Mallik, Farsik Abhidhan by 
Jaygopal Taralankar Persian and Bengali Dictionary by Nilkamal 
Mustaphi may be mentioned here. These books were published in 
1838. Bangla Sahitye Arbi O P/tarsi Sabda by Harendrachandra 
Paul has been published very recently by the Dacca University. Here 
the words are traced to their origin and illustrations given. 

Calcutta University has moved farther in this field. They have 
published a dictionary —Dictionary of Foreign Words in Bengali 
compiled by Gobindlal Bonnerjee and revised and enlarged by 
Jitendr Bonnerjee. It deals with words not only of Arabic and 
Persian origin, but also of many other foregin languages used in 
Bengali. Only those words and names imported verbatim into the 
language, have been omitted. 

We have also two Dialect Dictionaries-^) Laukik Sabdakosh in 
two volumes compiled by this humble author single-handed and (2) 
Purva Pakistani Anchalik Bhasar Abhidhan published by the Bangla 
Akademi, Dacca. In my opinion the synonyms of the words found 
in the different dialects of Bengali and at times also homonyms, 
have been given and they are traced to their origin. The dialects* 
in which the synonyms and homonyms occur have also been indicated* 
The culture-words ol importance have also been discussed. Words 
have been arranged alphabetically under different categories, viz. } 
House and Home, Domestic Articles, Animals, Agriculture, Rites 
and Ceremonies and so on. 

We come to know of many other types of dictionaries, such as 
Bangla-Marathikosh by Vasudeva Govinda Apte. It is a Bengali- 
Marathi dictionary in Nagari script. 

There are also ‘Hindi-Bangla Kosh’ by Sarma isvariprasad and 
‘Bangla-Hindi Sabdakosh’ by Gopalchandra Chakravarti published 
in 1915 and in 1958 respectively. These dictionaries, however, 
seem practically insignificant when measured up against “Hindi 
Sabda-Sagar” containing 3999 pages in seven volumes and published 
by the Nagari Pracharini Sabha; Kashi. We have also a ‘Bangla- 
Rus Abhidhan’ in Bengali in Roman script. It was compiled by E.M* 
Bikova and others and published in 1957. ' 

Apart from the dictionaries already mentioned, there have been 
many specific subject dictionaries in Bengali. Some of these are no 
more available. 
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In 1882 Mahendra Nath Ghosal compiled ‘Ayurvedokta 
Dravyagunabhidhan’. Two other books of this type 'Ayurveda 
Bhasabhidhan’ by Haralal Gupta and ‘Ayurvediya Dravyabhidhan> 
by Saratchandra Sil were compiled in 1888 and 1918 respectively. 
All these books contain Bengali expositions of the medical terms 
prevalent in Ayurveda. 

Then there is ‘ Yantrakos ’ (1875) by Sourindra Mohan Thakur. 
It is a treasury of Indian and foreign musical intsruments. 

Biographical dictionaries of different are in abundant in 
Bengali. I shall give the names of some of them only: ‘Bangla 
Bhasar Lekhak’ (1904) by Harimohan Mukhopadhyaya and 
< Bangiya Sahitya Sevak ’ (1906) by Sivratan Mitra,—these two 
books give biographical accounts of most of the eminent writers 
in Bengali literature. Amulyadhan Ray Bhatta’s ‘Vrihat Sri 
Vaisnava Charita ’ (1925) is a biographical dictionary of the 
renowned Vaisnava Mahajanas. ‘Pauranik Abhidhan’ (1958) by 
Sudhirchandra^Sarkar is a mythological dictionary dealing with the 
words and names occuring in the Sacred Scripures of ancient 
India. ‘Gaudiya-Vaisnava Abhidhan’ (1956-57) in two volumes, 
compiled by Haridas Das, is also worth mentioning. It deals 
with the religious terms of the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect. 

We have also ‘Bhaugolik Abhidhan’ by Prabhat Kumar 
Mukhopadhyaya,'published in 1957. It gives geographical accounts 
in brief of the important place names of the world. 

‘Bankim Abhidan’ (1969) by Asoke Kundu deals with the 
peculiar words and names occurring in the writings of the great 
novelist Bankim Chandra Chattopadhyaya. 'Rabindra Sabdakosh’ 
by Birendranath Biswas is another such book dealing with words 
used by Rabindranath in his writings. 'Rabindra Sahityer Abhidan’ 
(1961) by Hirendranath Ghosal is a bibliography of the works by 
and on Rabindranath. 

A number of booklets on different scientific terminologies have 
been published by the University of Calcutta. One of them published 
in 1960, is a glossary of almost all subjects related to science. 

‘Sarkari Karye Vyavaharya Paribhasa’ -terminology to be used 
in Public Services has been published by the Terminological 
Committee, Government of West Bengal. There the words are 
arranged in three languages-English, Bengali and Hindi. Another 
2 
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polyglot dictionary named ‘Chikitsakos’ by Prasad kumar Mukherji 
was published as far back as in 1894. In it medical terms are dealt 
with in English, Bengali, Hindi, Sanskrit and some other languages- 

In this age when integration is fthe talk of the day, usefulness 
of polyglot dictionaries cannot be overemphasised. Now-a-days 
attempts are also being made to coin native equivalents of English 
words. And so far as coining of such equivalents is concerned, the 
thing that should be uppermost in mind is national unity and 
integrity. 

In India a facade'of unity in administration had all along been 
maintained. This had been so under the rule of the Hindus, the 
Muslims and the English. Whatever be the national language, 
attempts should be made to strike a balance of unity as regards these 
words connected with administration, science and some other 
matters. 

I have just given a short account of the work done in connection 
with dictionary-making in my region. From the bibliography 
published by the National Library, Calcutta in 1964, we can have 
the details of most of the dictionaries and encyclopaedias in 
different Indian languages. Another bibliography viz. ‘Bangla 
Abhidan Granthur Parichay’ (1743-1867) by Jatindra Mohan 
Bhattacharya, published by Calcutta University in 1970, gives 
detailed information about Bengali dictionaries exclusively. 

It is'only natural that in a language dictionary such words as 
are mainly used in the language should be incorporated. Each of 
the Indian languages has borrowed many words from Sanskrit. In 
some cases, these words have been taken unchanged; in some other, 
they have enriched the native vocabulary by assuming new shapes. 
Besides, each day, as a result of increasing contact with the outside 
world, new words are coming in. In newspapers new coinages are 
constantly being made by powerful writers to express new ideas. 
These words, though new, cannot be ignored by a language 
dictionary. The lexicographer should move in the past as well as 
in the present. Both the present world and the moving panorama 
of life must be equally importantjto him for collection of materials. 
Also there is no reason whatsoever to retain such Sanskrit words in a 
language dictonary as are unusable. For such Sanskrit words, we 
must as well consult a Sanskrit dictionary. 

The words used in old and in mediaeval literatures may not 
serve the purpose today; but such words have a place in a language 
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dictionary, for, otherwise, we shall not be in position to acquaint 
ourselves with the literature of the old and mediaeval periods ; we 
shall lose contact with our tradition. 

In recent times, as a result of the endeavours of enthusiasts, 
hundreds of unprinted ancient manuscripts are coming to light in 
every region and language area. The printed books are not the 
last word in the field of our thought and learning. We should 
therefore delve deep into the mines of these unprinted manuscripts 
and collect new words from them. For want of suitable dictionaries 
the reader finds it difficult to appreciate fully the writings of 
many authors of the past and also of the present time. I have already 
mentioned that preparations for making dictionaries of words used 
by Rabindranath Tagore are well under way. It is time that there 
should be an elaborate discussion of the peculiar forms and uses of 
words made by eminent writers -of different languages. 

I would also like to mention something about my own sphere, 
i.e,, dialect dictionaries. Words form the most vital materials in 
so far as building the edifice of language is concerned. This 
body of words may be divided into colloquial words and literary 
words. The words that people ordinarily use amongst themselves 
in speech are colloquial; and the words that are used in serious 
books 6 literary * words, not commonly employed to ordinary 
speech. These two separate streams of words together have formed 
the river of language which has been flowing since time immemorial. 
But in our language dictionaries, in many cases, the words that 
are considered "chaste’ and are used in books, are given importance. 
The every day language of the ordinary people, -their colloquialism 
is almost ignored. Asa result, in these dictionaries, we do not 
get the words that are nearest to our heart, to our history, to our 
tradition. 

Now-a-days authors of distinction are using the colloquial 
words in a greater number than before. But the words used in the 
language of the common man are not the same in all the regions. 
The difference is not only in words ; but also in pronunciations, in the 
forms of things meant by the words and in use. It is not also 
possible for one to collect all such words with their regional 
variations and meanings. And unless these are collected, a language 
dictionary remains incomplete. The usefulness of writing a dialect 
dictionary by collecting the colloquial words from various regions 
of Bengal has long been left. But work in this respect has not yet 
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progressed far in a systematic method. There have been many who, 
according to their own pleasure, published collection of words of 
certain regions indifferent periodicals. The name of the Bangiya 
Sahitya Parisat Patrika deserves special mention in this respect, At 
the very beginning of this century. Rabindra Nath Tagore in his 
‘Sabdatattva’ and in many other writings made his couutrymen 
aware of this necessity. In the preface of my ‘Laukik Sabdakosh’ 
(dialect dictionary), published recently I have given a broad survey 
of work done in this field. 

To collect words in rural areas is an uphill task. The same 
word has different connotations in different regions. As I have 
already stated, such difference is not in connotations only. The 
same thing is known by different names in different parts of the 
same state speaking the same language. In collecting words all 
these facts have to be constantly kept in mind. As for myself 
I have been working single-handed in my region, i.e , in Bengal 
(West Bengal and East Bengal 1 ) for the last 30 years and have 
collected some 25,300 dialect words from various sources of which 
about 10,000 words have been published in Laukik Sabdakosh Vol.I, 
and another 15,000 words arranged subjectwise and in an 
alphabetical order with their etymological meanings etc., are 
awaiting publication. 2 But such a work in any language can never 
be completed by one man single-handed. For accomplishment of 
this task is needed concerted and united effort of many, and also the 
patronage of the Government or an institution. The Government 
of Bangla Desh has been spending huge amounts in this endeavour. 
Their dialect dictionary named “Purva Pakistani Anchalik Bhasar 
Abhidhan” has already been published by the Bangla Akademi, 
Dacca. But it is to be noted that their work is limited to only 19 
districts of East Pakistan. This may not satisfy us and we have got to 
act in our own way. The thing that should be uppermost in mind 
is national unity and integrity. 


1 Now Bangla Desh 

2 This second volume has been published since. 

The author has also been admitted to the D.Phil(Arts) 
Degree of University for his ‘Laukik Sabdakosh’. 
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It has been correctly said that what the exchequer is to a king, 
& lexicon is to the scholar. When any dialect develops into a 
language it becomes necessary to prepare on the one hand a gram¬ 
mar of the language and on the other a dictionary in order to 
standardize its form and structure. 

The eleventh century A. D. marks the evolution of the Gujarati 
anguage from Prakrit and Apabhramsha. This language was spoken 
over a large tract of western Rajasthan and the former Bombay 
Presidency, a region now known as Gujarati was the language 
originally used by the greater portion of the native mercantile 
community in particular. 

Dictionary-making in this region started under the patronage of 
Gujarat kings Jaysimha and Kumarpala. Under their kind patronage 
the famous Jain scholar Hemacandracarya (1088-1175 A.D.) compiled 
the following four lexicons : 

1. Abhidhana Chintamani 

2. Anekartha Samgraha 

3. NighantuSesa 

4. DeSinammala 

These are the earliest lexicons available in Gujarati. After that 
come across c Auktiksviz, Balshikha Auktik (1336 A.D.) and 
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Mugdhavabodh Auktik (1450 A.D.) These works are combinations 
of grammar and lexicon and the two Auktiks mentioned above are 
the earliest specimens of their type in Gujarat. 

Modern dictionary-making in Gujarat standard in the beginning 
of 19th century under the influence of English, Marathi and Bengali 
Dictionaries. The earlier Gujarati lexicographers were interested 
in bi-lingual rather than uni-lingual dictionaries for two reasons. 
First, as Mirza Cauzim explains in the Preface to Gujarati-English 
Dictionary published in 1846 A.D., Gujarati was the “grand 
commercial language of Western and Central India” and therefore 
it was necessary to facilitate its study by outsiders. Secondly, 
as the Gujaratis themselves had mercantile contacts with other 
parts of the country and the world, it was considered useful to give 
assistance to native speakers who wished to acquaint themselves 
with English or other Indian languages such as Urdu, Hindi and 
Marathi etc. These objectives could be attained through the use of 
bilingual lexicons. 

It would not be possible to survey all dictionaries in this brief 
paper. I have come across more than 46 dictionaries which are 
available. A list of them is attached herewith in the appendix. 
I would therefore like to devote myself to a classification and 
evaluation of some of the standard works available in this area. 

The available lexicons can be classified as under: 

1. Bilingual dictionaries 

2. Monolingual dictionaries 

3. Multilingual dictionaries 

Bilingual dictionaries 

It appears quite strange that monolingual dictionaries came 
into existance much later. First of all lexicographers devoted 
themselves to the making of bilingual dictionaries. The first attempt 
in this direction was made by Drummond in his ‘Glossary’ 160 years 
ago. This glossary consists of only 463 Gujarati words and their 
English equivalents. Since then nearly two dozen Gujarati-English 
and English-Gujarati Dictionaries have been made upto this time. 
The Modern Gujarati-English Dictionary prepared by Bhanusukhram 
of Baroda and his son Bharatram in 1925 consisted of above 51,595 
words, Some other attempts have also been made in this direction 
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recently but no standard, authentic and up-to-date English-Gujarati 
or Gujarati-English Dictionary is available at present. 

Besides Gujarati-English dictionaries, there have been attempts 
to prepare bilingual lexicons giving the meanings in Gujarati of 
Sanskrit, Persian, Urdu and Hindi words. These attempts, however, 
are of a preliminary nature, and much remains to be done in this 
field. 

Monolingual Dictionaries 

The attempts of Gujarati lexiciographers in the area of 
monolingual dictionaries are quite satisfactory. The first Gujarat 
to Gujarati Dictionary is called “Narmakosh” (1873) compiled by 
the famous poet Narmadashankar Lalshanker of Surat, which 
contains 25,268 words. The next significant Gujarati lexicon to be 
produced was “Sartha Gujarati Jodnikosh” compiled under the 
patronage of Mahatma Gandhi and published by Gujarat Vidyapith 
(1929). The latest edition of this work contains 75,000 words. This 
is standard and popular dictionary of the Gujarati language. 

The next milestone in Gujarati Lexicography is ‘Bhagwad- 
Gomandal'{ 1955). This is a unique lexicon which can be called an 
encylopaedic dictionary of the Gujarati language and it represents 
the high-mark of achievement in Gujarati lexicography. This work 
done under the kind and generous patronage of H. H. Sir Bhagvat 
Singhji of Gondal (Saurashtra). This is a dictionary of about 
2,00,000 words in/nine big volumes. This lexicon does not merely 
contain a large number of classical and Deshya words with their 
etymology and meaning, it also contains many forgotten historical 
facts and other data definite value to the cause of knowledge. 

In this way Gujarat has done quite a lot in the field of preparing 
monolingual or unilingual lexicons in Gujarati. 

Multilingual Lexicons 

Multilingual lexicons are a necessity in modern times. Attempts 
are being made now in this direction. But there is a rare and 
unparalled lexicon already available in Gujarat. 

It was half a century ago when H. H. Sir Sayaji Rao Gaikwad 
launched a project to prepare a Multilingual lexicon utilizing eight 
languages viz. English, Gujarati, Marathi, Sanskrit, Urdu, Persian, 
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Hindi and Bengali. This is a popular vernacular legal lexicon 
named ‘Shri Sayaji Shashan Kalpataru’ (1931). 

This is a unique work of its type. While undertaking this 
project Sri Sayaji Rao expressed his aim and object in these words: 
Tt is the idea of Indians to have one common language for India 
and this is an humble effort towarp that-the fruit of this work 
will be relished in future’. 

In my opinion, Gujarati lexicographers have already achieved 
much with regard to unilingual dictionaries and there is not much 
room for further work in this field. The position, however, is 
different with regard to bilingual and multilingual lexicons. The 
crying need in our country is unity and integration. For this 
purpose we should encourage the study of as many languages as 
possible. Bilingual and multi-lingual dictionaries can play a very, 
important role in this xespect* In Gujarat there is the imperative 
need for the compilation of up-to-date Gujarati-English 
English-Gujarati, Gujarati-Hindi and Hindi-Gujarati dictionaries. 
The production of such lexicons will contribute not only to the 
modernization of knowledge in various fields but also to the welding 
together of different language communities into an emotionally 
integrated unit. 



APPENDIX 


List of Important Dictionaries Produced in Gujarat. 


Name 


Details of Publication Author 


1. Glossary (Gujarati- English) 

2. Idiomatic Exercises Illustra¬ 

tive of the phraseology and 
Structure of English and 
Gujarati languages. 

3. Gujarati-English Dictionary 

4. Glossary 

5. English-Gujarati Dictionary 

(8 vols.) 

6. Gujarati-English Dictionary 

7. Gujarati-English Dictionary 

8. Koshavali (13 vols.) 

9. Shabd na mool 

38. Gujarathi Shabd kosh 

39, Hindi-Gujarati kosh. 


1813 A.D. 

Drummond 

1841 A.D- 
(Bombay) 

Dosabhai 

1846 A.D. 

Mirza Moham¬ 
mad Cauzim and 
Navroji Faramji 

1855 A.D. 
(London) 

H. H. Wilson 

1857 A.D. 

Ardeshar 
Faramjimus 
NanabhaiRusta- 
mji Raniha 

1862 A.D. 

Karsandas Mulji 

— 

Shapurnji Adelji 

1865 A. D. 

Hirachand Kanji 

1868 A.D. 
(Ahmedabad) 

Sayed Abdulla 
and Khimji 
Mulji 


1912-23 

Gujarat Varna- 

A. D. 

cular Society. 

1924 A.D. 

Ganesh Dutta 

(Baroda) 

Shanua. 
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10. 

Sanskrit Tatha Gujarati Kosh 

1871 A.D. 
(Bombay) 

Babarao Tatya- 
raoji Ranjit & 
Shastri Shanker 
lal Maheswar 

11. 

Pahelvi, Gujarati and English 
Shabd Kosh. 

1877 A.D. 
(Bombay) 

Jamsedji Dastur 
Meenachaherji. 

12. 

Gujarati Shabd Mool Darshan 
kosh 

1879 A.D. 
(Bhuj) 

Chhotalal 

Sevakram 

13. 

Apabhramsh Shabd Praksh 

1880 A.D. 
(Baroda) 

Prabhakar 

Ramachaddra 

Pandit. 

14. 

Vyutpati Prakash 

1881 A.D. 
(Bombay) 

Mahipatram. 

15. 

Narm kosh. 

1861- 
1873 A.D. 

Kavi Narmada- 
shanker. 

16. 

Gujarati-English Dictionary 

1885 A.D. 
(Rajkot) 

Kalidas & Bal- 
krishnadas 

Brijbhandas 

17. 

Gujai'ati Shabdarth Kosh 

1886 A.D. 
(Sanand) 

— 

18. 

Gujarati Shabd Kosh 

— 

Lallubhai Gokal- 
bhai Patel. 

19. 

Gujarati-English Kosh 

— 

Ukardabhai 
Shivji Nensi 

20. 

Gujarati-Gujarati and-English 
Dictionary 

1874 A.D. 
(Bombay) 

Shivshanker 

Kasanji 

21. 

English-Gujarati Dictionary 

1877 A.D. 
(Bombay) 

Robert Montgo¬ 
mery & Ambalal 
Sakarlal Desai. 

22. 

Maha Kosh. 

1891 A.D. 
(Baroda) 

Tribhuvannath 

Kalyandas 

Gajjar. 

23. 

Shabdarth Bhed 

1891 A.D. 
(Dholka) 

— 

24. 

Standard English-Gujarati 

1894 A.D. 

Vyas & Patel, 


Dictionary 
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25. 

Gujarati-English Kosh. 

1895 A.D. 

Malhar Bhikhaji 
Belsar. 

26. 

Laghu kosh Sabharth Sindhu 

1895 A.D. 
(Bombay) 

H. G. Merchant 

27. 

English-Gujarati Dictionary 

1899 A.D. 

Bhagubhai 

Karbhari 

28. 

Prantik Shabd Sangrah. 

1900 A.D. 
(Visnagar) 

Govindbhai 

Hathibhai 

Desai 

29. 

Sabda Chintamani 

1900 A.D. 
(Baroda) 

— 

30. 

Urdu mishra Gujarati kosh 

1912 A.D. 
(Baroda) 

Syed Niza- 
muddin Nooru- 
ddzn Husaini. 

31. 

Gujarati-Parsi-Arbi Shabdo no 
kosh 

1926 A.D. 

Amirminyan 

Hamduminya 

Faruki 

32. 

Shabdartha 

1929-30 

A.D. 

Girjashanker 

Mayashanker 

Mehta. 

33. 

Sartha Gujarati Jodni kosh 

1929 A.D. 

Gujarat Vidya- 
pithAhmedabad 

34. 

Shabda Ratna Mahodadhi 

1937 A.D. 

Munishri 

Muktivijayji. 

35. 

Ardhmagadhi kosh (5 parts) 

1929-38 A.D Muni Ratna- 
(Bombay & chandraji 
Indore) 

36. 

English-Gujarati Dictionary 

1906 A. D. 

B. C. Desai 

37: 

English-Gujarati Dictionary 

1892 A.D. 

Lallubhai 

Gokulbhai 

Patel. 

38. 

Gujarathi Shabd kosh 

1912-23 

A. D. 

Gujarat Varna- 
cular Society. 

39, 

Hindi-Gujarati kosh, 

1924 A.D. 
(Baroda) 

Ganesh Dutta 
Sharxna. 
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40. 

Gujarati Shabdhartha 
Chimtamani 

1925 A.D. 

Jivanlal 
Amarshi Mehta 

41. 

Shri Sayaji Shashan Sabdet 
Kalpataru 

1931 

Baroda State. 

42. 

Gujarati-English Dictionary 

1925 A.D. 

Bhanusukhram 

Bharatrm 

Mehta. 

43. 

Bhagvad Gomandal (9 vols.) 

1944-1955 

H.H. Bhagvad- 
sinhji (Gondal). 

44. 

Hindi-Gujarati Shabd kosh 

1939 A.D. 

Gujart Vidya- 
pith 

Ahraedabad. 

45. 

Gujarati-Hindi Shabdkosh 

1961 A.D. 

Gujarat Vidya- 
pith Ahmeda 
bad. 

46. 

Laghukosh 

— 

K.K. Shastri 

47. 

English-Gujarati Dictionary 

1969 

Deshpandey, 
Sardar Patel 
Uni. 


MONOLINGUAL AND BILINGUAL 
DICTIONARIES IN GUJARAT 

KESHA VRAM K. SHASTREE 


Gujarat’s contribuion in the field of lexicology is very ancient. 
Durgacarya, a well known author of a commentary on Yaska’s 
Nirukta was a resident of Jambusar in Broach district before 10th 
Century A. D. Dr. Laxman Sarup, in the preface of his Nirukta- 
edition places him in Nth century and consider him a resident of 
Jammu (Kashmir). Lexicons were prepared in Gujarat somewhat 
later by Acarya Hemachandra, the famous Jain monk of Gujarat 
and a court preceptor of Siddharaja Jayasimha and his successor 
Kumarapala, the rulers of Gujarat in the later part of the 11th 
century A. D. and the first half of the 12th century A. D. respecti¬ 
vely. He gave us four lexicons: 1. Abhidhana-cintamani, 2. 
Anekartha-samgraha, 3. Nighan{u-kosa, and 4. Desi nama» 
mala. First three are Sanskritlexicons, while the last is perhaps the 
first bilingual lexicon so far known. The lexicon is in verse. All 
the words included in the lexicon are local Prakrit words, used in 
Prakrit literature all over India, which he thought to be non- 
Sanskritic. The commentary and meanings are given in Sanskrit. 

Gujarat is also fortunate to possess elementary Sanskrit gramm¬ 
ars composed in local languages. Bala-Siksa of Thakkura Samgra- 
msimha composed in 1280 A. D. is the first work of that kind so for 
known. At the end a list of some notable words of the then spoken 
language, call it pre-Gujarati or pre-Rajasthani are also given. Aukti- 
kas are a kind of grammars usually prepared to enable the beginners 
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to learn Sanskrit. At present several manuscripts of, such Auktikas are 
available in manuscripts libraries of Gujarat and Rajasthan. Mugdhava- 
bodha Auktika of Kulamandana Gani, composed in 1394 A. D., also 
possesses a list of some peculiar words with Sanskrit equivalents in 
the appendix. This was discovered by Sri Hari Parshad Dhruv of 
of Ahmedabad. Its discovery was reported in the London Congress 
of Orientalists in 1892 A. D. and was printed afterwards. Ukti 
Ratnakara of Sadhusundara Gani was another work of the same 
kind written at the time of Emperor Akbar. Pharasi-Sanskrit 
lexicons are available. 

East India Company of England brought several parts of India 
under their control in the second half of the 18th ctentury A. D. and 
continued to annex other parts till 1857 A. D. Rulers needed to be 
familiar with local languages as well as with the Mughal Rulers’ 
language i.e., Persian. An English-Persian Vocabulary was prepared 
for the Calcutta College in 1800 A. D. It was translated in several 
Indian languages. A Gujarati translation under the title of ‘Vocab¬ 
ulary, English & Gujarati’ was published by the proprietors of the 
Bombay Samachar, a Bombay daily in 1835 A. D. Within 10 to 15 
years four editions of the work were brought out each time throughly 
revised and corrected. 

But the real honour of publishing the first Gujarati-English 
Dictionary goes to Father Drummond earlier in 1808 A. D. who in 
the first part of the work gave a short grammar. First part of the 
book gave a short grammar, first so far known, of the Gujarati 
language, with equivalents in Marathi and English. The title of 
the work is GLOSSARY and it contains 463 Gujarati words with 
full explantions in English. At present he is considered as the first 
lexicographer of bilingual dictionaries of Gujarati. 

Two other works are also noteworthy here. They are not 
vocabularies or glossaries. One is ‘Idiomatic Exercises, Illustrative 
of the Phraseology and Structure of English and Goojerattee 
Language’ by Sorabhshaw Dossabhoy, a Parsi Gentleman, published 
in the year 1841 A.D. in Bombay, while the other one is a ‘Collection 
of English Phrases’ translated in Gujarati from the same work of H. 
Green of Bombay. It was published from Bombay in 1851 A.D. 

The first work possessing the title ‘Dictionary’ is a ‘Dictionary 
of Goojaratee and English’ by Mirza Mahomed Cauzim of Cambay 
(a port in Gujarat). The work was corrected and revised by 
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Nowrozjee Furdoonjee-general native interpreter to the Supreme 
Court, and published from Bombay in 1846 A.D. The compiler was 
cautious at several places to note Marathi, Hindustani, Zend, 
Turkish, Portugese, French, Greek, Hebrew, Arabic and Persian 
equivalents and roots also. The relation with Sanskrit was noted 
particularly. It must be said that the compiler was the first scholar, 
so far known, who paved the road in the field of Etymology of 
Gujarti words. The spellings of Arabic and Persian roots were given 
in Persian script. The dictionary contains 420 pages of 11.5 “ + 9” 
with nearly 15,000 words. 

English Gujarati Dictionary by E. P. Robertson was published 
in 1854 A. D. from Bombay. It contains 330 pages of 9 “ + 6” size. 

Here it is worth noting that "A Glossary of the Administrative 
words’ in several Indian languages, compiled by H. Wilson, was 
published in 1855 A.D. from London, in which several Gujarati 
synonoyms were also noted. 

Nanabhai Rustamji Ramina of Bombay compiled a Dictionary 
of English and Gujarati, which was corrected and enlarged by 
Ardesar Framji. The first part of this dictionary was published in 
1857 A.D. This was the biggest dictionary, so far published, 
containing nearly 50,000 words, in eight parts. Meanwhile an 
abridged edition of the same was prepared by Mors and Ramina 
with the help of the famous poet Kavi Narmada Shankar Lalshankar 
of Surat, possessing 20,000 words, and was published in 1862 A.D. 

In the same year i.e., in 1862 A.D. a Gujarati English Dictionary 
compiled by Karsondas Mulji was published containing nearly 
10,000 words. Next year a small English and Gujarati Dictionary 
of only 67 pages was publihsed from Bombay. In this work Gujarati 
pronunciations were also noted. In the same year, in December, 
a Dictionary “Gujarati and English”, with 27,000 words, giving 
English equivalents as well as explanation in Gujarati, was published 
which was compiled by a Parsi gentlemen named Shapuiji Edalji. 
The noteworthy feature of the work was its introduction, where 
origin and character of the Gujarathi langunge were treated. 

Next year a booklet of only 32 page, of 5.5 “ + 4” by the 
Christian Education Society was published from Bombay with the 
title ‘English and Gujarti Vocabulary’. The arrangement was such 
that there were two pages with sentences and two/pages with vocabu¬ 
lary. 
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Kosavate-a collection of thirteen lists of words was compiled 
and published by Kavi Hirachand Kanji from Bombay Union Press 
in 1865 A.D. In 195 pages of 4.5 “ + 8”, the compiler gave lists of 
words alphabetically to help poets in getting words matching for 
ending Anuprasas. 

Here a mention should be made of two different kinds of 
attempts in 1865 A.D. in which Haridas Hirachand complied a dhatu. 
manarji and S. Taylor with the help of Vrajlal Kalidas Shastri of 
Ahmedabad, produced a dhatu-Kosa. In both cases Sanskrit verbal 
roots are given with their Gujarati derivatives and equivalents. 

Sayed Abdullah and Khimji Premji prepared an Etymological 
Dictionary under the title of ‘Sabda-na Mula’ of 2,500 Arabic Phrases 
and Hindustani words selected from the Gujarati Reading^ Series-1 st 
to 7th standards of Primary schools, prepared under the supervision 
of Mr. Hope, and published it in 1968 A.D. 

Dolatram Maniram and Revashankar Ambaram Bhatt-both of 
Ahmedabad, compiled a ‘Sabdartha Kosa each for the Hope Reading 
Series which were published in 1868 and 1870 A.D. seaprately. 

Sanskrit and Gujarati Dictionary by Baji Rao Tatya Raoji Ranjit, 
duly corrected by Kavishwar Sankarlal Maheshwar was the second 
bilingual Sanskrit-Gujarati Dictionary, so far known upto 1871 A.D. 
It was a small one of the Royal Octavo 175 pages only and contained 
12,000 words. Here it is worth noting that Ranchhod Udayam-a 
noteworthy author of several Gujarati dramas and the prosodical 
work Rana-Pingala, and a translator of repute, with the help of the 
then famous linguist Vrajlal Kalidas Shastri prepared a full vocabu¬ 
lary of notable words from Sanskrit Hitopadesa, compiled 
alphabtically with Gujarati meanings and published it in 1864 A.D. 

Independently Kavi Narmadashankar Lalshankar of Surat began 
to collect and compile a masterly dicitonray of the Gujaratilanguage . 
Narma-Kosa. Its publication was started in 1861 A.D. and completed 
in 1873 A.D. It contains about 25,000 words in all. This was a 
scholastic effort and in this monumental work of repute, he gave an 
exhaustive history of the Gujarati literature in the Introduction for 
the first time. Meanwhile his Narma-Katha-Kosa-Dictionary of 
the proper names from Ramayana-Bharata-Bhagavata was published 
m 1870 A.D. Shah Ukardabhai Shivaji Nenshi brought out a 
Gujarati-English Dictionary in 1874 A.D. 
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Two village school-teachars-Patel Jeshang Trikamdas and 
Patel Tribhoven Gangadas began to collect words which were not 
found in Narma-Kosa. Such items were approximately 1200 and 
were published under the title ‘Gujarati Sabda-samgraha-Pt-I’ in 
1876 A.D. from Ahmedabad. 

Here a Pahelvi-Gujarati-English Dictionary by Jamasedji Dastur 
Meenachaherji of Bombay is noteworthy. It came out in 1877 A. D. 
and perhaps it is the first and last tri-lingual dictionary in Gujarati. 

A third Sanskrit-Gujarati dictionary under the title of‘Gujarati 
Sabda, Mula-darsak Kosa’ was compiled by Chhotalal Sevakram of 
Kutch and was published in 1879 A.D. with 1721 original Sanskrit 
words with their derived Gujarati words. 

Next year, i.e. in 1880 A. D. Prabhakar Ramchandra Pandit of 
Vernacular Science College of Baroda published from Bombay, an 
Etymological Dictionary namely ‘Apabhrasta-Sabda-prakasa’. It is 
worth noting that Mahipatram Rupram Nilkanth, a renowned 
scholar of that time, took sufficient advantage from all the etymo¬ 
logical dictionaries, then published, in preparing his ‘Vyutprakasa’, 
in 1881 A. D. 

Here an English-Gujarati Dictionary prepared by Montgomery 
with the assistance of Ambalal Sakarlal Desai and Manidhvrprasad, 
published in 1877 A. D. is worth noting. It was an authenatic and 
well concieved effort and gave appropriate Gujarati synonyms. The 
work underwent four editions, the fourth being in 1910 A. D. 

In 1885 A. D.‘A Dictionary : Gujarati and Gujarati-English’ 
compiled by Cassidass Brij-bhukandas and his brother Balkrisnadas 
Vakil of Rajkot, was brought out with 1132 pages-Royal octavo size’ 
Authors noted that they had taken full advantage of the previous 
works of repute of Narmadashankar, Montgomery, Cauzim and 
Sapurji Edalji. The dictionary included some Saurashtrian words 
also. 

Motilal Mansukram Shah of Visalpur near Sanand (Dist. Ahme¬ 
dabad) brought out a Gujarati Sabdartha Kosa in 1886 A. D. as the 
supplement of Narma-Kosa with new 1400 words not found in the 
same. 

Vithualdas Govardhandas Vyas and Shah Kerbhai Govardhandas 
Vyas and Shah Kerbhai Galabhai Patel published their standard 

3 
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English-Gujarati Dictionary in two parts in 1894 A. D. with 
illustrations where found necessary. It was a standard dictionary of 
Super Royal Octavo 1688 pages in small piece types. 

Gujarti Sabdartha-Samgraha under the main title of ‘Sabdartha 
sindhu’by Vitthal Rajaram Dalai came out in 1895 A. D. In the 
same year Malhar Bhikaji Belsare’s Etymological Gujarati-English 
Dictionary was published by H. K. Pathak from Ahmedabad. A 
Sanskrit Gujarati Laghu Kosa-Sabdartha-sindhu was brought out by 
one Hargovind G. Merchant from Bombay in that very year. 

A ‘Rudhi-prayoga Kosa’ (Gujarati Idioms) was prepared by 
Bhogilal Bhikhabhai Gandhi and was published by Gujarat 
Vernacular Society (now called Gujarat Vidya Sabha) of Ahmedabad 
in 1898. In that very year i.e. in 1898 A. D. Bhagu F. Karbhari of 
Ahmedabad brought out ‘Students’ Gujarati English Dictionary’ and 
‘Students’ English Gujarati Dictionary’ in two volumes : first one of 
Demy Octavo 644 pages and other one of 800 pages. The author 
was particuler in giving idiomatic usages. It is notable that the 
foreward was written by Sir Ramanbhai Nilkanth, a scholar of repute. 

The Gujarat Vernacular Society, established in 1848 (at present 
known as Gujarat Vidya Sabha) at Ahmedabad launched a scheme to 
prepare an authentic Gujarati dictionary. A list^of Gujarati words 
prepared by Mr. Hope for his Gujarati Reading Series in earlier days 
was in Society’s possesion. Accordingly the Society made the Est 
exhaustive and published the same in four parts in 1898 A. D. The 
next year is noteworthy for the publication of an etymological 
dictionary of sorts with the title ‘Suddh-Sabda-pradarsana’ meaning 
the correctness of words used in Gujarati with vocalic changes from 
Sanskrit, Persian, Arabic, English, Portugeese etc. undertaken by 
one Jayakrishnadas Gangadas Bhakta of Surat Mission High School 
and sponsored by his two publisher friends-Bnakta and kin-khabwala 
from Ahmedabad. The scientific approach was worth noting. 

In the field of Sanskrit-Gujarati Dictionaries, a monumental 
work-undertaken by one Savailal Chhotalal Vora of Bhavnagar 
under the title of ‘Sabdartha-cintamani’ was published by one 
Dolatram Maganlal Shah from Baroda in the last year of the 19th 
centujy A. D. It has 1408 pages of Super Royal Octavo size. Notable 
thing about this dictionary are the quotations from old classical 
Sanskrit works. It is also to be noted that no such other attempt 
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has been made in the last seven’decades. The number of Sanskrit 
words treated was 17,000. 

One Lallubhai Gokaldas Patel of Nadiad, who already published 
a pocket Gujarati-English Dictionary and Star English Gujarati 
Dictionary* undertook the preperation of a Gujarati-Gujarati 
Dictionary and published it in 1909 A. D. in Royal Octavo 1054 pages 
in small piece types, supplying quotations from classical Gujarati 
works for the first time. 

After two years one Dharmachand-ia Kevalchand brought out a 
translation of Sanskrit amara-kosa, supplying proper Gujarati 
equivalents. 

In the year 1912 A. D. Sayed Nizamuddin Nuruddin Huseyuni 
of Baroda brought out Urdu misra Gujarati Kosa-Vowels only. It 
contained etymological information like usages,'pronunciations, root- 
words, meanings and derivational hints. 

Gujarat vernacular Society of Ahmedabad entrusted the work of 
preparing an authentic exhaustive Gujarati Dictionary to Manila^ 
Chhabaram Bhatt of Ahmedabad which was to give usages, deriva¬ 
tions, proper meanings and idioms. The publication started from 
1912 A. D. in fascicules and was completed in 1923 A. D. 

Here a special mention should be made of Munishri Ratna- 
chandraji-a Jain Monk-who prepared an Ardhamagadhi-Gujarati 
Sabda-Kosa in four volumes. They were brought out from 1919 A.D- 
to 1930 A. D. 

It is also worth mentioning that a Gujarati Hindi Dictionary by 
Ganeshdatt Sharma Gaud was published in 1924 A. D. by Messrs. 
Jaydev Brothers from Baroda. It contained 27,000 words in Demy 
Octavo 1052 pages. 

Next year Salopayogi Gujarati-Gujarati Sabdakosa was brought 
out by Lallubhai G. Patel in Royal Octavo 863 pages. In the same 
year Gujarati English Dictionary by Bhanusukhram Nirgunram Mehta 
and his son Bharatram came out in two big volumes containing 
nearly 51,000 words. The same year is also notable for the publi¬ 
cation of Gujarati-Gujarati Dictionary under the title of ‘Sabdartha- 
cintamani’, mostly based upon the Gujarati Kosa of Gujarat 
Vernacular Society, from Ahmedabad. 
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In 1926 A. D. the ‘Students English and Gujarati Dictionary’ 
(pronouncing and etymological), translated from Marathi by one 
Janmashamkar Tulsidas Mankodi, was brought out by the Chitrashala 
Steam Press of Poona. In the same year ‘Gujarati Farsi Arabi Sabda- 
Kosa’ by Amironia Hamduma Faruki was published, by Gujarat 
Vernacular Society of Ahmedabad. 

Years 1929 and 1930 A. D. saw the publication of a Sanakrit 
Gujarati Sabadarsa-a dictionary in two volumes by Girijashankar 
Mayaram Mehta of Ahmedabad. It is a noteworthy attempt fiom a 
Sanskritist. 

It is well known that even in the third decade of 20th century 
A. D. the spelling system of Gujarati words was not standardised 1 
From the time of publication of Hope Gujarati Reading series the 
attempts were afoot to frame rules, but with no success. After the 
establishment of Gujarat Vidyapith in Ahmedabad in the beginning 
of the third decade, it was decided that rules regarding consistancy 
in spellings should be framed. Thus Gujarat Vidyapith first published 
a list of words, under the title ‘Jodani-Kosa’, spelt according to the 
framed ruled in 1929 A. D. Within two years it published the same 
supplying meanings in Gujarati. 4th edition came out in 1949 adding 
derivations. We have received its 5th edition just two years back. 
Now the Gujarati spelling system is fully standardised. 

In 1932 A. D. a Sanskrit Gujarati Laghu Kosa by Ganesh 
Sadashiv Talvalkar was published by Daksinamurti Prakasana 
Mandir of Bhavnagr (Saurashtra) and in the year 1939 A.D. a Hindi- 
Gujarati Kosa by Maganbhai P. Desai was brought out by Gujarat 
Vidyapith of Ahmedabad. 

Harikrishna Vyas of Lalthi (Saurashtra), inventor of Gujarati 
Shorthand-system, brought out two works : complete Basic Sabda- 
Kosa-English Gujarati and 2,000 English words common in Gujarat, 
both in 1939 A. D. 

Most noteworthy was the grand attempt of the Late Maharaja 
Bhagavatsinghji of Gondal (Saurashtra), who patronised the preparat¬ 
ion of the biggest and most exhaustive Gujarati-Gujarati Dictionary. 
The work started in the year 1928. The first volume was published 
in 1944, while the last one in 1955, containing in all 9270 pages of 
double royal octavo, having nearly 2,81,377 words, 5,40,455 meanings, 
and 28,156 idioms. Quotations of the usages from classical Gujarati 
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works were given at their proper places, and no attempt was spared 
to give all sorts of derivations. It must be admitted that this big 
work lacks scientific approach. Still it should frankly be accepted 
that it has supplied raw material for a future dictionary of higher 
merit. 

The latest production is an English-Gujarati Dictionary compiled 
by Pandurang Ganesh Deshpanee, published by the Sardar Patel 
University, Vallabhvidyanagar (Dist. Khera, Gujarat). 

Here I must mention some minor attempts also. They are : 
Sabdarthmala of Harishankar D. Trivedi (Sadra-1937) a dictionary 
in verse following the style of Sanskrit Amara-Kosa; Gajave Ghumato 
Sabda-Kosa by Mulvantrai Tripathi and Nitirai Vora (Junagadh, 
1940), Ajoda Antyaksari Sartha Kosa by Ramanlal Amritlal Desai 
(Baroda, 1945) ; and Nano Kosa by -Upendra Bhatt and Ratilal 
Naryak (Ahmedabad, 1956). Shantilal Oza’s English-Gujarati and 
Gujarati-English Pocket Dictionaries are very popular, among the 
students. 

I have also produced 1. Laghu Kosa (in 1950). Gujarati Bhasa- 
no Anuprasa Kosa-Pt. I (one and two syllabic words only, in 1951) 
and Basic Gujarati Kosa (in 1956). 

Gujarat Vidyapith, Ahmedabad’s contribution is also noteworthy. 
A Vinit Jodani Kosa for students, Pocket Jodani Kosa, Gujarati- 
Hindi Kosa, Sanskrit-Gujarati Vinita Kosa and Desya Sabda Kosa 
brought out by the Vidyapith are to be noted. 

Stray attempts are also found to collect words from some 
peculiar dialects and their meanings, such as Katchi Sabdavali by 
Prabhudas Ranchodhi Pandya in 1886 A. D. and Prantika Sabda- 
samgraha of Kadi Taluka of North Gujarat by Govindbhai Hathibhai 
Desai in 1900 A. D. Upto-date attempts are from Dr. Shantibhai 
Acharya of Gujarat Vidyapith, Ahmedabad, who contributed in last 
three years, 1. Bhili-Guj. Sabdavali, 2. Katchi Sabdavali, and 3. 
Chodharioane Chodhare Sabdavali. 

Guj. Bengali Teacher and Bengali-Guj. Vocabulary was publis¬ 
hed by Thakkar Devji Gordhandas in 1924 A. D. from Bombay. 

Here I may mention two elaborate works: 1. Jnana-Cakra in 

8 volumes by Ratanji Faramji Shethna—Encyclopedia in Gujarati, of 
which vol. I was published before 1901 A. D. 2. Gujarati Juana- 
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Kosa, Vols I—II only upto the beginning of letter ‘A’ by Dr. Shri- 
dhar Vyankatesh Ketkar from Poona in 1929 and 1925 A. D. No 
further volumes came out. Gujarat Vidyapith of Ahmedabad has a 
scheme to publish an encyclopedia and is collecting material in that 
direction. 

Paurenika Katha-Kosa and Bhaugolika Kosa by D. P. Derasari 
were published separately by Gujarat Vernacular Society-Ahmedabad 
in the fourth decade of this century. Paribhasika Sabda Kosa i. e. 
Eng. Guj. Vocabulary of Gujarati-literary terminology was published 
by the said Society through Vishvanath Maganlal Bhatt in 1930-32 

A. D. which was thoroughly revised by Raghuvir Chodhri and 
brought out by the same institution. Vocabulary of the Philosophical 
Sanskrit terms was also published by the same Society in 1937 A. D. 
through Chhotalal Narabheram Bhatt, a veteran Sanskritist of 
Baroda. 

Purano-ma Gujarat (Geographical names of places of Gujarat 
found in Puranas) by Umashankar Joshi and Jama Agama-Sahitya 
rna Gujarat (proper names of people and places of Gujarat found in 
Jain religious old literature) by Bhogilal J. Sandesara were both 
published by the Society in the years 1946 and 1952 A. D. respecti¬ 
vely. 

Brahmavidya-no Paribhasika Kosa-a small epitome of Philoso¬ 
phical terms was prepared by Bhupatrai Mehta and published from 
Ahmedabad in 1938 A. D. 

A Glossary of the parts and Organs of the Human Body-Eng- 
Guj. and Guj-Eng. was published by Dinsha Dadabhai Dordi of 
Navsari in 1941 A. D. 

In the field of administrative terminology J. P. Joshipura and 

B. N. Mehta prepared a tentative vocabulary under the title—Shri 
Sayaji Vaijnanika Sabda-Samgraha and published it in] 1920 A. D. 
Equivalents in Gujarati were mostly new, but easy to be understood. 
Old current Gujarati terms were also preserved where they were 
suitable. The then State of Baroda prepared an exhaustive vocabu¬ 
lary under the title-Shri Sayaji Sasana-Kalpataru and published it in 
1931 A. D. In 92 pages af Foolscape 4 size. Equivalents in Marathi, 
Sanskrit, Urdu, Persian, Hindi, Bengali, and current Gujarati were 
given and in the last column new Gujarati terms were also suggested. 
Both of these were able attempts to replace English terminology in 
Gujarati to facilitate the administrative set up of the state. 
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Gujarat Vernacular Society of Ahmedabad published Osadhi- 
Kosa-Pt. I in 1899 A. D. prepared by Chamonarai Shivshankar 
Vaishnav. In this vocabulary names of 636 herbs were included 
giving Gujarati, Marathi, Hindi, Bengali, Tamil, Kannada, Talugu, 
Persian, Arabi, English and Latin synonyms. Their merits, uses, 
common class, natural class etc, were also mentioned. ‘Vanaspati- 
sastra’ of Jai Krishna Indraji was virtually a descriptive vocabulary, 
best in the field, published, in 1910 A. D. Nighantu-Adarsa in 2 
volumes was another monumental work by Vaidya Bapalal Garbaddas 
published in 1927-28 A. D. 

It may also be mentioned that terms used in muscular and other 
bodily exercises were collected and published with illustrations by 
Dattatreya Chintaman karandikar (Majumdar) of Baroda in 1948 
A. D. 

Popatlal G. Shah (one of the founders of Gujarat Research 
Society-Bombay) and Bhogilal K. Patva of Ahmedabad prepared a 
glossary of scientific terms-English Gujarati in 1938 A. D. and 
published it in a Gujarti quarterly published by the Forbes Gujarati 
Sabha of Bombay. Shri Shah, after retirement from Bombay 
Government Service, devoted much of his time on it and prepared 
an upto-date ‘English-Gujarati Glossary of Scientific Terms in 
Nagari Script’, and it was published by Gujarat Research Society- 
Bombay in 1949 A. D. Thus Gujarat terms in Accounts, Anatomy, 
Anthropology, Archaeology, Astronomy, Biology, Botany, Chemi¬ 
stry, Commerce, Economics, Geology, Geography, History, Mathe¬ 
matics, Medicine, Meteorology, Music, Navigation, Philosophy, 
Psychology, Physics, Physiology, Politics, Shipping and Zoology 
became easily available. 

Gujarat Vidyapith of Ahmedabad has made some contribution 
in this field and has published small booklets pertaining to herbs, 
arithmetic, science and literature. But noteworthy is the attempt of 
Gujarat University of Ahmedabad, through which from 1958 to 1964 
A.D. a series of publications giving English Gujarati synonyms for 
items in about 15 different fields have been brought out. Thus 

Gujarati has a huge store of terminology to meet the requirements 
of most of the technical subjects in Gujarati for preparing transla¬ 
tions of English works and also for writing original works. 

Thus a survey of more than 160 years is completed. I have tried 
my best to get first hand acquaintance of the works referred above, 
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preserved in the library of B.J. Institute of Learning and Research, 
Ahmedabad, excepting a very few, for which I had to refer the 
Regional Library of Gujarat Vidyapith, Ahmedabad. 

This is our wealth, so far preserved. But this is not all. An 
exhaustive and descriptive dictionary on the lines adopted in the 

preparation of Oxford Dictionary is a bare necessity of the day, in 

which the historical development of the structure as well as the 
meanings and quotational usages from standard works ranging from 
the beginning of the Old Gujarati stage to the current Gujarati use 
should be shown. To make it upto date old as well as newly coined 
terminology is also to be noted therein separately. 

For the comparative study of the related languages and dialects 
of Neo-Indo-Ayran a dictionary on the lines of Nepali Dictionary 
of Prof. R. L. Turner is also timely need. I am glad to inform 
here that under my guidance Prof. Dr. L. D. Joshi of Modern 
College in Sabarkantha District (Gujarat state) in busy in preparing 
a comparative vocabulary of words with common roots from 
Gujarati, Vagdi, Marwari, Mewati, Malvi, Nimadi, Marathi and 
Hindi/with Hindi equivalents. Preparation of purely etymological 
dictionary has been undertaken by me. My friend D r . H. C. Bhayani 
is collecting old Gujarati words with full references for preparina 
his Old Gujarati Dictionary. 8 


In conclusion I have to say that the earnest need in of 
bilingual dictionaries involving all the languages of India as source 
and target languages. A language may be of the Aryan branch 

° r t°H an Family ’ ° Ur ° UltUral heritage beiQ S common it is 

not difficult to translate one language into another. If W e have 

elementary bilingual grammars and basic bilingual dictionaries, 
our integration will be far more easy. 



HINDI LEXICOGRAPHY SINCE 
INDEPENDENCE AND ITS FUTURE 

HARDEV BAHRI 


Preface i In this paper I have dealt with Shabda-Koshas, i.e., 
dictionaries, and therefore no mention is made of encyclopaedias, 
Sahitya Koshas, Katha Koshas, Charitra Koshas or other kinds 
of non-lexical dictionary. 

This paper has a time-limit. Firstly, because the period before 
the Independence has to tell the same story of earliest verified 
dictionaries of synonymas and polysemes, of English-Hindi or 
Hindi-English dictionaries compiled mostly through field work 
by English civil servants and missionaries, and of students’ 
dictionaries prepared mostly from the materials provided by foreign 
lexicographers. The story tells a tale but lends no guidance. The 
only landmark was the Hindi Shabda Sagar by Shyam Sundar Das 
and others published by the Kashi Nagari Pracharini Sabha, and 
this has been revised, enlarged and republished. Therefore, it will 
be included in my survey in the following pages. 

Secondly, I have already made a survey of the entire 
lexicographical development in Hindi from the 13th century to 
the present day in a paper read in a seminar organized jointly 
by the American School of Indian Languages and the Linguistics 
Department of the University of Delhi in 1968. 

Hindi has been especially active during the last twenty-two 
years in three areas of lexicography: 

(1) Monolingual dictionaries, i.e. Hindi into Hindi; 
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(2) Bilingual dictionaries, particularly Hindi-English; English 
Hindi ; Hindi-Russian; Russian-Hindi etc.; and/or Indian 
languages into Hindi and the vice versa and 

(3) Terminological dictionaries, which are, in fact, mostly 
glossaries. 

I shall deal with these at length in the following pages. Before 
that, let me present a very brief survey of the miscellaneous types o 
dictionaries in Hindi. 

The first in this category are dialect dictionaries: (a) Rajasthan 
by Lalas, Jodhpur, 1962 ; (b) Dingal (a literary language in the early 
medival period in Rajasthan) by Narayan Singh Bhati, Jodhpur, 1956- 
57 ; (c) Braj Sur Kosh in 4 vols. (based on Poet Surdas’ work) by 
Prem Narayan Tandon, Lucknow, 1949; (d) Ramayan Kosh (a 
dictionary of words from Ram Charit Manas of Tulsidas) by 
Kedarnath Bhatt, Lucknow, 1948; (e) Tulsi Shabda Sagar (based on 
all the works of Poet Tulsidas) by Hargovind Tiwari, Allahabad, 
1954 ; (f) Awadhi Kosh by Ramajna Dwivedi, Allahabad, 1955; 
and (g) Mithila Bhasha Kosh by Dinabandhu, Darbhanga, 1950. 

There are no dictionaries of Haryani, Kannauji, Kautavi 
Bhagheli, Chhattisgarhi, Bhojpuri, Magahi and Middle, Pahari 
(Garhwali and Kumaoni). Bundeli has one of proverbs, namely 
Bundeli Kahavat Kosh by Krishnand Gupta, Lucknow, 1960. There 
is a dictionary of proverbs prevalent in Bihar. ‘Kahavat Kosh’s 
Patna, 1965 and also a dictionary of Rajasthani proverbs by Naro- 
ttam Swami, Calcutta, 1949, and one of Malavi Proverbs by Ratan 
Lai Mehta, Udaipur, 1952. Even Braj Bhasha does not have a 
general dictionary i- e. one based on common speech. The Rajas¬ 
thani dictionary is the biggest venture in this respect. It is good 
that the study of dialects has attracted the attention of scholars and 
that has happened only since the Independence. But it must be 
remarked that not even 10% of the total lexical wealth of Hindi 
dialects has yet been explored. Much field work is needed. Without 
a thorough investigation into the dialect field, a standard Hindi 
dictionary may not be possible. 

The methodology of existing dictionaries is simple and 
hackneyed, and requires no special comments. 

The second category is that of dictionaries of idioms and 
proverbs, Besides tlje dialect dictionaries mentioned above, purely 
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Hindi dictionaries are quite varied, ‘Hindi Muhavara Kosh’ by 
Bholanath Tiwari, Allahabad, 1951, is the biggest though not the 
most comprehenisive. 

I have seen a number of Urdu dictionaries which contain 
hundreds of proverbs and thousands of idioms which have not yet 
found place in Hindi lexicons. Some of the general dictionaries 
have compiled a large wealth of idioms. They, too, have not been 
explored. 

‘Muhavare aur Kahavaten’ by Balmukund Arsh, Delhi, 1957, 
and ‘Muhavara Kosh’ by Raghuvir Sharan and Shriram Gupta, 
Hyderabad, 1956, are worth mentioning here. 

They may not be good compilations, but they have one merit in 
common, namely, a clear explanation of usage of idioms and 
proverbs. 

In the third category, I include a dictionary of synonyms by 
by Bholanath Tiwari, Allahabad, 1954, which is based on ‘Amar 
Kosh’ and does not fully represent t Hindi; a dictionary of Synonyms 
discriminated, entitled ‘Shabdartha Dharshan’, by Ramachandra 
Varma, Allahabad 1968, which is an extremely useful source-book 
for the study of the various shades of meaning of synonymous words 
in Hindi; and a dictionary of definitions (Paribhasha Kosh) by 
Badrinath Kapur, Varanasi 1968, which is, in fact, a glossary of 
selected terminologies. 

I shall now revert to the earlier survey of the chief categories of 
dictionaries. 

Terminological Dictionaries : The earliest of such dictionaries 
appeared before the Independence, but they were mere glossaries of 
common terms. The first attempt at dictionary-making was that by 
Bharatiya Hindi Parishad, Allahabad, 1949-1950. But the work 
was immediately taken up by the Ministry of Education, Government 
of India, which practically stopped all terminological programmes 
except at the centre. The Government mainly through its Hindi 
Directorate and then also through the Commission for Scientific and 
Technical Terminology, published quite a large number of subject- 
glossaries. The number of glossaries detailed before is based 90 
figures available upto 1964, 
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Accountancy and auditing 2 

Agriculture 5 

Anthropology 1 

Banking 2 

Botany 4 

Chemistry 5 

Commerce 1 

Defence 10 

Diplomacy 6 

Ecnomic Theory and thought 2 

Education 6 

Electrical Engineering 2 

Engineering 4 

General Administration 2 

Geography 4 

Geology 1 

History 3 

Information & Broadcasting 1 

Labour Economics 1 

Law 3 

Literary Criticism 1 

Mathematics 5 

Medicine 6 

Meteorology 5 

Overseas communication 
Services 1 

Philosophy 2 

Physical Geography 2 

Physics 3 

Political Science 2 

Posts and Telegraphs 3 

Railways 1 

Shipping 3 

Social Services 1 

Steno-typing 1 

Tourism 1 

Transport 1 

Zoology 2 


100 glossaries in all. 



These were edited into a consolidated Glossary of Technical 
Terms, Delhi, 1962. Till then not much has been done by the 
Hindi directorate and the commission for the Scientific and 
Technical Terminology. The glossaries cover a vast field but are not 
intensive. They do not satisfy any expert. 

These glossaries have since been revised and finalised by the 
Commission which published thirteen glossaries upto the end of 
1968: Science 3 Vols. (including Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, 
Botany and Zoology), Engineering 3 Vols. (including Irrigation, 
Railway, Hydraulic and Soil Engineering, Electrical and Electronic 
Telecommunication, Engineering Buildings and Highway Engineer¬ 
ing), Medicine 1 vol., Agriculture 1 Vol., Humanities 4 vols. 
(including history, archeology, politics, philosophy, psychology, 
education, sociology, social psychology and social work) an4 
Administration 1 Vol, 
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These glossaries have given Hindi a great impetus in becoming 
a medium of instruction and examination in schools and colleges. 
Hindi has thus stolen a march over its sister languages in the field 
of vocabularies. Glossaries for terms in administration have also been 
published by Governments of Madhya Pradesh, 1953 ; Bihar, 1955 ; 
and Uttar Pradesh, 1962 ; and also by the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan, 
1948. The Lok Sabha has published a Glossary of Parliamentary 
Legal and Administrative Terms, New Delhi, 1957. 

Of private ventures, the Vidhi Shabda Sagar i.e., Law Dictionary 
by Jagidsh Prasad Chaturvedi, Agra, Samacharpatra Kosh by Satya 
Prakash, Allahabad and Ganitiya Kosh (i.e., Mathematics) by Vra\ 
Mohan, Varanasi, 1954 are worth mentioning and also the most 
important Raghuvira’s Consolidated Great Indian, 1950-52 and 
Comprehensive, 1955. 

The technical, scientific and other terms have been mostly taken 
from English text-books or terminological dictionaries. The result 
is that they are neither exhaustive nor quite practical. 

The Hindi Directorate and Commision have taken twenty years 
to finalize their glossaries, and during these, twenty years at least 
ten thousand terms have entered into the scientific and technological 
world. The text-books in our schools and colleges are far behind 
the march of science and technology and so is the vocabulary based 
on and culled from thes. 

The Government of India has practically killed all private 
venture in this field, and the result has been disastrous for the 
advancement of terminological lexicography. 

Another fact is that the educational policy of the Indian 
Government vis-a-vis the medium of instruction in the Universities 
has been wavering. Therefore, the progress in text-book writing 
has been almost nil. The terms exist in government glossaries 
rather than in books, and therefore the practical value of such terms 
has not been fully tested. 

The terminologies have been coined or adopted to meet the 
need of schools, colleges and government offices. They do not 
encourage original thinking in Hindi. They have no bearing on 
research. They are not the expressions of scientists engaged in 
original thinking. 
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There is no dictionary of Hindi terms, except Dr. Raghuvira’s 
which is now out of date. It is the reverse of his consolidated 
dictionary. 

Bilingual Dictionaries : I may now enumerate bilingual dictionaries 
of general nature which have shown rapid progress during this period 
The number of such dictionaries is quite large. Mention may be made 
here of Hindi-Assamese by Chhangan Lai Jain, 1952 ; Hindi-Bengali 
by Gopal Chandra Chakravarty, Calcutta, 1958; Bengali-Hindi also by 
Gopal Chandra Chakravarty, Calcutta; 1958; Hindi-Chinese, Peking 
University, J 960, Hindi-English by R.C. Pathak, Varanasi; English- 
Hindi by P. N. Agrawala, Delhi, 1954, Kedarnath Bhatta, Agra, R. C. 
Pathak, Varanasi, 1958, Hardev Bahri, 1960, and Comil Bulcke, 
1967; Hindi-English-Sindhi by Dipchand Trilok Chand, Ajmer, 
1962 ; Hindi-Gujarati and Gujarati-Hindi both published by Gujarat 
Vidyapith, Ahmedabad, 1961; Hindi-Kannada published by 
Daksnin Bharat Hindi Prachar Sabha, Madras, 1950, one such 
dictionary by Gurunath Joshi, Hubli, 1950, and another published 
from Dharwar, 1954; Hindi-Marathi by Date and Joshi, 1948, and 
such bilingual dictionary by Krishna Lai Varma, 1951, another by 
Kulkarni, and still another by Nene ; Marathi-Hindi by Date 1948 
and another one by Vaishampayan; 1949 ; Hindi-Malayalam one 
published from Ernakulam, one from Quilon, 1951 one from 
Kottayam, 1956 and another from Alleppy 1958 ; Malayalam-Hindi 
from Trivandrum, 1959 ; Hindi-Oriya by Nihar Patra, Cuttack, 
1951 ; Hindi-Panjabi and Panjabi-Hindi (only vol. I, expected to 
be completed in four volumes) from Language Dept., Patiala, 1953 
and 1963 respectively; Prakrit-Hindi by Bechardas Jivdas Joshi, 
Bombay, 1960; Hindi-Russian (Beskrovny) and Russian-Hindi 
from Moscow, 1953, and 1959 respectively, and another Russian Hindi 
by Rajendra Rishi from Delhi, 1957; Hindi-Sanskrit by Ram 
Swarup Shastri, Varanasi, 1957 ; and Sanskrit-Hindi by Rashishwar 
Nath Bhatt, Agra, 1955: Hindi-Tamil and Tamil-Hmdi by 
Tripathi, 1951 and published by Dakshin Bharat Hindi Sabha, 
1959 and 1962 respectively: Hindi-Telugu one from Rajamundry, 
1953, and one from Madras, 1950; Telugu-Hind; from Madras, 
1960; Urdu-Hindi from Aligarh, 1955 and one from Agra and 
another from Lucknow, 1959. 

These dictionaries have mostly been compiled and edited by 
non-Hindi writers. For a bilingual dictionary, the writer should 
be a master in both the languages. Such men, unfortunately are 
not numerous in India. Therefore, the qualitative value of our 
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bilingual dictionaries is very poor. They do not teach a language, 
which, of course, is the main objective of the modern dictionaries 
of this type. They contain a large number of substandard and 
doubtful words which have been taken indiscreetly from Hindi 
dictionaries rather than from the living language. 

Dictionaries from and to Panjabi, Marathi and Gujarati are good. 
They are compartively large also. 

We have dictionaries of the following types :— 

Indian: Assamese Hindi ; Sindhi-Hindi ; Kannada-Hindi; 

Hindi-Kashmiri ; Kashmiri-Hindi, Oriya-Hindi; Pali- 
Hindi; and Hindi-Urdu. 

Non-Indian: We very much need dictionaries with important 
languages like German, French, Spanish, Chinese, 
Japanese, Arabic, Swahili and Iranian etc. as one 
of the languages. 

Monolingual dictionaries : 

(a) Dictionaries of less than lOOu pages : 

This category constitutes of monolingual dictionaries i.e. Hindi 
into Hindi dictionaries of differing sizes : (a) Dictionaries having 
less than 1000 pages-Hari Shankar Sharma’s ‘Abhinav Hindi Kosa’, 
Agra, 1947, 1951 ; Braj Kishore Mishra’s ‘Rashtrabhasha Kosh’, 
Lucknow, 1951 ; Navalji’s ‘Nalanda Hindi Shabda Kosh’, Patna, 
1948 ; Shayam Sundar Dikshit’s Narayan Hindi Shabda Sagar Agra, 
1953, R.C. Pathak’s ‘Bhargava Adarsha Hindi Shabdakosh’, Varanasi, 
1955 ; Adityeshwar Kaushik’s ‘Ashoka Hind Shabdakosh’, Delhi, 

1953 ; Mukundi Lai Srivastava's ‘Jnan Shabda-Kosh’ Varanasi, 

1954 ; and still smaller dictionaries from Wardha, Hyderabad, 
Allahabad and other places. 

(b) Dictionaries of more than 1000 pages : 

Srivastava and Chaturvedi’s ‘Hindi Rashtrabliasha Kosh’ 
Allahabad, 1952, pp. 1555 ; Lai Dhar Tripathi Pravasi’s ‘Pracharak 
Shabda Kosh’ 1950, pp. 1064 ; Gyan Mandal’s ‘Brihat Hindi Kosh’ 
by several editors, Varanasi, 1952, pp. 1608; R. C. Varma’s 
Tramanik Hindi Kosh 5 , Varanasi, 1949, pp. 1256 ; P. N. Agrawala’s 
‘Nalanda Adyatan Kosh’, Allahabad, 1957, pp. 1586 ; R. C. Varma’s 
‘Manak Hindi Kosh’, Allahabad, 1963-66, pp. 3100 ; and ‘Hindi 
Shabda Sagar’, Varanasi, so for published six vols. (3253 pages) 
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and to be completed in ten volumes (5500 pages in aggregate). The 
dictionaries in category (a) are generally meant for students and are 
based on bigger dictionaries. They areas old and hackneyed in 
technique as their bases are. We do not have any dictionaries with 
progressive vocabularies, like those published in English by the 
Oxford University Press, like Progressive English Dictionary meant 
for helping a student who has completed an elementary course in 
English language, Reader’s Dictionary for intermediate students 
engaged in wider reading, and the Advanced Learner s Dictionary of 
Current, English compiled for more advanced students. In English, 
much research work has been done in the needs of students of 
various grades and dictionaries compiled to meet their standards. 
Compilers of Students’ Hindi Dictionaries have to learn much from 
Nuttel’s, Blackie Orient Longmans, Chamber’s and others. The 
selection of words herein is subject to the discretion and knowledge 
of the individual compiler, and the meanings, too, are neither 
scientifically arranged nor illustrated from speech or literature. 

Even the bigger dictionaries, classed under category (b) are far 
from satisfactory so far as modern lexicography is concerned. 
India is much behind the West in this respect. 


There is no dictionary of current Hindi or Kahri Boli. Historically, 
Rajasthani, Awadhi and Braj Bhasha had in due course become 
literary languages. And their literature is quite extensive and 
is studied in schools and Colleges. Most of dictionaries, being 
verily meant students, teachers and libraries, contain hundreds and 
thousands of words which should now be labelled as dialectic, 
obsolete, archaic or poetic. The two biggest dictionries of Hindi 
Sahitya Sammelan and Nagari Pracarini Sabha have now started 
marking such vocables with distinctive diacritics. But the process 
is neither through nor authentic. Take, for example, any page of 
either of these lexicons. I refer to page 7 (vol. Ill) of the ‘Manak 
Hindi Kosh ’. The following words appear as standard ! 

‘thiti’ and ‘ thiti ’ for ‘ sthiti ’ and c thir ’ ‘sthir’, ‘ thirjih 
for a fish, ‘thirata’ and‘thita‘ for ‘sthirata’ and ‘thuta’ 
for stuta ’ 

The most important feature of a dictionary is its stock of words, 
Hindi lexicographers have been dictionaries, words which are never 
used in Hindi. Indiscriminate inclusion of such vocables is mislead* 
ng and useless. 
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There is no institution which aims at taking stock of s words in 
the whole range of current Hindi literature, or which watches the 
growth of the lexical wealth of Hindi. 

Isn’t it deplorable that such a big dictionary as ‘Hindi’ Shabda 
Sagar’, an ocean of Hindi vocables: does not give, e. g. under atma- 
such words as atma-glani, atma-darshi, atma-nigrah, atma-nirbhar, 
atma-pratarana, atma-prvancana, atma-balidan, atma-shakti, atma- 
shiksha, atma-shuddhi, atma-sanrakshan, atma-stuti, atmabhivyakti, 
and many others. 

We do not find in it such words as acaryatv, aksarik, spatik, 
adharabhut, adhunikata. 

I have only shown a few words and those, too, under /a-/. I 
collected a list of about 100 words from Prasad and another 100 
words from Prem Chand which are not available in any of the 
dictionaries. Every year hundreds of vocables are entering into 
our lexical stock through news-papers, films. All India Radio, 
fiction, and other kinds of literature. Hundreds of scientific 
and technological terms have found recognition. But no lexicogra¬ 
pher has worried himself to collect them. There is not a single 
organisation or society which aims at taking stock of words in the 
whole range of Hindi literature, or which watches the growth of the 
lexical wealth of Hindi. 

Most of the lexicographers are linguistically ill-equipped and 
unqualified. The planning, in most cases, is done by the publisher 
who simply knows that any compilation bearing his name and place 
would sell well in his region. Dictionary-makers are usually not in 
touch with modern trends in lexicography. 

The order of words has now been fixed although the place of 
nasalized letters is still questioned because in the alphabetical 
orders sf /au/ comes after the simple vowels ; but in the dictionaries 
it precedes all vowels. 

The question of pronunciation presents some complications, but 
the Hindi lexicographers do not care to consider them. They have 
thought that Hindi script is scientific and as the Hindi-Hindi 
Dictionary is meant for Hindi-knowing readers, including pronun¬ 
ciation is useless. But the question of inherent /a/ in a consonantal 
letter is bothersome.. The stress-accent and syllabification also 
make difference in pronunciation. These are not indicated even in 
4 
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bilingual dictionaries. It has to be borne in mind that Hindi is 
learnt by hundreds of thousands of non-Hindi learners andjsubtleties 
or pronunciation must be noted wherever they occur. 

Etymology has always been the weakest point in Indian lexico¬ 
graphy. Except Platts (1884 A. D.) no lexicographer has cared to 
take into account the researches of linguists in the field. An 
etymological dictionary of Hindi is-a great desideratum. 

The grammatical designations of the words are now fixed, and 
most of the modern dictionries are uniformly cautious. Some of the 
anamolies of Hindi grammar, however, have not yet been solved. 
For example, lana, in Hindi, is not a transitive verb. It is a 
compound word-le ana. Khatm is shown as noun, but it is an 
adjective. It is now a practice in modern dictionaries to show all 
irregular grammatical forms of a word. For example, an English 
dictionary will show under ban, that the /n/ is doubled in past tense 
or gerundial form, that /t/ of write is doubled in past participle and 
that its /e/ is deleted in "writing’. No Hindi dictionary shows 
irregular forms which words take in their morpho-phonemic behavi¬ 
our. 


It is worth consideration that derivations and compounds are 
given in the same paragraph after the main word. That would save 
much space and explain lexical connections. "Brihat Hindi Kosh’ 
and "Brithat Angrezi-Hindi Kosh’, both published by Gyan Mandal, 
Varanasi, are the only dictionaries which do it. 

It is generally for meanings that a reader consults a dictionary, 
and it is this feature to which Ram Chandra Varma and the Nagarl 
Pracharini Sabha have given their particular attention. But there 
are two big flaws. Meanings and nuances are seldom illustrated 
from speech and literature. In this respect Hornby’s Advanced 
Learner’ Dictionary-or the Universal English Dictionary can serve as 
a good model. 

Definitions and explanations too, are not scientific. Compare 
pani in "Hindi Shabda Sagar’-"a famous liquid substance which 
is transparent, odourless and tasteless. It is indispenesable for 
moving and unmoving living beings. Like air, no living being 
can live without it’, "water in Webster’s-"the colourless transparent 
liquid occurring on earth as rivers, lakes, oceans, etc., and falling 
from the clouds as rain : it is chemically a compound of hydrogen 
and oxygen, water and under laboratory conditions it freezes hard 
forming ice, at 32° F (O degrees centigrade) and boils, forming 
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steam, at 212° F (100° C). Or, take ‘dhvani’ ‘sound’. Hindi Shabda 
Sagar-‘a sensation produced in the organ of hearing of that object 
which is received by the organ of hearing’ and a small English 
dictionary, entitled ‘Words’-‘Sensation received through the organ 
of speech through vibration transmitted by the air or other medium’. 

Webster’s is of course, famous for its scientific definitions of 
terms. Hindi lexicographers need to learn much from it. 

Meanings should be indicated by specialized subjects in which 
they are so used. 

The Hindi lexicographers have yet to realize that such meanings 
as ‘a kind of bird’, ‘a species of herbs’, ‘name of a flower or plant’ 
land the reader nowhere. A modern dictionary is getting encyclo¬ 
paedic. Webster’s New World Dictionary gives the following 
meaning of ‘diarchy’. 

‘Government shared by two rulers, powers, etc.’. 

The Hindi Shabda Sagar says 

‘That form of administration or Government in which the right 
of administration rests into two persons’. And then it gives in 
about 20 lines the history of diarcy in India under the Government 
of India Act, 1919 and its working. 

So elaborate. ! 

Also under ‘dollar’, the Hindi dictionary says-“a coin of 
America : It is equivalent to 100 cents. In value rate of exchange 
changes from time to time. Some time back a dollar was worth Rs. 
3/2. Now its rate is India Rupees is about 4.87.” 

Please mark this particular volume was published in 1965. 

The rate since 1965 has been Rupees 7.50 for a dollar. 

The information, if it could be correct, was useful, although it 
could be written in one line in lexicographical style. 

But see the folloing in contrast 

jwala Malini: Name of a Goddess, according to Tantra. 

Jyotiras : A kind of jewel mentioned in Valmiki’s 
Ramayana and Brihat Samhita. 
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Jhallisak : A kind of dance. 

tandulaugh : A kind of bamboo. 

tange : A kind of tree. 

The ordering of meanings has attracted the attention of 
lexicographers in the West. In India, no attempt has been made at 
finding frequencies of meanings of individual words. Without this, 
the order is fixed arbitrarily. The historical development of a 
meaning can be another consideration. But this, too, has not been 
given any attention. 

Sanskrit words have lost a large number of meanings in Hindi 
but as the Hindi lexicographers draw on Sanskrit lexicons, they 
never care to see that such meanings are not at all prevalent in Hindi. 
For example, iff, go. 

1 . Cow (2) Ray of light (3) A medicine (4) Organ (5) Speech 
(6) Goddess Saraswathi (7) Eye sight (8) Lightning (9) Earth 
(10) Direction (11) Mother (12) Goat, Buffalo, Sheep or any 
other milk giving animal, (13) Tongues and asmas (14) Bull 
(15) Sun (16) Moon (17) Arrow (18) Singer (19) Admirer 
(20) Sound (21) Water (22) The number nine (23) Thunder 
bolt (24) Animal etc. 

The fact is that there is no such word as iff in Hindi. It exists 
only in some compounds like goshala, godan, godhuli, gop, gopal, 
gopastami, go-pucch, gobar, gomay, gomukh, gomutra, gomedh, 
goraksak, goraj, goras, etc., in which only one meaning viz., £ cow’ is 
available. In ‘gochar’ there is another meaning. That is all. The 
other twenty and old meanings given in the dictionary are redundant, 
useless and misleading. 

A modern dictionary is supposed to give pictures, figures, charts 
and maps. If all the pictures from the entire volumes of dictionarie s 
in Hindi, unilingual as well as bilingual, are collected at one place 
their number may not go beyond 500. These too are of very minor 
importance. Pictures of doors, pincers, stair-cases, aeroplanes 
books, chairs and tables will not help. Our dictionaries should 
gives purely Indian articles which are not available anywhere outside 
the Hindi region. Such an illustrative material is expensive, indeed. 
And an expensive volume would not sell. Therefore, Hindi lexicog' 
raphers do not feel encouraged to include such material. 
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It need not be repeated that accuracy in spelling, grammar, 
usage and meaning is the very essence of a lexicographical work. 
But it is regrettable that even the glossaries published by the 
Government of India or by such responsible societies as the Nagari 
pracharini sabha which have received lakhs of rupees in grants, are 
full of mistakes. I here refer only to four pages of the Hindi 
Shabda Sagar : 

Page 1725 tf-srfas for ^r% 5 T> 

Page 1770 Spelling *?*, 'ftsTT, *Tfhr, -p*!* 

Grammar t* spl rff* 

Page 1771 printed for 

sfcR wffcj with final consonant three times 

Meanings of sftfegr ^?t*reft **5 ^rit sptf sfarr 
in wihch the last clause is redundant. 

Etymology of offer* aw is aft** + aw, of oft** wfcr oft** + ** 
and sft** is 5 ft** + 

All waste of space and time. 

Page 1774 

I have to add a few more lines by way of additional information. 

I understand that the Terminological Commission has published 
three additional glossaries of some post-graduate scientific subjects, 
and that four glossaries have been sent to the press. The 
Ministry of Education, Government of India has announced a 
scheme to compile and prepare a dictionary of Hindi along the 
Webster’s. 

I myself have finished compilation of an English-Hindi 
Dictionary on the lines of Universal and Advanced English 
Dictionaries. I intend to finish editing it by July, and then send it 
to the press. I have also in hand the compilation ofaHindi- 
English dictionary of Current Hindi (i.e. it will not include archaic, 
obsolete, diatectic or purely poetic lexemes). It is expected to be 
as my English-Hindi dictionary- Dr. Bhola Nath Tiwari and 
Mahendra Bhatnagar have prepared a Hindi-English Dictionary 
Which was due to be published in Qctobef last, but has not yet seen 
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the light of the day. Dr. Badri Nath Kapur has prepared 
glossaries entitled f Shabda Parivar Kosh’ which can be good basis 
for a dictionary with items arranged etymologically. 

Hindi has no historical dictionary, no dictionary of professional 
terms existing among artisans speaking various dialects, no graded 
dictionaries based on lexical and semantic frequencies, no rhyming 
dictionary, no word-finders, no etymological dictionary on 
scientific basis, no dictionary of names and surnames. A dictionary 
of phrases and collocations is another desideratum. We also need 
a dictionary of difficult words. I have recently seen a small Hindi- 
Urdu dictionary, Banaras, 1968, which I can recommend to bilingual 
lexicographers. It gives only those words which are not common 
to Hindi and Urdu. Dictionaries of such exclusive words would be 
handy, useful and cheap 

In conclusion, I have to add that Hindi is, of course, most 
forward in its march on the lexicographical field. On an average it 
has annually produced eight dictionaries during the last twentytwo 
years. It is creditable indeed. 

But still, it is far behind any Western standards. I have 
indicated some defects which need our immediate attention. 



RESEARCH PLAN FOR THE PRODUCTION 
OF DICTIONARIES BY CENTRAL 
INSTITUTE OF HINDI, AGRA. 

N. V. RAJAGOPALAN 


The Central Institute of Hindi has been engaged in research for 
producing various teaching materials and text-books for teaching 
Hindi as second language. 

This research work is being conducted on two lines, one, for 
evolving a method of teaching Hindi to the non-Hindi language 
speakers and two, for the production of teaching materials of 
various types and text books. 

In the area of the production of teaching materials contrastive 
study of Indian languages forms the basis of our work. With the 
help of the research assistants employed for such specific purpose 
and also with the help of the teacher-trainees of the Nishnat course 
(which is equivalent to M.Ed., and where the student has to write a 
disseration on a linguistic or educational topic) a considerable 
amount of research work has been done. The members of the staff 
also have been engaged in research. Part of this work has been 
published and much awaits publication. 

Preparation of various types of dictionaries forms an important 
part ofour research plan. It is needless to say that in learning a 
second language, apart from the phonological and grammatical 
aspects of the language, its lexicon and the usages with particular 
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semantic contexts are to be properly learnt. Indian languages have 
a common cultural background with characteristic regional differen¬ 
ces and also draw heavily upon the Sanskrit language. This 
commonness apart, the use of the same vocabulary in these several 
languages varies and at times items are dissimilar in meaning. This 
poses a problem in learning Hindi usage. Takingt his into 
consideration, we have started our work on dictionaries on the 
following lines 

I. Study of the vocabulary of common origin used in Hindi and 
other Indian languages. This study consists of the semantic simila¬ 
rity, dissimilarity, different derivative meanings acquired in 
different languages, and also the grammatical aspects, such as gender- 
of the words. 

The Common Vocabulary of Tamil and Hindi (by Sri V. R. 

Jagannathan.) has been recently published by the Institute. A study 
of words of Arabic and Persian origin used in Hindi (by Sri Sitaram) 
has been completed and awaits publication. Similar work is nearing 
completion with respect to Telugu, Malayalam, Kannada and 
Gujarati languages. Some disserations prepared by our teacher 
trainees are : 

1. The Common Vocabulary of Hindi and Punjabi. 

2. The characteristic uses of the common words found in Hindi 
and Marathi. 

3. A linguistic study of words of common origin found in Telugu 
and Hindi. 

II. Second type of work on Vocabulary is as follows: 

The basic vocabulary of Hindi. (prepared by Sri V. R. 
Jagannathan.) which has proved very useful in preparing Hindi 
lessons. This is being published now with the synonyms in Telugu, 
Tamil, Kannada and Malayalam. Plans are underway-for the 
preparation of graded lists of non-basic vocabulary pertaining to 
special situations. 

III. The compilation of common idioms and proverbs also has 
been made our teacher-trainees of Nishnat, such as 

The proverbs of Hindi and Telugu. 

The proverbs of Marathi and Hindi, 
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The idioms in Hindi and Marathi. 

The idioms in Hindi and Panjabi. 

IV. The fourth type of work is bilingual dictionaries of Hindi 
and other languages. Our plan is to prepare about twenty 
dictionaries classified under three groups—One for High school 
students, containing about 6000 words with additional entries of 
derivative usages of Hindi and with meanings given in any other 
Indian languages. 

The second group is for the students of college courses. Such 
dictionaries will consist of about 18,000 words and their derivative 
usages. 

The third group comprises 

Hindi-IIindi dictionary. 

Dictionary of Idioms. 

Dictionary of Synonyms and Antonyms. 

Dictionary of Allusions and Symbols. 

The dictionaries mentioned under No. IV are only a part of a 
major plan, and the rest is to be taken up after finishing the first 
phase. 

The preparation of dictionaries is to proceed along with the 
preparation of text-books, and help-books of various types intended 
for different standards. 

Central Institute of Hindi, Agra 

Grade Listed of Vocabulary and Dictionaries. 

I. Published works :— 

(1) A comparative’study of common vocabulary of Tamil 
and Hindi. 

(2) The Basic Vocabulary. 

II. Works ready for publication :— 

(3) The words of Arabic and Persian origin used in Hindi. 

(4) The words of Common origin used in Tejugu and Hindi, 
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(5) The common vocabulary of Punjabi and Hindi. 

(6) The structural peculiarities of common vocabulary 
Marathi and Hindi. 

(7) A comparative study of idioms in Marathi and Hindi. 

(8) A comparative study of idioms in Punjabi and Hindi. 

(9) The Tamil synonyms of the basic vocabulary of Hindi. 

(10) The Telugu synonyms of the basic vocabulary of Hindi. 

(11) The Kannada synonyms of the basic vocabulary in Hindi. 

(12) The Malayalam synonyms of the basic vocabulary of 
Hindi. 

III. Works to be completed :—* 

(13) The common vocabulary of Malayalam and Hindi. 

(14) The common vocabulary of Kannada and Hindi: 

(15) The common vocabulary of Telugu and Hindi. 

IV. Works to be taken up :— 

1. Bilingual Learner’s Dictionary—Hindi-Tamil, 

Tamil-Hindi 

2’ »» » ,, —Hindi-Telugu, 

Telugu-Hindi 

>> » >> —Hindi-Malayalam, 

Malayalam-Hindi 

4- »> >» » — Hindi-Kannada, 

Kannada-Hindi 

5. Bilingual Learner’s Dictionary—Hindi-Marathi, 

Marathi-Hindi 

6. t s » ,, —Hindi-Assamese 

Assamese-Hindi 

7 - » » » — Hindi-Naga, 

Naga-Hindi. 


* After this paper was presented work on these was postponed 
in the Central Institute of Hindi, as the Central Institute of Indian 
Languages, Mysore undertook to prepare Hindi—modern Indian 
languages common vocabularies. The three mentioned here and 
some more have already been published by now. — Editor, 
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Bilingual Intermediate Dictionaries 

8. Bilingual Intermediate Dictionary—Hindi-Tamil, 






Tamii-Hindi. 

9. 

99 

99 

99 

—Hindi-Telugu, 
Telugu-Hindi. 

10. 

99 

99 

99 

—Hindi-Malayalam, 
Malayalam-Hindi. 

11. 

99 

99 

99 

—Hindi-Kannada, 
Kannada-Hindi. 

12. 

99 

99 

99 

—Hindi-Marathi, 
Marathi-Hindi. 

13* 

■ 

*99 

99 

—Hindi-Assamese, 
Assamese-Hindi 

14.' 

99 

99 

99 

—Hindi-Naga, 
Naga-Hindi. 


15. Hindi-Hindi Dictionary 

■ i 

16. Dictionary of Ididins 

17. Dictionary of Synonyms and Antonyms. 

18. Dictionary of Allusions and Symbols. 


i 






A BRIEF SURVEY OF DICTIONARY 

IN KARNATAKA* 

GURUNATH JOSHI 


Kannada, the language of Karnatak has a rich literature which 
has grown and become rich during the last two thousand years. If 
we go through the history of Kannada literature from its beginning 
to this date, we find that attempts have been made in the area of 
Dictionary-making by individuals as well as by groups of scholars 
and editors. The following types of Dictionaries have been 
published so far from the 12th Century to the present times : 

I Sanrkrit-Kannada Dictionaries in Verses and Prose. 

II Glossaries of Technical terms 

III Kannada-Kannada Dictionaries in Verses and Prose 

IV English-Kannada Dictionaries 

V Kannada-English Dictionaries 

VI English-English-Kannada Dictionaries 

VII Dictionaries of Proverbs in Kannada 
VIII Dictionaries of Idioms in Kannada 

IX Hindi-Kannada Dictionaries 

X Kannada-Hindi Dictionaries 

XI Kannada-Kannada-Hindi Dictionary 


♦Based on 

i. Articles published in ‘Karmaveer’ by Sri Betageri Krishna 
Sharma 

ji. Dictionaries of different lexicographers 
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XII Hindi-English-Kannada Dictionary 

XIII Kannada-Sanskrit Dictionary 

XIV Prakrit-Kannada Dictionary 

XV Hindi-Marathi Dictionary. 

Dictionary is a book containing the words of a language 
alphabetically arranged with their meanings, etymology and in¬ 
formation on any field of knowledge. If we examine all the above- 
mentioned types of dictionaries keeping in view the definition of a 
dictionary, we find that majority of them have in one way or other 
some draw-backs. In many of them, words are not alphabatically 
arranged, only meanings of words are given and etymology has been 
neglected. Therefore, they cannot satisfy the needs of scholars who 
desire to study Kannada literature deeply and these dictionaries can 
at best satisfy the requirements of students, particularly of High 
Schools and Colleges, studying Sanskrit, Kannada, English and 
Hindi. Some dictionaries have been prepared only with a view to 
impart adequate knowledge of Kannada to the ruling class knowing 
English only. 

Some attempts have been made in compiling dictionaries useful 
for the study of scientific subjects. However, after independence, 
literary Association, Universities etc. have taken up the dictionary 
making work with broader objectives. 

We shall study and evaluate the dictionaries so far published 
one by one, in brief. 

I. Sanskrit-Kannnda Dictionaries: 

1. Abhidhana Ratnamala Karnatak Teeke : 

(1145) by Nagavarma-II. This is in prose containing Sanskrit 
words with meanings in pure Kannada. 

2. Vastukoshaby Nagavarma-II. This has been compiled 
by taking help of many Sanskrit works in verses, and Kannada 
meanings have been given for Sanskrit words. 

3. Abhinavabhidiian:—(1398) by Abhinava Mangaraj is in 
verses. 

4. Amarakosh Teeke(16th cent.) by Kavi Vithala. 
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5. Nanartha Ratnakara : by Devottama is iifverses. 

6. Sanskrit-Kannada Kosh : (1967) by S. V. Hanji. 

7. Sanskrit-Kannada Shabdakosh s (1965) by G. B. Joshi. 

Kannada literature has been influenced by Sanskrit literature 
to a great extent. The study of Sanskrit language and its literature 
was considered essential for the growth and richness of Kannada 
language and literature and for the study of Kannada classics. 
Therefore these dictionaries were compiled and published for the 
use of Sanskrit and Kannada students. Except in the last two 
dictionaries, only meanings have been given to nouns in Kannada. 
Etymology has been neglected in all these works. 

II. Glossaries of Technical Terms : 

Though we find many fine works on different branches and subjects 
of Science from the Century viz: .Zoology, Mathematics, Botany, 
Grammar, Astrology, Astronomy, Music, Medicine, and Science 
of love, we do not have a consolidated glossary of technical terms. 
We have very few glossaries pertaining to medical science, but 
we find vocabularies different branches of sicence in some 
English-English-Kannada Dictionaries. These are the dictionaries 
we find under this category : 

1. Akaradi Vaidya Nighantu : (1300) by Amritanandi. In this 
meanings are given for Sanskrit words. 

Marathi-Kannada-Sanskrlt Vanaspati Kosha: 

2. Marathi-Kannada-Sanskrit Vanaspathi Kosha —by Dr. 
Bodharao Mahishi. Meanings have been given in Kannada for 
rare herbs used in Ayurvedic; system of medicine. Etymology, is 
also kept in view. Marathi is used in this work as this language 
was also studied in northern part of Karnataka. 

3. Oshadhi Kosha : (1940) by A. Venkat Rao and H. Shesha 

Iyangar. This is published by Madras University. It is a very good 
dictionary on medicine and is useful for the students of medical 
science. 

4. Brihannighantu : (1943) Dr. Halsikar of Hubli has 

mentioned about this in ‘Arya Vaidya’ magazine. 
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3. A Kanarese Vocabulary of some Homonyms and Technical 
Words: (1928)—This is published by Basel Mission Press, 
Mangalore. 

6. Kisamvar Glossary of Kanarese words : (1925) by 
U. Narasingarao. 

7 . English-Kannada Scientific Glossary has been published by 
Mysore Government Oriental Research Institute to the best of my 
memory. Department of Education, Mysore State, has published a 
few small dictionaries or technical subjects for the use of text-book 
writers in Kannada. 

III. Kannada-Kannada Dictionaries in Verses of Prose. Attempts 
have been made in dictionary-making in Kannada from 10th Century 
to 19th Century. Dictionaries produced during this period are 
useful for the study of Kannada literature. They contain only 
selected words with meanings in Kannada without etymology. 

19th Century is considered as a dark period in Kannada 
literature. At this time Karnataka was not an independent State ; 
its parts were attached to Bombay, Madras, Hyderabad States and 
Mysore was a princely state under the influence of British 
Governament. Under such circumstances, Kannada survived with the 
partronage of Mummadi Krishnaraja Wadeyar. 

In the later half of the 19th Century, in northern part of 
Karnataka, Kannada primary schools and training institutions were 
started. Missionaries and Kannada Pandits began to work for the 
renaissance of Kannada. Because of the efforts of these people, 
Kannada dictionaries were published. 

Dictionaries prepared in the later half of the 19th century to the 
present day, are mainly for the use of students of Kannada and 
English. Except one or two, these dictionaries contain words with 
meanings and do not give without etymology etc. The dictionaries 
under this category published so far are as under : 

1. Rannakand : (10th cent.) by poet Ranna, is in verses. We 
find no proper arrangement nor any order in this. This work is 
not available in a completed form. 

2. Kabbiqara Kaipidi-I : (app. 15th cent.) is a very small 
dictionary in verses; the name of its author is not known. 
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3. Kabbiqara Kaipidi-If : (1530) by poet Linganamantri is 

also in verses. No proper arrangement of words is found in this 
work. 

4. Chatursya Nighantu : (15th cent.) by Bommarasa, is in 

verses. No proper order of words and meanings is found in this 
also. 

5. Karnataka Sbabda Manjari: (16th cent.) by Virakta 

Tontadarya, is in verses. In this we find Kannada meanings for 
Sanskrit words and also for corrupted words used in Kannada, in a 
proper order. 

6. Earnatak Sanjeewana : (1600) by Shringara Kavi is in verses. 
This is a very useful glossary for the students of poetry. 

7. Kavi Kantha Hara : (1640) by poet ‘Surya’ is in verses. 

8. Earnatak Nighantu : is in verses ; the name of the author 
and his period are not known. 

9. Earnatak Sabda Saran : (1400) is in pure Kannada prose. 
Meanings for nearly 1500 literary words have been given, but the 
name of the author is not known. 

10. Sbabdagamaj : (16th cent.) is in prose (?) many meanings 
for a word are given, but author’s name is unknown. 

11. Shabda-Manjari : (19th cent.) is by Gangadhar 

Madiwaleshwar Turmari, who was a wellknown Kannada Pandit of 
Northern Karnatak. This work contains meanings for Kannada 
words and is meant for Europeans who want to study Kannada. 
This dictionary though meant for foreigners, is also useful to the 
students of Kannada, and the copies of this were distributed to all 
the schools in northern Karnataka. 

12. Sbabda Vyutpatti : (19th cent.) is by Pandurang Chintamani 
Petkar. In this we find etymological meanings for Kannada words. 
This helps one to understand the Shabda_manjari by Turmari. 

13. Shabda Sangraha : ( 19th cent. ) : It is by Gururao 
Vithalrao Mohare and is a very small glossary in Kannada. 

14. Nanarth Shabdawali Mattu Sabdarthagalu: (19th cent.): 
It is by Bolar Ramakrishnaiah, and is a dictionary contaning many 
meanings for word and also nouns. 
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15. Kannada Nighantu: (1951): It is by Machhimale Shankar 
Narayan Rao, R. S. Nawurukar and Sediyapu Krishnabhatta ; It is a 
very good dictionary containing words used in Kannada classics 
with many meanings for them. It is found very useful for the 
students of Kannada classics. 

16. Sachitra Kannada-Kannada Kasturi Kosha: (1957) is by 
Pandit C. A. Kawali. It is also very useful for Kannada students. 

17. Kannada-Kannada Shabdakosha : (1952) is by Shivaram 
Karanth, a versatile writer of Kannada and is very useful for the 
students of Kannada literature. 

18. Mangabhidhan athawa Abhinawabhidhan: (1952) is by 
Mangaraj and is published recently. 

19. Kannada Nighantu: (1968) is edited by eminent professors 
and scholars of Kannada, and published by Kannada Sahitya 
Parishat, Bangalore. Only a few parts have so for been published.* 
This dictionary is being prepared according to the definition of a 
dictionary and therefore when all the parts of the dictionary are 
published it would be very useful to scholars, students, authors, 
translaters etc., of Karnataka. 

Prof. S. S. Basawanal had compiled a very good Kannada- 
K annada dictionary, but it did not see the light of the day. 

Some edited works of famous old Kannada writers and 
magazines like ‘Kasturi’ of Hubli are contributing their mite for the 
advancement of dictionary-making work. 

Dictionaries under this category from 1 to 12 are rarely found. 
If these dictionaries are edited and published, they would be very 
helpful not only to the students of Kannada but also for the 
compilers of dictionaries and writers of text-books. 

IV English-Kannada Dictionaries: 

Under this category we have the following dictionaries : 

1. An English-Kanarese School Dictionary: (1876) by Rev, F. 

Ziegler, Dharwar. 

2. Anglo-Kanarese Crown Dictionary (1888 ?) by Christanuja 
Wasta, Mangalore. 

* 


5 
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Sharada English-Kannada Dictionary (1955) published by 
Sharada Sadana Mysore. 

4, English-Kannada Nighantu : (1946) by an editorial board of 
Kannada scholars, published by the University of Mysore. 

The first three dictionaries are compiled for the use of Kannada 
students of English language especially of boys of first and second 
grade Anglo-Vernacular schools. They are not only useful to 
Kannada students of English but also to English and European 
students of Kannada. 


The fourth dictionary has been compiled by eminent scholars of 
Kannada for the use of persons possessing knowledge of English of 
about High school standard and seeking lexical help in the study of 
English book and journals on the various subjects of living interest 
to the world of today. This is also useful to teachers, professors, 
writers and journalists etc. But this is not within the reach of a 
common man of Karnataka. 

V. Kannada-English Dictionaries : 

We have very few dictionaries under this category : 

1. Kannada-English Dictionary: (1857) by Rev. Reeveand 
Sanderson. 

2. Kannada-English Dictionary : (1894) by Rev. Dr. F. Kittel. 

3. Kannada-English Dictionary : (1899) by Rev. J. Bucher, 

chiefly based on the work of Dr. F. Kittel. The first and this 
dictionary are mainly compiled for the use of high school students 
of Kannada and also for English people who learn Kannada. The 
second one is as useful as the English-Kannada Nighantu of Mysore 
University is. 

Deccan College publications on different dialects of Kannada 
will serve as very useful glossaries for Kannada students and 
scholars. 

VI. English-English Kannada Dictionaries : 

Under this category we have only two important dictionaries: 

1* Standard English-English-Kannada Dictonary; (\ 944 ) hv T> K 
Bharadvaj, Vaidyagum. 
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2. English-Fnglish-Kannada Dictionary : (1962) by K. Vithal 
Shenai, B.A., L.T. Orient Longmans publication. 

Bharadwaja’s Dictionary is very popular and is useful to the 
students of high schools and colleges since it meets their require¬ 
ments. 

VII. Dictionaries of Proverbs in Kannada: 

We have the following dictionaries under this category : 

1. Kannada Gadegala Kosha : (1963) by T. V. Venkataramayya 

2. Karnatak Lokokti nidhi : (1912) published by Basel Mission 
Press, Mangalore. 

3. Kannad Gadegala : (1959) by Achhappa H. S., Mysore 

4 . Nalnudi-Nannudi: (1962) by Prof. M. Mariyappa Bhatta, 
Shri N. Venkat Rao, Dr. R. P. Sethu Pillai and Dr. S. K. Nayar. 

5. Gadegal-Geetagalu : (1960) by Ramaradhya H. M. 

6. Samatis Sangraha : (1906) by Hanumant Govind Joshi. 
This contains proverbs in Kannada and their equivalents in 
English. It is useful for the students of English and Kannada 
languages. 

The first five dictionaries are only collections of proverbs 
alphabetically arranged. The usages of proverbs are not given 
They are useful only for those who have a fair knowledge of 
Kannada, common sense and experience. 

VIII. Dictionaries of Idioms in Kannada : 

We have no dictionaries of idioms separately except one, 
Glossaries of Kannada normally contain idioms also. 

1. Kannada Padenudigala Kosha: (1968) by T. V. Venkata- 

rammayya. 

IX. Hindi-Kannada Dictionaries: 

When Mahatma Gandhi emerged on the horizon of Indian 
politics, he declared that Hindi is the only language which can be 
accepted as a national language. He advised the congress workers 
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to learn Hindi. In 1937 Congress Governments in different provinces 
introduced Hindi in schools and colleges. Hindi has been accepted 
as the official language of India in our constitution For the use of 
students and other lovers of Hindi, some Hindi teachers knowing 
Kannada also compiled Hindi-Kannada dictionaries. They are as 
under : 

1. Hindi-Kannada Nighantu : (1945?) by Prof. Jambunathan 

2. Hindi-Kannada Shabda Kasha : (1956) by Gurunath Joshi 

3. Hindi-Kannada Kosha : (1948) by Pandit Sidhanath Pant. 

4. Hindi-Kannada Kosha : (1948-50) by Shri Mannur. 

Among these four dictionaries Hindi Kannada Shabda-Kosha is 
very popular because it is alphabetically arranged and contains more 
literary, scientific, Urdu words and idioms etc. with meanings. 

X. Hindi-Hindi-Kannada Dictionaries: 

We have at present only one dictionary under this category 
useful for the students of Hindi. 

1. Hindi-Hindi-Kannada Ratna Kosha: (1951) by J. D. Maisale. 

XI. Kannada-Hindi Dictionaries : 

Under this category we haye two dictionaries useful only for 
the students of Kannada and Hindi. 

1, Sachitra Kannada-Hindi Adarsha Kosha : (1957) by J. D. 
Maisale, Prof. S. V. Bhat and Prof. Chandulal Dube. 

2. Kannada-Kannada-Hindi Shabda Kosha : (1957) by Gurunath 
Joshi. 

XII. Hindi-English-Kannada Dictionaries : 

We have only one dictionary of this type which is useful for the 
students of Hindi who have knowledge of English Kannada. 

1. Adhunika Hindi-Kannada-English Shabdakosha : by L. S. 
Chitaguppi. 

XIII. Kannada-Sanskrit-Dictionary: 

There is only one dictionary of this type viz., 

(1) Shabdamanidarpana : (18th cent.) by Keshiraja. Though this 
is a grammar book, it gives meanings to pure Kannada root verbs. 
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XIV. Bharata Nighantu : (16th cent.) Author is not known. 
But this book contains Prakrit words used in Kannada and is useful 
for Kannada students of Kannada classics. 

Suggestions: 

There is a need for the following types of dictionaries . 

1. Comprehensive consolidated glossary of technical terms 
useful to the students and teachers as Bangalore and Mysore 
universities are adopting Kannada as the medium of instruction. 

2. Hindi-Kannada dictionary : Such a dictionary would by 
useful to the students of Hindi for B.A. and M.A. examinations. 

3. Kannada Sahitya Kosha: Such a dictionary like Hindi 
Sahitya Kosha Part II and I published by Jnanmandal, Kashi 
would be useful to the students of Kannada studying for B.A. and 
M.A. examinations. 

4. A glosary of Kannada Phrases andj Idioms with meanings 
and usages in Kannada. 

5. A glossary of Kannada proverbs : with meanings and usages 
in suitable situations as we have no dictionaries of these types 
(4 & 5) in Kannada. 



HISTORY OF DICTIONARIES IN KANNADA 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
BILINGUAL DICTIONARIES 

A. S. KEDILAYA 

History of Kannada Lexicography has a hoary past. Ranna 
Kanda, a Kannada-Kannada lexicon in verse, seems to be composed 
by Ranna. If this poet is the same Ranna (993 A. D.) who wrote the 
famous Kavya, the Gada Yuddha, then Ranna Kanda will be the 
earliest lexicon in Kannada. In this lexicon, meanings are given 
to words selected at rendom. There is no proper division as to 
semantic area nor any order in giving words and their meanings 
This lexicon is useful only in that it gives meanings to a host of 
Kannada words. 

Attempt at lexicon-making is seen in some parts of 
Sabdamanidrapana, a work on old Kannada Grammar by the 
celebrated grammarian Kesiraja (C. 1260 A. D.). In the first 
chapter. Letter and Euphonism, while dealing with the letter la, 
he gives a list of 131 words with this letter. The meaning of these 
words vary from a single meaning to as many as five. In the 
ninth chapter, Prayogasara or Sabdartha nirnaya, meanings in 
Kannada for 237 Kannada words are given. In Chapter VI, named 
as Dhatu Prakarana, 973 Kannada Verbal roots are given with their 
meanings in Sanskrit. Thus this chapter is in the form of a 
Kannada-Sanskrit bilingual dictionary. 

In 1400 A. D., Kannada-Kannada lexicon (nighantu) in prose, 
Karnataka Sabdasara, has been composed by an unknown author. 
The word-list in the Prayogasara of Sabdhamanidarpana has been 
1'ully utilised here. 
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Caturasya Nighantu (c. 1450 A. D.) by Caturasya Bommarasa, a 
Veerashaiva poet is a lexical work of 64 verses. There is no order 
in selecting the words while giving their meanings here. The words 
are not arranged either semantically or are in alphabetical order. 

Linga Mantri, a Veerashaiva poet (c. 1530) has composed a 
Kannada-Kannada lexicon in verse, titled Kabbigara Kaipidi, 
comprising of 100 verses. Here the author has given meaning of a 
large number of Kannada words. 

Virakta Tontadarya’s Karnataka Sabdamanjari (c. 1560), compris. 
ing of 120 verses, Sringara Kavi’s Karnatak Sanjeevana (c. 1600 
A.D.), a short work of 35 verses, Sabdagama, a lexical work of 202 
verses and Bharata Nighantu in 67 verses, are the other Kannada- 
Kannada lexicons. 

The early bilingual lexicons in Kannada are the following: 

(i) Abhidhana Vastukosa by Nagavarma II (c. 1145)-a 
Sanskrit-Kannada Dictionary. 

(ii) Halayudha’s Abhidhana Ratnamala, with Kannada 
commentary, probably by Nagavarma II.-A Sanskrit 
Kannada Dictionary. 

(iii) NanarthalRatnakara by Devottama (1600) Sanskrit- 
Kannada Dictionary. 

(iv) Naciraja’s Nacirajiya (1300), A Kannada commentary on 
Amarakosa. Sanskrit-Sanskrit-Kannada Dictionary. 

Some Sanskrit-Sanskrit dictionaries are also available, which 
were compiled in Karnataka. The important ones among them are 
the following two : 

(i) Abhinavabhidhana by Mangaraja (1398), where words 
are semantically classfied and arranged. 

(ii) A New commentary of Amarakosa by Siddhanti 
Subramanya Sastri (1873). 

The Kannada Nighntus noted above are excellent source-books 
for the compilation of dictionaries on-.scientific principles, as 
meanings to many obsolete words are found preserved here. We 
also find all the possible equivalents for a given word, which ar$ 
n their turn classified semantically. 
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Such dictionaries were useful especially to verse composers as 
they supplied them with a wealth of vocabulary. 

Sanskrit-Kannada lexicons are also useful as they supply 
material for Kannada Dictionary compilers. Many Sanskrit words 
have been used in Kannada literary works and to know their 
meanings Sanskrit-Kannada lexicons are of a great help. 

Dictionary-making on the models of English Dictionaries 
makes a beginning in the nineteenth century. Words were classified 
according to alphbetical order and completeness of vocabulary 
was aimed at. 

At first this work was taken by missionaries like Reeves and 
Kittel. They composed Kannada-English Dictionaries to enable 
non-Kannada English knowing Kannada scholars to know the 
correct meanings of Kannada words. William Reeves’ English- 
Kannada Dictionary appeared in 1824. This has gone out of print 
and its re-printing is an urgent necessity for Kannada Lexico¬ 
graphers. Kittel composed his monumental Kannada-English 
Dictionary in 1894. This work has now been revised and re-edited 
by the Kannada Department of Madras University. This work was 
undertaken as Kittel’s Kannada-English dictionary had gone out op 
print and those who needed it for reference had to look for second¬ 
hand copies and buy them at fancy prices, if available. 

If the revised edition many of the earliest Kannada classics, to 
which Kittel did not have access at that time, have been consulted 
and references from the texts have been entered. In all, about 7800 
new items have been added into this revised edition (some of them 
entirely independent new entries and others as quotations in 
appropriate places). Meaning for the variants of a word are also 
given to facilitate easy reference. Some of the new featured of the 
revised and enlarged edition of the dictionary are: 

(a) For some of the Desya words gvien by Kittel, if apt 
quotations containig such words are available in the texts 
now scrutinised, these quotations have been incorported 
within square brackets. These would go a long way to 

fix the chronology of words in Kannada. 

(b) Additional cognates (especially Tulu words) have been 
given and wrong ones deleted. 
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(c) Meanings have been suggested wherever possible with a 
question mark. 

(d) Wrong derivations have been corrected wherever 
possible. 

(e) Almost all the colloquial words given by Kittel (even 
if they have little literary value) have been retained. 

(f) Word given with apparent wrong splitting of compounds 
have been omitted. 

(g) Almost all words standing as main entries have now 
their meanings given (unless the variant is very near it). 

Rev. J. Bucher’s Kannada-English school dictionary was 
published in 1923. 

Many English-Kannada dictionaries have been published to 
cater to the needs of students and others studying English. Rev. F. 
Zeigler’s English-Kannada School Dictionary published in 1896 is 
one such attempt. The English-Kannada Dictionary edited by the 
University of Mysore in 1946 is the most significant work in this 
respect. It has deen useful not only to students and the lay man 
but also to scholars who translate English works into Kannada. 

Bharadwaja’s Kannada-Kannada Dictionary, Sirigannada 
Artha-Kosa by Dr. K. S. Karanth are some of the Unilingual 
Kannada dictionaries. In this connection the project undertaken 
by Kannada Sahitya Parishat is worth mentioning. An extensive 
Kannada-Kannada Dictionary is being prepared by the Kannada 
Sahitya Parishat, Bangalore at present. 

In order to discuss some of the problems of bilingual dictiona¬ 
ries, I may refer to the Tulu-English Dictionary of Manner and 
the recent Tulu-English Dictionary published by the Madras 
University. The Tulu-English Dictionary by Manner was published 
in 1888. This dictionary by Manner had many drawbacks. In 
it a host of learn ed Sanskrit terms had been treated as Tulu due to 
Brahminical influence. Such items needed to be deleted in a good 
Tulu Dictionary. Similarly a large number of Kannada words— 
some of them not even loans—-had been imported into Manner’s 
Dictionary. These drawbacks have been removed in the Tulu- 
English Dictionary compiled by Prof. M. M. Bhat and myself and 
published by the Madras University in 1967. 
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In this dictionary the following kinds of lexical material has 
been utilised: 

(1) pure native(desya) words current among native speakers. 

(2) accepted loans from Kannada. 

(3) special derivatives from Sanskrit. 

(4) Sanskrit words which have undergone some semantic 
changes in Tulu, and 

(5) popular foreign vocabules (from Arabic, Persian, 
English etc.) 

(6) Certain family names of Tulu people and also proper 
nouns (names of men and women) have been included, 
as they would throw light on the anthropological and 
social aspects of the community. 

(7) With the cooperation of native speakers, many new 
words relating to fisheries and agricultural operations, 
social custom and manners have been included in this 
dictionary. 

As the authors of the dictionry belonged to the same place of 
Tulu Nadu viz. Puttur Taluk in South Kanara District, it is quite 
likely that some lexical items have been left out. There is also an 
apparent lack of source materials for the compilation of the 
dictionary. A study of the occupational terms of Tulu Nadu, 
collection of the Tulu vocabulary of different localities in Tulu, like 
Karkal, Mangalore, Udipi etc., and collection of the vocabulary of 
different social groups of Tulu people will provide a rich source for 
bringing out a more comprehensive Tulu Dictionary. 

In Trivandaum, The State Institute of Lanauages has a project of 
bilingual dictionaries of Malayalam and other South Indian 
languages and vice-versa. 

Preparation of a bilingual dictionary in two parts, (i) Kannada- 
Malayalam and (ii) Malayalam-Kannada, has been undertaken by 
myself and Dr. K. N. Ezhuttaccan of the Madras University. 

For preparing bilingual dictionaries, it is necessary that scholars 
proficient in both the languages should be employed. Even then 
there is bound to be some drawbacks. However competent one may 
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be, sometimes one cannot get the right word while giving equivalents 
in his own language. Then he has to give a meaning in a cumbersome 
and round-about mannar. This is found occassionally in bilingual 
dictionaries. For example, for the Malayalam word kappata, kappana 
Kannada equivalents cannot be readily found. One has to give its 
meaning as ‘a pit from where rectangular stonepieces are taken for 
use in building a house’. In coastal Karnataka (Tulu Nadu) there 
is an equivalent kalpada kaaane which may be assimilated into 
Kannada, Malayalm karuka is another such word. It means 
‘gnawing by the rats’. To give an equivalent meaning in Kannada 
is difficult. One has to describe it by giving its meaning as ‘to eat 
as by rats. kamaram in Malayalam is another example. The 
descriptive meaning of this word is ‘the pillars on which the timber 
is kept for sawing’. Word decade in Tulu Nadu < a part of Karnataka> 
is an equivalent and may be borrowed in Kannada, kalippu in 
Malayalam does not have an equivalent to be found readily in 
Kannada. It means the pain when one feels when the oil appied to 
the head gradually drips into the eyes’, kadamba in Malayalam 
means ‘pieces of wooden rods kept horizontally in the fence to 
enable people to cross it’. This word does have an equivalent in 
Kannada. I suggest, the Tulu word tadawe may be borrowed with 
advantage. 


The names of the various parts of a country-lift, devices for 
catching fish, etc., are semantics areas where such other examples 
are to be found easily. 

In some cases generalised and vague meanings are given which 
lead the reader nowhere. This occurs especially in the case of 
names of trees, flowers, seeds, creepers, fishes, insects, etc. In such 
cases, the lexicographer either cannot find suitable 
equivalents because they do not exist or are atleast difficult to find 
in the absence of good reference materials in the language on such 
semantic areas. As examples I may mention some in Kannada 
words Malayalam equivalents of which are not readily available. 


Kannada words 

adunelli-gida 

ane-kajji 

avari-kaduba 

Ikkerj-varaha 


Meaning given in Malayalam 

a kind of plant 
a kind of itch 

a kind of cake baked in steam 
an old gold coin of Ikkeri 
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iravantinge 

isvaraballi 

upa-hullu 


a kind of jasmine 
a kind of medicinal creeper 
a kind of grass. 


Similarly there are examples of Malayalam words Kannada 
equivalents of which are not readily available : 


Malayalam word 


Meaning given in kannada 


kanunni 

katalati 

kuri 

kil-mutala 

kakka-tondi 

kata 

kanhippottu 


a kind of herb 
a kind of medicinal plant 
a kind of fish 
a kind of fish 
a kind of creeper 
a kind of bird (a quail) 
a kind of fish (A jelly-fish) 


Even if the lexicographer were to give equivalent technical terms 
as gloss for such objects, it will not be of much help to the ordinary 
reader. The only way to remedy this defect is ihat of (1) consul¬ 
ting the nighantus or lexicons arranged subject-wise and (2) consul¬ 
ting experts in the specific fields in the particular language. 


Sometimes giving meaning of certain words of a language in 
another language is difficult as the social customs of the particular 
language group may not be shared in the other language group. 
For examples it will be difficult to give meanings of Kannada word 
udiko ganda or udike hendati in Malayalam. In Malayalam the 
meaning of the former may be given as ‘the husband of a widow % 
and the latter ‘ a widow remarried But in Kannada the connoted 
meaning is something different, uduke-ganda means ‘ a husband 
taken as a partner by widow under a simple social rite sanctioned 
by the society \ Similarly, udika-hendati means ‘the widow or the 
divorced woman taken as a partner according to such a rite.’ 

Another example may be given. The word kolli-uttu in 
Malayalam means ‘meals given to those who render help in the 
cremation of dead person’. The exact equivalent word cannot 
be given in Kannada as the custom is not in vogue in Kannada 
speaking area. 

The word adda-pallaki in Kannada means a palanquin having 
great personages seated in and borne crosswise as a great honour 
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conferred on them. As this practice is not in vouge in Malayalam 
an apt equivalent cannot be found in that language. 

Idioms are found in comprehensive dictionaries but omitted 
in compact dictionaries. Whether they are to be given in all the 
dictionaries and to what extent is a question to be decided by the 
lexiciographers. In this connection, I may mention here some 
of idioms in Kannada as examples. 


Kannada idiom 

Literal meaning 

Meaning of the idoim 

uppillada matu 

talk without salt 

useless talk 

uppukara haccu 

to add salt and hot 

to exaggerate 

kanda ede 

seen place 

any place 

kannige manneracu 

to throw dust into 
eyes 

to decieve 

kaikalu tole 

to wash hands and 
feet 

to go to the urinal or 
bathroom 

nalku niru 

four waters 

the [bath taken on the 
fourth day of menstru¬ 
ation 

benne haku 

to put butter 

to placate 

horage hogu 

to go out 

to pass stool 

hogi baru 

to go and come 

to take leave of 
(someone) 

Malayalam Idiom 

kambi valikkuka 

to bend the wire 

wire-pulling (maneu¬ 
vering) 

When there are 

a number of derivate 

words one has to decide 


whether these derivative words are to be given under the main entry 
or should be entered in their respective places in the alphabetically 
arranged dictionary. In comprehensive dictionaries these are 
given under the main entry as separately. Thus Kannada words, 
bilidu, bilupu, bel, bellage come under bili ‘white’ and also separately, 
kappage, kappu , karlya will come under kan ‘black’ and also 
separately. Similarly keccage, keccane, kempage will find entries 
under kempu ‘red’ and also separately. Words like kenjede, kendali , 
kendengu, kennalage, kempiruve, kebanna, kembaralu, kemmise, kesadi, 
kesuri, cendengu, cembonnu, all combinations with the word kempu 
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are found under kempu and also sepatately in big dictionaries. 
But whether the same procedure is to be followed in compact 
dictionaries also is a matter for consideration by the lexicographers. 
The reason for giving these derivatives separately is to facilitate 
finding their meanings. For examples if all these entries are given 
only under kempu a person may not be aware that he has to find out 
kempage, or keccane under kempu and therefore may be put in 
difficulty. 

Giving variants of a word in the same entry and also separately 
is also considered desirable by some persons as this would facilitate 
easy reference. For example the Kannada words agase, agace, agise 
would be shown against the common word agase and also separately. 
Similarly the words, agalike, agaluvike, agalke would be found 
under agal and also separately. 

As further examples, the related words, akkasaliga, akkasaligiti, 
akkasaliti and akkasale may be mentioned. If the related words are 
given under akkasale only, one coming across the word akkasaliga 
may not know that he has to search for it under the head akkasale. 
If these related words are given separate it will be easy to refer to 
them. 

The same procedure holds good for verbal forms also. In some 
dictionaries the forms tinda, tinnuva, etc., come under tinnu and alo 
find entries in their respective places. The forms banda, banditu are 
shown againist baru and also find separate entries. 

The arrangement of the words under the letters au and ai 
demands the attention of the lexicographer as the same letters have 
the forms of am and avi also. 

In the selection of words also one has to bear in mind the 
objective of his dictionary. The inclusion of colloquial forms, the 
local variants of a word, Sanskrit and foreign words, etc., in a 
dictionary depends upon these considerations. 

However, one has to watch against the entry of words of other 
languages into a dictionary as the language, in border areas is 
frequently influenced by the neighbouring languages. 

These are some of the interesting problems worth consideration. 



PREPARATION OF KANNADA-KANNADA 
DICTIONARY ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES 

N. BASAVARADHYA 


The history of lexicography in India goes back to the fourth 
century B.C. and even earlier. In Sanskrit the Vaidika Mghatu is the 
earliest, although its author and date are not known to us. This 
lexicon has many commentaries. The earlist commentary is Yaska’s 
Nirukta, which probably belongs to fourth century B.C. In this work, 
the words found in Vaidika Nighantu are explained along with their 
usages. 

A Dictionary is a book which gives us in one place, ready for 
reference, either the synonyms or different meanings or extended 
meanings of the words of a language. A dictionary is an absolute 
necessity for understanding a language. This is the reason why 
our ancestors used to make children memorise the lexicon. Even 
today there are scholars who can recite the whole of AmarakSSa by 
memory. A dictionary has its own role to play in our pursuit of 
knowledge. That is the reason why it is said in Kannada “Kosa Odui 
D5sa Nodu” “Go through the dictionary and travel round the 
world”. A dictionary makes us wiser in the use of language ; trave, 
makes us wiser in matter of living. 

There are many kinds of ancient lexicons Ekaksara-Nigantu, 
Vaidya Nighantu, Nanartha Nighantu, Osadhi KoSa etc. These 
lexicons have specific purposes and do not contain all the words of 
a language. Also, no historical information is obtainable from these 
lexicons. The only dictionary that is free from these drawbacks is 
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the one based on historical principles. But even in such a dictionary, 
all information that is available pertaining is to a word in a language 
is given ; but it need not necessarily contain the cognate words and 
information found in other languages about them. Thus the best 
dictionary that is suited to modern times is the one based on histori¬ 
cal principles with applications of linguistic science. 

Preparation of such a dictionary is not an easy matter. It is a 
task which needs long and laborious work by scholars. To begin 
with, a comprehensive collection of words is needed. For this, one 
must go to the unpublished and published-works and inscriptions 
ranging from their earliest period. The upper limit will always be 
that of the earliest inscription or work, or any written document as 
the case may be. It is always advisable to fix a lower limit; for 
example, from the earliest times up to say 1950. The words 
consulted must comprise every kind of that particular language; they 
may be ‘laukika’ or ‘vaidika’ ; the words collected may be technical 
or non-technical. 

All languages have standard forms as well as substandard 
forms. Weather to include the regional variations, sub-standard 
or obscene terms in ‘standard’ dictionary is a real problem. It is 
clear that such words must have a dictionary of their own. Many 
languages do have such dictionaries. 

There are other problems which a lexicographer must face. I 
will present a few of them. It is well known that collection of words 
for dictionary must be made only from good critical editions of old 
texts. But when critical editions are not available or when the 
collection is to be made from manuscripts, all kinds of mistakes creep 
in. Let us suppose that we have collected words from an unpublished 
work written on a palmleaf manuscript. When the work is critically 
edited and published which necessarily needs the use of many 
manuscripts, we observe that many ghost-words (apasabdas) will have 
crept into the dictionary. How to solve this problem? While 
collecting words from manuscript it is possible that some letters are 
misread ; or it also possible to ommit some rare and difficult words 
from recording on the supposition that the scribe might have erred 
there. Again, while collecting words from printed works there are 
problems to face. 

i. Printer’s mistakes: While collecting words from printed 
works these mistakes must be listed first. If there is an errata in 
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the end, it can also be utilized. But the real difficulty is in disting¬ 
uishing a ghost-word from an obsolete words. 

ii. Wrong-Cutting of Words : As a result of this, two or three 
words get clubbed together and give rise to a wrong form. A good 
example is ‘agulunela’ from Kittel for which he gives meanings as ‘a 
deep place, a ditch’ (agul, a ditch). But its actual usage is ondagulu 
neladalli bilalu’(Basava Purana 53-40), where agulu ( = a grain of 
rice) and nela ( = floor) are two different words. 

Suryakavi of 1640 A. D. has in his lexicon, recorded the meaning 
of ‘edda’ as manohara, beautiful (eddamene manoharamakkum). 
But a lexicographer of the nineteenth century Honnappa of Hesara- 
ghatta has in his Karnataka Kalpadruma recorded edda as ada and 
adda (adavanalu, addavanalu manohara) which is clearly a misreading 
of Suryakavi’s statement. There is a joke still prevalent in the 
rural areas of the Kannada country. It seems a mother asked her 
son to bring menasu jirige (pepper and cumin seed) from the shop. 
The boy who did not hear it well, or who did not care to cut the 
speech correctly, went to the shop and asked for mena (wax) suji 
(needle) and rige (?). The shopkeeper could not understand what 
rige was. 

Regional Words : When a speech area is surrounded by two or 
three different languages it is possible that the people belonging to 
different parts of the area borrow words of the same meaning from 
the languages with which they come into contact. As a result, two 
or three words of the same meaning originally belonging to three 
different languages come to be used in different regions of the same 
language area. This could clearly be seen ip the three major regions 
of the Kannada area: North, Coastal and South Karnataka. How 
should these words be treated in the dictionary ? 

Occupational Terms: Just as there are regional dialects, there 
are occupational dialects. People belonging to a particular caste have 
pursued a certain occupation for many centuries, and a set of 
occupational terms, technical in nature, come into vogue in 
their community in this process. For example, the carpenter, the 
the potmaker, the goldsmith, the farmer, the shoemaker etc. The 
oldest of these terms are unrecorded. How to collect the history of 
these terms ? 

These are some of the problems which the committee of the 
Kannada Dictionary sponsored by the Kannada Sahitya Parishat 
6 
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had to face. I am going to discuss certain matters about this 
dictionary. Before that I would like to give a short account o^ 
the earlier Kannada lexicons (Sanskrit lexicons which have Kannada 
commentaries are not dealt with here) that were available for 
further use. 

The ancient lexicons found in Kannada may be classified as 
follows:— 


i. Lexicons which give synonyms for Sanskritic words. 

ii. Lexicons which contain commentaries for Sanskrit works. 

iii. Lexicons of medicine. 

iv. Kannada Lexicons. 

v. Kannada Lexicons with commentaries. 

The earliest Kannada lexicon is Rannakanda by the famous 
poet Ranna (10th century A.D.). It is in verse. It is incomplete ; 
only eleven Kandas are found. In this, meanings for Kannada 
words are given in the same language. 

Sabdamanidarpana, though a grammar by the famous grammarian 
Kesiraja, is important from the point of view of lexicography. The 
work contains the list of verbal roots and words containing l and l 
sounds. There is also a chapter called * praysgasara ’ where he has 
quoted a number of rare words along with their meanings. 

The third Kannada lexicon is Karnataka ‘Sabdasara, (1400 A.D.) 
This prose work contains 1416 sets of words which are unfortunately 
not listed alphabetically. 

The next is Karnataka Nighantu. Its author and date of compo¬ 
sition are not known. The work is composed in verse form, and 
contains meanings of Kannada words. It has 98 verses. 

Next comes Caturasya Nighantu by Chaturasya Bommarasa (1450 
A. D.). He has in his work given meanings for desya, tadbhava and 
tatsama words. It contains 130 Kannada verses and Kittel has 
mentioned in his introduction that he utilized two versions of this 
work in preparing his Dictionary. 

The sixth is Kabbigara Kaipidi by Lingamantri (1530 A.D.). There 
are 100 Vlrdhaka Satpadis in this work and old Kannada words are 
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explained here. There is a word-to-word commentary called 
Vibhudanandini for this work by Honnapa of Hesaraghatta. 

The next in the series is Karnataka Sabdamanjari by Virakta 
T5ntadarya (1560 A.D.). Words found in old Kannada are explained 
in 120 Vardhaka Satpadl verses. There are four commentaries for 
this lexicon and it seems that this was one of the most popular 
lexicons in Kannada. 

The next lexicon is what is called Bharata Nighantu (c. 1600 
A.D.). A few of the rare and difficult words found in the famous 
Gadugina Mahabharata by Kumaravyasa are explained here. It 
contains 67 Kanda verses. There is a view that Kumaravyasa him¬ 
self wrote this lexicon. 

The next is Karnataka Sanjivana by Sringara Kavi (c. 1600 
A. D.). This is composed in 35 Vardhaka §atpadi verses. It 
contains meanings for Kannada words which contain l native l and 
ksala 1. 

The last in the series of old Kannada lexicons is Kavikantahara 
by Surya Kavi (1640 A. D.). Meanings are given for words found 
in earlier works and the work, as such contains 271 Kandas. 

This is a short survey of old Kannada lexicons. Modern 
Kannada lexicons will be mentioned later. 

Now I will refer to the Kannada Dictionary undertaken by the 
Kannada Sahitya Parishat, Bangalore. 

Kannada Dictionary 

The Kannada Sahitya Parishat has undertaken a stupendous task 
of preparing a Kannada Dictionary based on historic priniples. 
When it is completed, it will be the first comprehensive, authoritative 
and scientific Dictionary of the Kannada language, with the 
application of modern linguistic methods. 

It is estimated that this Dictionary will run up to five 
thousand pages distributed over four volumes of about one thousand 
two hundred and fifty pages each. Each page contains two columns 
and each column in turn contains fortysix lines. About one hundred 
and fifty thousand words are expected to find their way into the 
Dictionary as main entries. So far about eight hundred thousand 
prayogas or usages are recorded on separate cards. 
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Usages are gathered from every kind of writing in Kannada 
Inscriptions both published and unpublished, ranging from the 
earliest Halmidi inscription of C. 450 A.D. upto about 1800 A.D. are 
tapped as sources of information. For this purpose, inscriptions 
published in Epigraphia Carnatica, Epigraphia Indica, Indian 
Antiquary, South Indian Inscriptions, Bombay Karnataka Inscri¬ 
ptions, Karnataka Inscriptions, Mysore Archaeologial reports, 
Hyderabad Archaeolocal reports, Inscriptions in Kolhapur District, 
Kannada Inscriptions in Andhra Pradesh etc. are consulted. 

Coming to literary works, books consulted range from the 
earliest work KAVIRAJAMARGA (C. 850 A.D) upto RAMAYANA 
DARSHANAM of the modern period. A few of the more recent 
works are also consulted. In the case of the works of the old and 
middle Kannada periods, many were consulted in manuscripts. While 
choosing works from the modern period, care has been taken to see 
that they represent the different regions of the Kannada land. Words 
have been collected from ancient scientific and technical works also. 
For example from VAIDYA SASTRA, ‘Medicine’, ASVA SASTRA, 
‘Horselore’, GAJA SASTRA, ‘Elephantlore’, CHHANDAS SASTRA* 
‘Metrics’, ALANKARA SASTRA, ‘Poetics’, SANGlTA SASTRA,* 
‘Musicology’, SILPA SASTRA, ‘Architecture and Sculpture’, KAMA 
SASTRA, ‘Erotics’, SUPA ^ASTRA, ‘Dietetics’, JYOTISH SASTRA 
‘Astrology’, TATVA SASTRA, ‘Philosophy’. Many of the significant 
technical terms pertaining to current living religions like Jainism 
and Veerasaivism are also listed. Besides, many of the words which 
are to be found only in folk literature have also found their way 
into the Dictionary. 

Many of the earlier Dictionaries have been utilised. Among 
such Dictionaries, the Kannada-English Dictionary by Rev. F. Kittel 
tops the list. It happens to be an important source book. Many of 
the dictionaries which preceded Kittel’s (for example Rev. Reeve’s 
Kannada-English Dictionary and English-Kannada Dictionary, Rev. 
Sanderson’s Kannada-English Dictionary, Gangadhara Madivale- 
swara Turumuri’s Kannada-Kannada Dictionary, Gururava Vittala 
Mohare’s Kannada-Kannada Dictionary etc.), and many of the 
dictionaries which came later (for example Pandita Prabhanna’s 
Kannada-Kannada Dictionary, Parishat’s ‘the Dictionary of 
Dictionaries’, the Dictionary of Pampa Bharata, the Dictionary of 
Shatpadi Kavyas, Tirumakudlu Shamanna’s Dictionary, Mathada 
Rudraiah s Dictionary, T. K. Ananthanarayana’s Dictionary are all 
fully utilised. A few of these dictionries are still in manuscripts. 
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This is primarily a Kannada Dictionary. Yet tadbhavas, 
tatsamas, anyadesyas, religious and non-religious terms, technical 
terms-all these are incorporated besides, of course, the desya or the 
native words, e. g. angangibhava, ance, andhatamasa, akki, aksamsa, 
amlajanaka, kortu, torana, dravya, pitaka, satsthala. That is to 
say that all the words in the Kannada language whether native or 
non-native find a place in this Dictionary. 

In addition to full words, suffixes like krit and taddhita which 
are productive by nature and also suffixes denoting question, 
emphasis and doubt are listed separately. 

Sanskrit Words : 

Sanskrit words occupy an important place in the Dictionary. 
All the Sanskrit words which are being used by Kannada authors 
and all those words listed in Kittel’s Dictionary have been included. 
In addition to simple words, even compounds which are frequently 
used are also included in this Dictionary. Some of the compound 
words listed in this Dictionary are not listed even in Sanskrit 
Dictionaries. Usages are not usually given for Sanskrit 
words. But usages are given for those Sanskrit words which have 
semantic developments in Kannada. Also, if the word is of a 
technical nature, usages are given. 

Proper names are usually omitted in this dictionary. But 
those native proper names which are found in inscriptions prior to 
1000 A.D. having some linguistic significance have been included. 

Provincial words are listed ; but dialectal variations are omitted. 
Coming to the dialectal forms, words which are purely provincialf 
by nature are listed here. But colloquial and dialectal variations 
are, as a rule, omitted. Many of the idioms which have come into 
the language, both in literary and conversational varieties are 
explained under the respective main entries. 

Main Entries 

Words which are treated as main entries are grouped under 
verbs (kriyapada), nouns (namavachaka), adjectives (gunavachaka), 
participles (avyayas), and suffixes (pratyayas). The category to 
which each main entry belongs is shown in closed brackets using the 
symbols (kri), (na), (gu), (a) and (pra). Next the meanings are given. 
The main criterion for deciding the meaning of a word is its usages. 
As far as possible the basic meaning (v»chyartha) is given first. 
Next the secondary meanings are indicated, Each and every shade 
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of meaning is annotated and the usages given. If the chronology of 
the different meanings of a word is not clear, then the order of 
meanings follow that of usages. In case a word has different forms, 
the meaning is explained on the basis of its earliest occurence. The 
explanation of subsequent forms comes later. Similarly if a word 
has many meanings, these meanings are sifted historically and 
explained chronologically along with the usages. To make the 
meanings of a word clear, usages are quoted from works belonging 
to all the stages of Kannada language, i.e. the old Kannada, the 
middle Kannada and the modern Kannada. 

The derivation of each main entry is given below the word 
itself. If it is a compound, the components are separated in the 
derivation. If the word is from Sanskrit, it is shown as [Sam.] in 
square brackets. If it is a desya or a native word, it is shown as 
[De.] and the cognates from other Dravidian languages are given. 
So also, ifawordis an anyadesya or a borrowing from a non- 
Sanskrit source, the language from which it is borrowed is shown 
after the sign **•«-” along with the original form. If the derivation 
of a word is not known or clear a question mark (?) is used. 

Description 

The following examples will give an idea of how the Dictionary 
is being prepared. 

AKKA. aka, akkaj (ns). 1. Hiriya sahodari: Tammakkanam 
Kanal podatam (Pampabha 8-58 va); Tammakkanathimabbeyllige 
Gundamabbe bandu (Ajipu 1-46 va) ; Atana akka Siriyabbe 
paralokavineyam madi (Eka. VIII, Soraba 46-6; 1008); 

Hingadeyakkatangiyara meJadalli puranganajanvaididudu (Kamnavi 
21-22); Akkana hage bhavana nantu (Gade). 2. (Gowravsrthadalli) 
Hengasu: Gsndharivesarinakkangalu Tham (Punyssra 2-46); 
Maneyolagakkandiranuve (Jayaka 1-20.) 3 Hengasararru sambo- 
dhisuvaga |sarvassdharnavagi upaySgisuva mathu (avva, amma 
embanthe); Akka Pelarolim nudivo besaram (Adipu 3-31) • 
Lathangi nondinisumalliradakkana barpa batteyam noduva 
mehmendu (Kadam U 95) ; Akka ninnamataree jagadoladaballar 
(Dharmamru 5-98); Bannire akkagalu, hogire slada marakke; 
(Basava 562); Akka kelavva akkayya nsnonda kanasa kande (Mahade 
15-2); Tharale ninnam nambi hodapevakka chenuakka (Basapu 14-) V 
Akka bappenu bidu seraga (Bharacha 36-35) ; 4. Hengasina hesanna 
koneyalli (avva, ararna embanthe) seruva mathu: Utla-Nambiyakka 
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Mahadeviyakka, Ramakka. 5. Apurvavagi gandasara hesarina kone- 
yalli seruva mathu: Marakka arasar banaml[va]si pannichhasira- 
manale (Ei VI, 163-1 ; 780) AKA : Beralgaloppirduvayakananghri 
yugala pallavadi (Mohatha 23-14). (Mohatha 13-36, 24-19, 25-5, 
31-21, 33-52, 33-63, 40-26 no) a + aka = ayaka; Niruthdindavaru 
suchiyagi hasuthalayakana kullirisi balikkam (Prabhupu 8-66)» 
Muppo]ala jaisida sadasivana pathniganthahkaranadanneyeeyaka- 
nenippudnudaharisuvanthe (Saundapu 13-40) (Eo + aka = Eeyaka). 
AKKAL: 1. ‘Akkalamaga’ para. 2. Suleyaranegalthe nade 

thanagaUhi dalakkale suleyagale (Pampabha 4-94) ; Konthimadevi- 
gamonduttharamadal karnanbetthakkale (Patam. Kkane, rkale) 
(Pampabha. 12-125). 

Bahuva Akkamgal, Akkagalu, akkandiru, akkadiru, akkanavaru 
ithyadi. 

Gowravannu athava preethiyannu thorisuvaga akkachhi, akkanni, 
akkamma, akkayya, akkavva munthada samasa rupagalu untu. 

AKKA THANGIYA KALLU - Jothe jotheyagiruva eradu 
kallugalu. Ivugalalli ondu doddadu, ondu chikkadu. Akkathangi 
katte Jodi jodiyagiruva kattegalu. Ivugalalli ondu doddadu, ondu 
chikkadu : |Eesanyadalu akka thangeya katteya olagereyolagana 
guddada paduvana kodugalle gadi (Eka. VII. Sivamo 71-37 , 1431). 

De. Tam. akka, akkai, akkan, akkal; Mala, akka; Tulu. akka, 
akke; Koda. akke; Telu. akka; Kola, akkabayee; akka, thakka. 

[Sam Akka=thayi, arka=Jyeshtabhagini ; Pra. akka=sahodari] 

Akka 2 (na)-Ainasi emba mara : akka (Ainasi)-madyama 
Akaraddu ; kattige minchulla haladi ; Adarinda harivanagalannu 
maduvaru (Kabhage. 35). (?) 

Akkhada, akkada, akhada (na). Kusthi maduva pradesha ; 
Mallayuddhada ranga: Sumitranembarasam manakashaya mahagarvi- 
tham mallayuddhadol kuslanakkhadadol palarumanikki geldu- 
(Chavum U. 46-2) ; Mattham malethu nindu akkhadadol pokku 
bahappalisi (Girika 2-105 va) ; Ikkuladanthakkha. 

[-kha] dadol kadangi pididaunkal balla mallar (Dharmana 
2-48) ; Kembatteya misuguva pasembakkhadadolu nava Ghasrunavi- 
misritha gandha rajanamanangadolittu (Jayaka 8-50) 

AKKADAJagajattigalakkadangalol maralade poarva (Sukthisu 
4-85) ; Karathalava maruddi bhujadali siradalandakkadadamannanu- 
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beralaludirichi (Kuvyaka 19-41) ; Jattigala piriyakkadama polala 
baheyolu bandhuramagiye theevihudu (Sreepala 1-68). AKHADA : 
Muraneya javada hotthige ellaru akhadadalli seridaru (Jharani 28). 

[Pm. Akkhldaga, Akkhadaya (Sam. Akshavataka, Akshavata); 
Pali. Akkhavata//Whr«. Akhada, Akkhada ; Hin. Akhada] 

It is sufficiently clear n®w that this Dictionary is a living symbol 
of the Kannada language, literature and culture. This is the first of 
its kind in Kannada. It is significant to note that no other Indian 
language possesses a dictionary of this kind and magnitude. Many 
very interesting quotations full of literary value make this Dictonary 
a living book also. 

To sum up, this Dictonary is not just a replica or an enlarged 
version of the Kittel’s Dictonary, though it is highly indebted to the 
latter work. This Dictionary has gone far ahead of all the former 
attempts. Many of the inscriptions, works and articles which were 
not available to Kittel are used here as source material. It really 
supplies a longfelt need of the scholars interested in Kannada 
language and literature and will be the high mark of the Kannada 
scholarship. 

So far I have discussed in my paper some of the problems which 
one has to face while preparing a Dictionary on historical principles 
with linguistic implication. Since I am one who is actively engaged 
in the Dictionary project taken up by the Kannada Sahitya Parishat, 
naturally I am interested in knowing the problems which the 
lexicographers in other languages are facing. I am equally keen on 
a discussion of the problems and see wether we could put our heads 
together and try to solve some of them. 



THE KASHMIRI DICTIONARY 

S. K. TOSHAKHANI 


The Jammu and Kashmir Academy of Art, Culture and 
Languages was founded in 1958. It did not take long for those 
concerned to realize that any language worth its name must have 
standard dictionaries of its own so that the vocables of the language 
and their significances are not altogether lost with the march of time 
and that such ready reference works are available to students and 
scholars for scholarly use. This is more true of Kashmiri than of 
any other language of India as a good part of the vocabulary of the 
language has shown signs of fast becoming obsolete yielding place to 
all sorts of adhoc words borrowed unnecessarily from other lang¬ 
uages and known only to those versed in those languages. To quote 
a report submitted to the Central Committee of the Academy on 
the 23rd of July 1964 by Shri Akhtar Mohi-Ud-Din, “This idea of 
compiling a dictionary of the Kashmiri language was for the first 
time evolved in a meeting of the last Advisory Sub-Committee for 
Kashmiri held on May 28th 1959. The committee had for its 
members among others some eminent men of letters like Prof. 
Toshakhani, Prof. J. L. Kaul and master Zinda KauT\ A linguistic 
survey was then conducted for several years in winter season. But 
in order to quicken the pace of the work undertaken and to co¬ 
ordinate and finalise the work done by compilators the urgent need 
for the appointment of a Chief Editor was pressed in the report 
quoted above. In November 1966 a Chief Editor was appointed by 
the President of th® Academy, Khawaja G. M. Sadiq Sahib who has 
always been ^a patron of men of letters, scholars and other Intelle¬ 
ctuals of the Jammu and Kashmir state. Two series of dictionaries 
W^re then undertaken to be compiled iu June, 1967 with the material 
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then available ; one, a unilingual dictionary consisting of Kashmiri 
vocables and their renderings in the same language and the other, 
an Urdu-Kashmiri Dictionary. The first volume of the latter series 
was ready for the press by the end of 1967 and has since been 
printed. The second volume is already in the hands of the calligrap¬ 
hy to be shortly sent to the press. The lexemes included are from 
such standard works as Farhang-e-Asfia, Noor-ul-Lughat and that 
by Platts. 

The first volume of the Kasmiri-Kashmiri Dictionary has also 
been printed. It covers all words under alif and be that had already 
been listed by late Sir George A. Grierson,supplemented by the words 
listed by the surveyers of the Academy. The form in which the 
substantives have been given is that of the nominative singular. But 
as this differs considerably from its declineable base the latter, along 
with derivation has, in every case, been given after each-head 
word. The same is true of verbs in which case also the base has been 
shown separately against each head word which usually takes the form 
of an infinitive • Kashmiri has several dialects, Siraji, Pogli, Kishtwari 
and Gurezi, but the vocables and idioms peculiar to these have not 
found a place in the present'works. A separate glossary may have 
to be prepared for these dialects. The script used is a broad 
adaptation of that used for Urdu with diacritical marks or 
‘arabs’ as these are called to indicate peculiarities of Kashmiri as 
far as practicable. The old script of Kashmiri was Sharada and later 
Persian has been used for Kashmiri. Kashmiri as a language was 
neglected over the centuries, the language used for governmental and 
literary purposes having been Sanskrit earlier and then Persian or 
Urdu. There was, therefore, no’standard script consistently used by 
writers of the language and, in this respect, every one was more or 
less a law unto himself. It stands to the credit of the present 
Government to have appointed two Committees to go into the 
matter and to submit their recommendations for Governmental 
approval. The script used is, therefore, the one which has thus 
received government recognition. 



REPORT ON THE PROGRESS OF 
MAITHILI-ENGLISH-HINDI DICTIONARY 
AND BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MAITHILI BOOKS 

K. K. MISHRA 


The Vaidehi'Samithi, Darbhanga, the sponsor of the All India 
Maithili Writers’ Conference, undertook several important publica¬ 
tions for the development of Maithili language and literature. 

In pursuance of resolutions adopted in the first session of the 
conference held in November, 1956 under the General Presidentship 
ofShri S. N. Sahay, M.P., Padmabhushan, Vice Chancellor, Bihar 
University, Patna, the scheme of publication of Maithili-English- 
Hindi Dictionary was undertaken. Till 1959 very little progress has 
been made due to lack of funds. It was decided, therefore, to 
approach the state and central governments besides other organisa¬ 
tions for piloting the scheme. 

In the middle of 1962, the scheme was again undertaken in 
right earnest after considerable enthusiasm had been raised due to 
the holding of the next session of the All India Maithili Writers’ 
Conference under the General Presidentship of Shri Satyanarain 
Sinha, Union Minister for Parliamentary Affairs, New Delhi. 

The scheme was under consideration of the Government of 
India for a long time and it was only in March, 1963, the decision 
pf the Government of India was known. The main scheme of 
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Maithili Encyclopaedia was staggered and the publication projects 
of Maithili-English-Hindi Dictionary and Maithili Bibliography 
were approved for final assistance. 

This is an outstanding dream of the people of this part as well 
as Maithili-speaking people in U.P., Rajasthan, Gujarat, Maharashtr a 
etc. The Samiti decided to collect words in two ways: one through 
the books available such as Maithili chrestomaty (by Sir George A. 
Grierson), Bihari grammar, Bihar Pesant life, Appendices published 
in the Linguistic Survey of India by Sir George A. Grierson ; 
Formation of Maithili language by Dr. Subhadra Jha ; Dictionaries 
compiled by Mahavaiyakaran Pt. Shri Dinabandhu Jha, Pt. Shri 
Kanchinatha Jha ‘Kiran’ ; Prof. Surendra Jha ‘Suman’ and others. 

For the second part of the work, it was decided to approach 
different people residing in villages and other places in different 
parts of Mithila engaged in different trades and pursuits to cooperate 
by sending the words collected. The material so far collected have 
been copied in separate cards and are arranged alphabetically. Some 
more work has yet to be done in this respect and the first stage will 
be complete. 

Aims and Objects : For the purpose of maintaining and streng¬ 
thening the national unity and integrity there is an imperative need 
to publish bilingual and multilingual dictionaries of regional 
languages. 

The Vaidehi Samiti, has accordingly taken up a scheme for the 
publication of a Maithili-English-Hindi Dictionary to cater to the 
needs of the Indians as well as the foreigners interested in the 
language, literature and culture of Maithili. 

The proposed dictionary is designed to enlist all words and 
phrases of Maithili including its dialects and slangs. As this 
language is fortunate enough to have a continuous stream of literature 
since tenth century A. D., special care will have to be taken to all 
words and phrases found in the literature. These are expected to 
throw a considerable light on the development of Maithili as well as 
many other contemporary languages of India, and for this purpose 
a philological note regarding etymology and history will be added 
to appropriate words as far as possible. 

The dictionary s© compiled will serve not only as a practical 
dictionary for general use but also as a guide to the sttidents of 
philology all over the world. 
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The utility of bibliography is universally acknowledged. It 
makes the task of research easier and preserves rare work from 
being lost or neglected. In the case of Maithili, its utility is all the 
more in as much as the works of this literature are mostly un¬ 
published. Hundreds of Maithili manuscripts are scattered all over 
Mithila and Nepal. For the preservation of these valuable works, 
it is urgently necessary to bring them to the notice of those who 
may be benefited from them. The Vaidehi Samiti therefore, has 
desired to prepare and publish an up-to-date bibliography of 
Maithili books in general. 

The proposed bibliography will be the first venture in this 
field as no bibilography of any kind has so far been published in 
Maithili except some catalogues meant only for commercial purposes, 
jt is, therefore, designed to cover all works in Maithili language of 
all periods and on all subjects. It will furnish inter alia the 
following information 

1. Author and his time. 

2. Title and year of composition. 

3. Subject and brief account of contents. 

4. Condition, i.e. whether printed or not, number of pages 

scribe and date of copying. 

5. Publishers with year of publication and price. 

6. In the case of manuscripts and rare books, location and 

the owner of the book etc. 

These details will be gathered mostly by means of correspon¬ 
dences. In some cases, however, personal contact or local enquiry 
may be necessary. The work may take about one year’s time in 
Compilation and publication if one whole-time scholar with a 
correspondence clerk is engaged. It is quite impossible to estimate 
the volume of the work even tentatively. It seems, however, safe to 
say that the work may take more than two hundred pages of crown 
sixteen size. 

The cost of the scheme may be estimated at Rs. 3,900-00 
approximately. 

The project received considerable sympathy from scholars and 
a large n umb er of our of print publications were spotted. Nearly 
1500 scholars, important institutions and libraries in Maithili speak¬ 
ing areas were contacted through correspondence (by printed leaf- 
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lets) to supply the information for compilation. The response was 
encouraging and it was decided to visit the different centres of 
Maithili for collecting rare works and manuscripts which remain still 
unnoticed. 

This spade work, having been completed, the information 
received was tabulated subjectwise which was further checked up 
with original entries. Later on, these were arranged alphabetically 
for easy verification. 

The material, thus collected, requires verification. It is proposed 
to make personal contacts widely by intensive tour to different centres 
for ensure correct entries as far as possible. 

It is intended to include also informations regarding old manuscr¬ 
ipts and also prepare in appendices detailed information regarding all 
publications of scholars in Mithila and allied publications regarding 
Maithili-Mithaila and^ Maithili together with photographs, maps etc. 
provided funds are available. The Samiti desires to make this work 
exhaustive as far as possible. 


The material collected under this project covers the publications 
under different branches of literature and it is intended to publish 
the information available in different journals, magazines and papers 
so that Maithili scholars may point out any omissions in the 
proposed bibliography. Indexing and proper classification of 
information available in Mithila-Mihir, Vaidehi Batuk has been 
done. Press copy is nearly complete (after editing.) 

Verification of the material has resulted in finding severla 
important works done by Pravasi Maithils in Jaipur, Ajmer,Varanasi 
Agra, Calcutta. Manuscripts in Calcutta University and Asiatic 
Society have yet to be explored. 

Information has been also collected regarding the major 
unpublished work of scholars which requires the close scrutiny of 
editors. These may be included in the appendix. 

Further attempts in collection of more words will be continued. 
A voluminous collection by a Maithili Pandit, Vedamitra Mishra of 
Indore has enriched our material. The editorial staff is now 
concentrating on editing the material already collected. A revision 
will be necessary before putting the material for final publication. 
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The repetitions have been eliminated, the language of explanati¬ 
on has been improved and reference to variant forms and synonyms 
have been provided where necessary. More contacts with people 
have been made to get information. 

It is hoped that much of the final shape of the two projects will 
be ready for press soon. 

1. General method of execution:- It will be executed by a 
Board of Editors consisting of: 

t 

i) One chief editor 
(ii) Twenty sectional editors and 
(iiij Two assistant editors 

The chief editor will nominate sectional editors one from each 
branch of knowledge, and will, with the help of assistant editors, 
collect and compile the topics of entries and send them to their 
respective sectional editors. 

The sectional editors will prepare a list of the authoritative 
scholars in the sphere of their respective branches of knowledge 
and allot to them the topics of entries as supplied by the chief 
editor. 

The sectional editors again will revise and improve the said 
draft and submit them to the chief editor. 

The chief editor, after satisfying himself that the length of 
the entries is proportionate and the exprssion correct and clear will 
arrange the topics alphabetically. 

The sources of collection of words will be two fold-the verbal 
and the written. For the purpose of the collection from the written 
source, the total words and phrases of some selected books including 
dictionaries so far available will be indexed in separate cards. But 
the collection from verbal source will be an arduous task. The 
scholar entrusted with this work will have to approach village-folk 
engaged in different trades and pursuits. The collection work in this 
sphere will of course be topic-wise, and afterwards every word will 
be copied on separate cards and arranged alphabetically. 

In the second stage, materials thus collected will be properly 
edited by arranging words, bringing different meanings in order, saving 
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repetitions, improving the language of explanations, providing 
reference to variants of forms, synonyms etc. and putting signs and 
abbreviations, so on. 

The third stage will be the preparation of the press copy from 
the finalised cards and printing. 

Personnel : 

There will be a Chief Editor with the sole responsibility for the 
work. He will be provided with eight assistants. At the first age, 
four of them will be entrusted with the colletion work from verbal 
sources, and the remaining four will be engaged in indexing words 
and phrases from the books selected for the purpose. In the second 
stage all of them will come together and will be engaged in editing 
work as explained above. At the third stage Iservices of only one 
or two assistants will be required to guide and supervise the copying 
work for which less qualified hands in requisite number will be 
appointed. 

Volume and Duration of Work : 

The work is estimated, of course very roughly, to cover one 
thousand pages of demy size, and to be completed in two years if the 
strength of the staff may be as below : 

2. Sources of knowledge : 

The chief editor will seek and supply the sources of necessary 
information to the editors, scholars and the staff. 

Books will be the best and the prime source. A requisite 
number, of course, will be engaged in selecting topics from authori¬ 
tative treatises on varied subjects and from other encyclopaedias 
lexicons etc. They will also make drafts of entries on easy and 
non-technical subjects solely on the basis of the information derived 
from such books. 

The other source of knowledge will be the correspondence and 
interviews with the experts. Correspondents will be engaged 
and travelling facilities will be given to the editors for necessary 
interviews. 

Academic institutions will be approached, and they are expected 
to be a valuable source of knowledge. 
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3. Staff and equipments : 




In addition to the editors, scholars and readers as mentioned 
above a number of clerks will be employed for sorting and arranging 
papers, keeping accounts, copying, typing and correspondence. 

Stationery, furniture and books will be supplied to all who may 
need. 

For accommodating the staff and the work, a building of about 
3000 square feet floor area will be acquired on lease. 

4. Bulk of work and period of execution : 

The work is roughly estimated to embrace about 2000 pages 
octavo super royal size. 

The work may take a period of atleast five years in its compila¬ 
tion as well as printing. 

The work may be printed in 2000 copies and bound in two 
volumes. 


7 



A NOTE ON THE WORK UNDERTAKEN BY 
MARATHI SAMSHODHAN MANDAL, BOMBAY 

A. B. JOSHI 

This Mandal has undertaken two projects. One is the compila¬ 
tion of Marathi Encyclopaedia of Literature and the other a 
Dictionary of terms used in literature, literary criticism and allied 
subjects. 

The language of the Encyclopaedia will be Marathi, but its 
contents will not be confined to literature in Marathi. It will 
include articles on literatures in all the languages of India as well 
as on literatures in important European and Asiatic languages (other 
than Indian). It will also include articles on such other branches 
of learning as Philosophy, Psychology, Aesthetics, etc. which are not 
only helpful, but essential to the proper understanding and apprecia¬ 
tion of literature. 

Modern literature and literary criticism in Indian languages 
owes much to the literatures and literary criticism in Modern 
European languages. European and American literary criticism of 
the last thirty years or so has used many new words and expressions 
for which there are no adequate equivalents in Indian languages. 
‘‘Establishment”, “Outsider”, “Insider”, “Alienation”, “Drama of 
the Absurd”, “Total Man”, “Monumental man”, “Charisma”, 
“Charismatic personality”, “Tragic hero”, “Pain-threshold”, etc. 
are some such words. Even such words as Classicism, Classic f 
Classics, Classical, Romanticism, Romantic, Melodrama, Tragedy, 
Comedy, Farce, have no equivalents in Indian languages which can 
express their exact import. Searching for suitable equivalents, one 
naturally turns to Sanskrit, and, therefore, different Indian 
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languages use different Sanskrit equivalents. Sometirnes the same 
Sanskrit word is used in a slightly different sense in different 
languages, so that there is no vocabulary common to all the Indian 
languages, though all tap the same source. This sometimes proves 
to be a barrier to communication between speakers of different 
Indian languages although each may know the language of the other. 

In our Encyclopaedia we will need to use equivalents for all the 
terms that are commonly found in European literary criticism, 
aesthetics, philosophy, psychology, etc. So we must have a set of 
words which will serve our purpose. 

Our second project is an attempt to provide a set of Marathi 
equivalents. It is going to be a dictionary of words used in 
literature, literary criticism, art and art criticism, and all other 
branches of learning relevant to the understanding and appreciation 
of literature. The preliminary work is already done and we are at 
present at the revising and sifting stage. 

This dictionary is being compiled primarily for the Marathi 
speaking reader. But as in almost every case the Marathi equivalent 
is derived from Sanskrit, we believe that the dictionary could with a 
few modifications, be useful to speakers of all Indian languages, at 
least all North Indian languages. If lexicographers doing the same 
or similar work were to come together, it should be easier to evolve 
a common vocabulary. 

The Government of India, through its different agencies, is 
bringing out glossaries of terms used in different branches of 
learning. We are consulting those that have been already 
published. Probably, it is a part of the scheme^of the Government 
of fndia to bring out a glossary of terms used in literature and 
arts. Some of the lexicographers meeting at Mysore are perhaps 
engaged in doing this kind of work. If this note is placed before 
them it might, we hope, serve some useful purpose. 



DICTIONARY MAKING IN ORISSA 

BINODE KANUNGO 


There are a large number of small dictionaries in the Oriya 
language. But they are mainly meant for students. So no useful 
purpose would be served by going into the history of these small 
dictionaries. 

We have at present three dictionaries worth the name. They 

are 


(1) SHABDATATTWABODHA ABHIDHAN 

(2) PURNACHANDRA BHASHAKOSHA 

(3) PROMODA ABHIDHAN 

Towards the end of the nineteenth century, late Pandit Gopinath 
Nanda made a serious attempt to prepare a comprehensive dictionary 
in Oriya. After seven years of hard labour he prepared the 
manuscript. In spite of his personal efforts and all the sympathies 
of the Utkal Sahitya Samaj, the only representative literary organis¬ 
ation of Orissa in those days, it could not be published. He had to 
wait for full ten years when the Governments of Madras, Bihar 
and Orissa came forward with some financial help. The Maharaja 
of Parlakhimedi also made some substantial contribution and the 
dictionary was published in 1916. This 1100 page SHABDA¬ 
TATTWABODHA ABHIDHAN is the first Oriya dictionary to be 
published which could be usefully referred to by the educated people 
of Orissa. 

When the above mentioned dictionary was published late 
Gopal Chandra Praharaj felt the necessity of a bigger and more 
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comprehensive lexicon, He started to prepare his manuscript in 
1919. He was assisted by a number of people in the venture and 
after full eight years of labour the manuscript for a voluminous Oriya 
lexicon was prepared. The first volume was published in 1931 and 
the last of the seven volumes was published in 1940, The total cost 
was Rs. 1,25,000-00 (One hundred and twentyfive thousand rupees) 
It contains 1,85,000 words in 9000 pages. 

The third one was prepared by late Promoda Chandra Deba 
Barma and Pandit Domoda Misra. This 2900 pages and 1,50,000 
word-dictionary was published in three volumes in 1942. 

Besides these three big dictionaries, smaller ones have been 
published by Pandit Mrutunjaya Rath, Pandit Kulamani Das, Pandit 
Jagannath Tripathy, Sri Krusna Chandra Kar and others. 

From the above mentioned facts we can safely conclude that 
during the last forty years there has been no serious attempt made to 
produce a comprehensive dictionary in Oriya. Thousands of new 
words have come into use during this period although new words 
have been coined and words of foreign origin have been borrowed 
and thoroughly assimilated in the languages. There is a serious 
attempt to write books on all subjects of human knowledge. At 
every step the necessity of either coining or borrowing new words is 
intensely felt. 

When I started writing articles for my 75 volume (71,00,000 
words) EnCylopaedia (JNANMANDAL) I intensely felt that a 
voluminous comprehensive dictionary in Oriya is an absolute and 
immediate necessity. Without the help of such a dictionary, it is 
not easy to understand fully the new Oriya words or terms used in 
the Oriya Encyclopaedia. The old dictionaries do not serve the 
purpose. This is the feeling of almost all the Oriya writers who are 
now writing books on different branches of science and technology 
in Oriya. There is an attempt made to prepare technical dictionaries. 
These dictionaries will simply tell us what should be the Oriya 
equivalents of the English terms. But unless and until those newly 
coined words find a place in the pages of the Oriya comprehensive 
dictionary, the true meanings of those words will not be clear to 
the readers. A comprehensive English dictionary contains all the 
words used in the English language, though there are so many 
scientific and technical English dictionaries also. 

So the first priority so far as the Oriya language is concerned 
js a comprehensive dictionary. 
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By emphasising this point so much, I do not at all minimise the 
importance of other types of dictionaries. What I mean is this-once 
we prepare a comperehensive dictionary it will be easy for others to 
prepare other types of dictionaries. 

In other parts of India comprehensive dictionaries have already 
been prepared. So it is natural that priorities would vary in 
different languages. 

The Oriya lexicon, the BHASHAKOSHA should be revised, 
edited and published. That would serve the purpose. But it must 
be emphasised that it requires a thorough revision. In his anxiety 
to prove that the Oriya is a rich language so far as vocabulary is 
concerned, the author ofthe lexicon has introduced hundreds of words 
that have a very limited usage and local importance. A thorough 
revision would prove that the Oriya language contains nearly 
100,000 words. But after a careful calculation during the last 
sixteen years of my work on Encyclopaedia I have come to the 
definite opinion that at least 150,000 words are to be added to our 
vocabulary if we seriously mean to express ourselves adequately in 
Oriya in any branch of human knowledge. 

So far as the availability of competent manpower in Orissa is 
concerned, I am sure Orissa has the required manpower. 

Our second priority is the production of bilingual dictionaries. 
The Utkal University is making a serious effort to produce a 
comprehensive technical and scientific dictionary. But as I have 
said earlier, two dictionaries should be published at the same time 
one from English to Oriya and the other from Oriya to English. 
Unless ; we immediately publish the “Oriya to English Technical 
Dictionary” the real meanings of the newly coined words will not 
be understood by the people. This second type of dictionary may 
not be of great use later, say after twenty years. But it is a great 
necessity at present. 

We have an English to Oriya Dictionary produced by Sri Jagan 
Mohan Patnaik. In contains 70,000 words. This two volume dictionary 
was published in 1964. I feel this will serve the purpose for the 
present with only a supplement volume added to it. He has also 
prepared an up-to-date Anglo-Oriya dictionary for th§ students. 
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We very badly need a “Hindi-Oriya Dictionary”. In this 
connection I want to make a point absolutely clear. It has not 
been possible for many people outside Orissa to believe that Oriya 
language is not Non-Hindi in the sense that Telugu or Tamil are 
Non-Hindi languages. Anybody can see that many words are 
almost similar in Hindi and Oriya. So when I say that a ‘Hindi- 
Oriya Dictionary’ should be produced I simply suggest that only 
those very words'that are peculiar to Hindi can be included in the 
proposed dictonary. I am sure their number will never be more 
than 10,000. With the help of that publication any Oriya would be 
able to understand the Hindi language. The vice-versa is also true. 
If a Hindi-speaking man has an Oriya to Hindi dictionary contain¬ 
ing practically the same number of words he will have no difficulty in 
reading or understanding Oriya. These two dictionaries will help 
other Non-Hindi speaking people of India to have some idea about 
the Oriya language. 


SOME PROBLEMS OF LEXICOGRAPHY 

(with special reference to Punjabi) 

Harkeerat Singh 

Dictonary making, like any other work, has its own problems. 
In this brief paper I shall try to touch some of these. My aim is to 
get expert opinion on these problems, and therefore I have simply 
posed the questions in most cases, without making any personal 
suggestions. 

The first and the most vital problem is that of collecting 
vocabulary. I don’t think any Indian language can claim that its 
total vocabulary is recorded in a particular dictionary. I think the 
vocabulary has to be collected from two sources, firstly through 
extensive and intensive field work particularly in . rural areas, and 
secondly through examination of the literature of all types. No 
dictionary can be complete until both these phases of the programme 
are finalised. District dictionaries should be completed before 
a comprehensive dictionary of the language can be started. What 
should be the method and form of the survey of the dialects and of 
the literature, can be decided by the experts who have previous 
experience or specialized knowledge about such work. 

After collecting the vocabulary comes the question of arrange¬ 
ment of words in alphabetical order, which is not an easy job, 
as far as the dictionaries of Indian languages are concerned. 
There is no uniform order in arranging the nasalized vowels 
Punjabi has a further problem of stressed vowels, as distinct 
from unstressed ones. Thus ‘satt’ with a stressed medial vowel means 
‘seven’ while ‘sat’ with an unstressed vowel means ‘essence*. In what 
order should these stressed vowels be arranged ? There should 
be some uniform rules for mentioning the different parts of speech 
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of an item. The same word could be a noun, a verb, an adjective 
or an adverb. Which of these should come first ? Again should the 
different parts of speech come under the same head entry, or be 
recorded as separate entries ? The vocabulary from dialects creates 
some further difficulties. When a dialect word has a form quite 
different from its synonym in the standard languages, that word can 
easily be entered in its alphabetical position. But in Punjabi some 
dialect words differ from the standard form only in tone. Tone is 
not transcribed in general orthography, and the dictionaries are 
arrranged according to the general orthography i.e. spelling system, 
not according to the phonetic transcription. How, then are such 
dialect words to be given ? Loan words present another problem : 
Numerous English words are in current use in all Indian languages. 
Which should be the criterion for selecting such English words 
which could be entered in the dictionaries of our languages as part 
and parcel of the native vocabulary ? Generally, it is said that the 
foreign words in common use should be accepted in the dictionary 
of the receiving language. But the phrase c in common use’ is very 
loose. The words which are c in common use’ in courts, offices, 
university campus etc. may be unknown to the common man. The 
question requires deeper consideration. 

More important than the selection of foreign words is the 
decision about the shape in which they be accepted in the dictionary. 
The borrowed words do not get currency in the new language in 
their original form, they are reshaped according to the phonological 
structure of the receiving language. But the dictionaries, in most 
cases, persist in recording such words in their original form. Many 
of these words look very old strangers as they do not fit in the 
phonological patterns of the receiving language. Do we, as linguists, 
approve of the policy of accepting words in their original shapes? 

Another important question is as to how much of grammar is 
to be introduced in a dictionary. It is universally agreed that 
gender of nouns must be mentioned in the dictionary of a 
language which has a grammatical gender. But the problem has 
much greater implications. The gender is not linked with the 
nouns alone ; in Punjabi it is extended to most of the verbal forms, 
those containing the participles, to majority of adjectives and even 
to some adverbs, korda ‘doing’ is masculine singular. Other forms 
are karde, kardi, kardia. Will all these forms be recorded under the 
head Karda ? And if so, will they not be recorded as separate 
yvords ? 
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Again, how will the different fotms of a verb-participles, 
gerunds, etc. be arranged in a dictionary ? Will these forms be 
entered as separate words without expressing any relationship with 
t he basic form ? In such a case how will a non-Punjabi speaker 
know from the dictionary that kita is the past participle of the 
Verb kdr ‘do’, and that it is related to kzrda ‘doing’ ? 

At the other end is the question of maintaining distinction 
between a dictionary and an encyclopaedia. It is true that a 
dictionary cannot afford to handle all that information which an 
encyclopaedia contains or should contain. But it is also a fact 
that most of our dictionaries omit some pieces of information 
should essentially be recorded. For instance, it is not enough to 
state in a Punjabi dictionary that “ssnichsr var ‘Saturday is the day 
of the week between Friday and Sunday.’ I believe the dictionary 
must tell that this name is after one of the planets of the solar 
system, which bears the same feature. Again it may not be too 
much for a dictionary if it also records that this day as well as the 
planet is considered to be an ill-omen according to the belief of 
certain people. 

Whereas it may not be very difficult to lay down rules for 
selection of grammatical information to be given in a dictionary, 
it looks almost impossible to draw a clear-cut line between a 
dictionary and an encyclopaedia. However, some broad guidelines 
for the guidance of compilers of dictionaries must be provided, 

Then there is the problem of arrangements of meanings. 
Should they be arranged historically, i.e. as they developed in the 
language, or should they be arranged in order of their popularity 
based on frequency ? 

The question of arrangements of idioms and compounds also 
deserves attention. Most of the dictionaries give compounds as 
separate words; but modern dictionaries include these as sub-words. 
Should the compounds and idioms be arranged immediately after 
the meaning to which they are related, or should they be, given 
at the end of the entry ? 

Then there is the question of giving illustrations from literature. 
The limits of such quotations should be defined. 

These are only some of the problems of lexicograyhy, not all. 

| admit that most of these problems ar? not so serious that they 
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cannot be easily solved by a board of compilers, I have presented 
them in this assembly of scholars only to get the views of the 
experienced linguists and to find the best possible solution for most, 
if not all, of these problems. 

I am no expert and do not claim to have any special qualification 
for lexicography. But since we have assembled here to find out 
certain ways and means for successfully handling the project of 
dictionary making, I venture to make some suggestions concerning 
the problems posed by the conveners of this conference. 

It is well known that there are mainly two categories of 
dictionaries, the general dictionaries,and the specialized dictionaries. 
The subject dictionaries, technical terminology dictionaries, 
dictionaries of different occupations and vocations, commercial 
dictionaries, all come under the heading "specialized dictionaries’. 
I am of the opinion that the nomenclature "dictionary’ should be 
reserved only for general dictionaries ; specialized dictionaries may 
be called "glossaries’. 

The general category may include comprehensive dictionary, 
concise dictionary, students dictionary, pocket dictionary etc. In 
this category priority should be given to the comprehensive 
dictionary, because the concise, pocket and students dictionaries 
have to be based on the comprehensive one and not vice versa . 
However, all glossaries must be prepared before the final phase of 
the compilation of the comprehensive dictionary begins. 
Terminologies recorded in these glossaries have to be incorporated 
in the comprehensive dictionary. Vocabulary for this dictionary 
should be collected from speakers and also from literature as 
suggested earlier. It is a colossal work and requires a long term 
planning. I believe a fully representative dictionary cannot be 
completed in less than fifteen years time. We must accept that 
an Institute responsible for preparing a dictionary should normally 
be an independent department, and it should not be tagged to the 
language or linguistics department. Of course, the scholars 
employed for the purpose must have qualification both in language 
and linguistics and in addition should have experience or training 
in lexicography. Such training should be imparted centrally. It 
will be better if a course of the duration of 4 to 6 weeks be run in 
the very beginning. Experts should be engaged as resource persons 
for such a training programme and, if necessary, foreign scholars 
may also be invited. Five to ten scholars from each region^ 
language may be trained in this coqrse* 
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For organisational purposes, separate lexicography cells may be 
opened for all regional languages. These cells should be located m 
Universities, preferably where a department of linguistics is 
already functioning. There may be a centre of le ^°grap J o 
the whole country. It should ffie located along with one of the 
cells. This should be the central organisation m coordinating the 
the work of all the cells. It should hold seminars, and conduct 
short term courses. It should also publish a quarterly bulletin 
containing the details of work done by different cells, problems 
faced by any of the cells, with suggestions, for solving these problems 
if possible, and also articles concerning any aspect oflexicograp y. 


One word of caution about the selection of staff. Scholarly 
and highly intellectual type of people may prove to be weak as 
administrators. But the success of this project depends as muc 
on the efficiency of administration as on scholarship or technical 
proficiency. The administrative heads, at all levels, must e 
carefully selected. Senior members of compilation wing should 
normally be elderly persons, either retired or nearing retirement. 
The youngsters will not stick to the job. They will always be looking 
for better opportunites outside. But there must be some scholars 
who should remain in the board of compilers of comprehensive 
dictionary, from the beginning to end. I am personally of the 
opinion that the entries for dictionary may be written by four or 
five persons, but all these entries must be checked, revised and 
finalized by a single scholar, otherwise the same dictionary will have 
different styles and diversity in presentation. 


In the end, I beg to add that it may not be possible to finalise 
the whole scheme and make decisions about all aspects of the 
project in this conference. A board of advisers or experts may be 
constituted for this purpose. They may go into the details of 
the scheme and give a final shape to it in two or three meetings. 


LEXICOGRAPHICAL STUDIES IN SINDHI 


Parso J. GIDWAN1 

! 

'! 

The tradition of lexicography is not very old in Sindhi language. 
During Talpur dynasty (1783-1843) brief vocabularies such as 
Persian-Sindhi and Sindhi-Persian were compiled for individual or 
court use in Persian and Gurmukhi scripts. However, these have 
remained unpublished so far, and the first publications in this field 
were brought.out by the British scholars. Lexicographical studies 
in Sindhi are classified here into the following sub-headings 
depending on the number of languages covered, their contents and 
coverage. 

1. Monolingual Dictionaries: 

Not much has been done in this field. Sahijram Tahilram had 
compiled a monolingual dictionary called Sahijkoshu before 1947. 
But the unfortunate and sad demise of the compiler, and the 
commercial attitude of his sons, has prevented this valuable work 
from being published so far. The exact nature and contents of this 
dictionary are not known. 

Sindhi Adabi Board in Pakistan had a project for compiling a 
comprehensive Sindhi-Sindhi Dictionary in five volumes. The first 
volume edited by Nabi Bux Khan Baloch, was published in 1960. 
It covers only the first three letters of the Sindhi-Arabic script 

^ | » (a,b,p) and consists of approximately 16,000 vocables 

•: • 

and a number of compounds. This exhaustive work, covers words 
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and idioms from all walks of life. It incorporates quite a number 
of words from the dialects as well. But it is inconsistent in using 
diacritical marks, in assigning the grammatical categories and in 
giving the meaning of various entries. In some cases homophonous 
vocables with different etymological sources have been grouped 
together whereas in other cases they have been kept apart. 

There are two more dictionaries which are in manuscript form : 
Sindhi-Laghat compiled by Ali Mohammad in 1920 and Sindhi- 
Dictionary compiled by Lala Hasanand in (about 1947). Both are not 
available for examination. 

2. Bilingual Dictionaries : 

The first set of bilingual dictionaries produced was the unpubli¬ 
shed Persian-Sindhi and Sindhi-Persian vocabularies compiled 
during the Talpur dynasty (1783-1843). These were followed by two 
small lexicons mainly to meet the needs of foreign students. Wathen 
(1836) and Eastwick (1843) prepared small vocabularies of Sindhi 
and the same were published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Calcutta. In 1843, Leech prepared a vocabulary of seven 
Indo-Aryan languages for the Government of Bombay, Which 
includes Sindhi as one of the languages. 

After these meagre attempts, a real beginning in the field of 
dictionary making was made by Captain George Stack, a gifted 
lexicographer, who compiled English-Sindhi and Sindhi-English 
dictionaries. Of these, the English-Sindhi dictionary was published 
in 1849 and the Sindhi-English posthumously in 1855. In these 
dictionaries, Sindhi vocables are written in Sindhi-Devanagari 
script. The Sindhi-English dictionary contains approximately 
17,000 Sindhi vocables. A number of loan words from Sanskrit, 
Persian and Arabic sources have also been included. These 
dictionaries are not exhaustive but were prepared for the require¬ 
ments of European learners, to be appointed in the newly conquered 
province of Sindhi in 1843. One of the reasons for adopting 
Devanagari characters in these dictionaries was said to be that the 
British officers in other provinces had already learnt the script while 
staying in other provinces. 

In 1866 Jawahar-al-Lughat> a Sindhi-Persian dictionary was 
compiled by Abdul Rahim Abbasi but it remains unpublished. 
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This was followed by Sindhi-English dictionary compiled by 
Father Shirt with the assistance of Uditram Thakurdas aud S. F. 
Mirza. This was the first Sindhi-English dictionary written in 
Sindhi-Arabic characters. This is no doubt a singnificant work. 
The meaning of Sindhi word is given in English along with referen¬ 
ces to grammatical categories. This is the only bilingual dictionary 
which gives the source of Sindhi words. 

Father Shirt’s dictionary was followed by a number of smaller 
dictionaries mainly meant for school and college use; of these, the 
two compiled by Parmanand Mewaram are of great significance- 
They are: (i) A Sindhi-English dictionary (1910); and (ii) Anew 
English-Sindhi dictionary. (1933). In preparing these dictionaries. 
Parmanand had taken great pains by eliciting as many native 
Sindhi words as he could and by contacting native speakers of 
English for the English entries and also to give closest possible 
renderings of the native Sindhi words. 

Most of the remaining Sindhi-English and English-Sindhi 
dictionaries are greatly influenced by the above dictionaries of 
Parmanand Mewaram. There does not appear to be any effort 
towards improving either the contents or the technique in these 
dictionaries. Shahani’s dictionary gives the pronunciation of 
English words in Sindhi-Arabic script but surprisingly enough in 
most of the instances (especially in crucial cases) this is of no use. 

An Urdu-Sindi Dictionary, compiled by Ibn-Ilyas, was 
published in 1950. It is a small dictionary containing about 14,000 
vocables. Each Urdu vocable is followed by one or moie Sindhi 
equivalents. It also gives the grammatical category and the 
etymological source, of these vocables. The absence of diacritics is 
a great shortcoming of this dictionary. Sindi-Arabi Board in 
Pakistan has published Sindhi-Urdu Dictionary (1959) containing 
about 24,000 Sindi words, and an Urdu-Sindi Dictionary (I960) 
containing about 20,000 Urdu words. These are prepared under 
the editorship of Nabi Bux Khan Baloch and Gulam Mustafa, and 
are however meant for the students. 

3. Trilingual Dictionaries: 

Two trilingual dictionaries have so far been published. The 
first is Pak-Triple compiled by Memon Abdul Hussain and published 
in 1959. A Hindi-English-Sindhi dictionary was compiled by 
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Dipchandra and Trilokchand and was published in 1962. It is in 
Sindhi-Devanagari script. It contains about 4,000 words. Due to 
the lack of Sindhi-Devanagari standardisation, the compiler has, at 
certain places, used different spellings for the same words. 

4. Etymological Dictionaries : 

Beginning in this direction was made by Father Shirt, by 
compiling “Akharaddhatun” in 1866 ; unfortunately this work still 
remains unpublished. 

In 1866, Jhamatmal Vasvani compiled Vyutpatti Koshu . Realising 
the importance of it, ‘Mahran’, Sindhi quarterly magazine 
reproduced it in its volume No. XI 1960. Roots were given in 
Devanagari in the original edition; the reproduction in Mahran, 
however, has changed these into Sindhi-Arabic script, without 
insisting much on diacritical marks. 

This dictionary has two main divisions with introduction and a 
list of upsargas. The first part contains roots and the words derived 
from it, and the second part contains kridanta and the words 
derived from it. 

As- noted in U. Gurbuxani’s ‘shah-jo-Rasalo’, exhaustive lists 
of words are found in Rasalo and these include very detailed 
• etymological studies. 

In 1955 Abdul Karim Sandelo compiled Tahqiq-Lughat Sindhi 
which contains etymological source of each entry. It contains 
about 4,200 vocables with source and meaning. The etymology is 
not detailed, only the source of the word is mentioned .in brackets. 

5. Dictionaries devoted to literary texts or single authors : 

A number of scholars have compiled dictionaries on Shah-jo- 
Rasalo, a monumental classical work written by Shah Abdul Latif 
in 17th Century. The first Rasalo ever published (from Leipeiz, 
Germany) was edited by E. Trumpp, a German scholar. This was 
followed by the publication of a bilingual dictionary of Shah-jo- 
Rasalo by Lilaram Watanmal Lalwani, a Sub-Judge, in 1890. The 
main entry is given in Sindhi-Arabic script and the meaning is given 
in English. It is a unique work of its kind. In the first part the 
author has given the life and works of the poet in great detail. In 
95 pages the author discusses the poet’s life, religion and principles 
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of Vedanta and Sufism and a brief account of the poetry of Shah 
Abdul Latif. And in equal number of pages the author gives the 
correct spellings of the words, taking in view the Rasalas published 
by Trumpp as well as published by the then Bombay Government, 
with cross references wherever necessary. 

Bherumal Meherchand Advani compiled a monolingual dictionary 
in Sindhi containing the difficult words found in Shah Latif’s Rasalo. 
Only the first part of this dictionary called ‘Gharib-ul-lugat’, 
containing words from first three ‘surs’ was published in 1907. 

In 1914, Mirza Qaleech Beg compiled Lugat-e-Latifi, a 
dictionary of difficult words in the entire Shah-Jo-Rasalo, arranged 
according to the ‘surs’ of the Rasalo. 

The efforts in this respect of Hotchand Mulchand Gurbuxani 
are very praiseworthy. A Ph.D. from Oxford, he had a mastery 
over English, Sanskrit, Persian and a number of other languages. 
He edited Shah-jo-Rasalo in in three volumes each of which, 
he has added an exhaustive list of words used by Shah Latif and 
detailed etymology of these words. 

Mirza Qaleech Beg, in Lugat-e-Qadim (1924), adopted a wider 
approach than his predecessors. This dictionary covers ten poets 
including Shah Latif. 

6. Dicfonaries of Idioms and Proverbs : 

A few good collections of idioms and proverbs were published 
in the beginning of this century. Kewalram Salamatrai compiled 
‘Gulshakar’ (1905). The popularity of this work can well b e judged 
from its five reprints, the last of which was in 1956. This is confined 
to 570 proverbs and is written in Sindhi-Arabic script. A detailed 
description of each proverb is given. At certain places examples of 
similar use are quoted from Persian and Hindi along with their 
Sindhi renderings. 

In 1910, Ghanshamdas Ramandas compiled Sindhi Bolia-ji Sunk 
a dictionary.of idioms. It is in Sindhi-Arabic characters and contains 
about 2,500 idioms. The compiler does not deal with each idiom in 
detail but simply gives one or two meanings of each followed by a 
usage. 

Dewan Kauromal Khilamani published a collection of Sindhi- 
Proverbs in 1911. 
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Mirza Qaleech Beg compiled Pahakan- ji -Hikmat, which was 
published in 1925. It is a unique type of dictionary of proverbs 
which is divided into three broad sub-headings, on the basis of 
idioms from East, West and Sacred books. East has idioms from 
following languages: 

(i) East Asia : Chinese, Japanese, Malaya, Bengali, Kashmiri, 
Marathi, Kannarese, Tamil and Telugu. 

(ii) West Asian : Arabic, Persian, Turkish, Afghani or Pushtu, 
Hindustani and Sindhi. 

Part two contains proverbs from West: English, French, 
Spanish, Portugese, Italian, German and Russian. 

Third part contains proverbs from Sacred books like Bible, 
Quran, Hadith, etc. 

An interesting aspect of all these proverbs is that the original 
proverbs from all the above sources have been literally translated 
into Sindhi and are given in Sindhi-Arabic script without any 
comment. The work is interesting both from the point of view of 
variety of languages and also gives different cultural aspects. It 
would have been better to give Sindhi proverbs to show some 
affinity of thought in different cultural groups. 

In 1928, Bherumal Meherchand Advani published *Gulqand\ 
which is an exhaustive collection of proverbs and idioms. It is in 
two parts-the first part is bilingual to some extent. It contains 912 
proverbs. The compiler has given interesting incidents of some of 
the proverbs which not only add to the authenticity but also create 
interest in the readers. It throws some light on their historical 
aspects as well. In most of the cases closest English proverbs have 
been given. 

The second part contains 1450 idioms. After defining'the idiom, 
a proper usage is given. In some instances, a closer English idiom 
is also given. The original work, however, is in Sindhi-Arabic 
script, but recently the University of Delhi has reprinted the same 
in Devanagari script. A number of small collections of idioms for 
school use were, however, published but no efforts for any improve¬ 
ment have been made. A small collection of this kind, very popular 
among students was published by M. J. Shahani. It contains about 
3,000 Sindhi idioms in Sindhi-Arabic. Almost all idioms carry 
English renderings and their English equivalants. According to the 
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author fairly common idioms have been omitted. The work is no 
doubt of utmost importance for students and scholars. 

Amarlal Sadhwani’s work on proverbs was published as a serial 
in a Sindhi literary journal Koonja and is expected to be brought out 
soon. The same author’s work on Sindhi doublets, unfortunately 
remains in manuscript form. It is a detailed study of different kinds 
of doublets in Sindhi. 

Kaat Mithra by Ashgar (1956) is an exhaustive work on the 
subject but it is not available in India. 

7. Dictionaries of Technical Terminology : 

Murray compiled a Hand-book of Geology, Botany and Zoology of 
Sindhi, which was published in 1880. He has also compiled Plants 
and Drugs of Sindh (1881) and Vertebrate Zoology of Sindh (1884). 
These are, pioneering works in this field and are published in 
English. 

The first native scholar to work on such subject was Mirza 
Qaleech Beg who compiled Bagbani published in 1895. It is an 
authentic account of the technical terms of gardening. The author 
has taken great pains to give details of gardening, the crops, their 
seasons, proper use of seeds, different soils to be used, and the 
instruments to be used for different purposes. 

Farhang Jafrv is the first detailed dictionary of medicinal 
erminology of Yunani and Ayurvedic, compiled by Mohammad 
Jafar Ansari (1946). It is published in three volumes. 

8. Other Reference Works 

Among other reference works are the two important works by 
Kishinchand Jetley. An etymological study of Sindhi personal 
names (1963); and a study of Sindhi festivals, which unfortunately 
remain unpublished. 

In 1961, Bharatya Vyamhara Kosh, was edited by Naravane, 
which presents a classified vocabulary of about 3,000 words and 
conversational illustrations covering about 500 sentences in sixteen 
Indian languages. The Sindhi Section of this is compiled by 
Harisinghani and Khubchandani. 

In 1967, Indian Language Highway for all was compiled by 
Adeletha Sita Devi, which includes Sindhi language as well. 
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Department of Sindhi Linguistics of the Deccan College 
Postgraduate and Research Institute, Poona, is presently engaged in 
compiling a Comprehensive Sindhi English Dictionary. The first two 
fascicules of 100 pages (which have been cyclostyled for getting 
comments from scholars) throw some light on the plan of the work* 
The dictionary is bilingual in character (Sindhi-English) and the 
entry words given in Devanagari Sindhi Arabic will facilitate both 
the Sindhi and non-Sindhi scholars in India and abroad to study 
the language. The dictionary includes compounds and phrases also. 
It is exhaustive in nature ; for example, single entry akhi “eye’’ runs 
into nearly 25 cyclostyled foolscap pages. 

Unfortunately, no historical and encyclopaedic dictionaries have 
been compiled so far in Sindhi. 
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DICTIONARY MAKING IN THE 
TAMIL REGION 

S. AGESTHIALINGOM 
N. KUMARASWAMI RAJA 


The earliest extant dictionary that is available to us in Tamil is 
of the 8th century A.D. Most of the dictionaries in the early period 
deal with class vocabularies, which may correspond to modem 
‘thesaurus’ and group-names. The next type of dictionaries availa¬ 
ble deal with homonyms. Dictionaries for reference purposes 
require alphabetization. Later dictionaries were thus alphabetical 
in arrangement. In the beginning the alphabetical arrangement was 
restricted to the first letter of the alphabet. Later it was carried as 
far as the second letter and slowly it was made complete. A 
notable dictionary written by Father Baschi, better known as Viira- 
maa-munivar is called catur-akaraati ‘Quadruple Dictionary’. It 
consists of four parts : the first gives the various meanings of every 
word ; the second is a dictionary of synonyms ; the third shows the 
‘subordinate species of the technical and general terms of science 
and literature’ ; and the fourth is a rhyming dictionary. 

The Tamil Lexicon (1924-36) in six volumes and a supplement ; 
containing altogther about a hundred and twenty thousand vocabulary 
items is the most extensive dictionary that has ever been produced 
for the Tamil language. Hardly any notable dictionary has been 
produced after the publication of this monumental work. Tamil 
Lexicon was produced about thirty five years ago. No wonder, 
then, that the excessive amount of new vocabulary found in the 
present-day journals, fiction etc., do not find a place in the lexicon. 
The following are a few examples of items which are not to be found 
jn this Lexicon. 
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ul-l-uura 

‘in one’s heart of hearts, inside one’s 
heart’ 

uruppinar 

‘member’ 

kottu-c-caavi 

‘key bunch’ 

ciru-katai 

‘short story’ 

cuya-caritai 

‘autobiography’ 

ceyalaalar 

‘secretary’ 

totarntu 

‘continously’ 

panpaatu 

‘culture’ 

paalum 

‘wretched’ 

piracuri 

‘to publish’ 

murru-p-pulli 

‘fiill stop’, ‘period’ 

murruppulli-vai 

‘to put and end’ 

vaacakar 

‘readers’ 

vaanoli 

‘radio’ 


New meaning have developed for many words and hence these 
developments are not to be found in this Lexicon. The glosses 
given for the word kalavaram are ‘confusion of mind’, ‘perturbation’ 
and ‘perplexity’. This word however has a very great significance 
in the present day political arena. It is used today also in the 
sense of‘riots’ and (political) distrubances’. Another word that 
has developed a new meaning top tar. The meanings listed in the 
Lexicon are: ‘slaves’, /devotees’, ‘persons who are slaves to 
worldly pleasures’. The current meaning for tontar is ‘a volunteer’. 
Further, not all the vocabulary from the earliest extent literature in 
Tamil, viz. sangam literature is to be found in the Lexicon. Thus it 
becomes imperative that an exhaustive dictionary of the Tamil 
language including all the available vocabulary, both past and 
present, is compiled. 

An enormous amount of professional and techinical vocabulary 
is used by people belonging to different professions like agriculture, 
handloom industry, building construction, fishing, etc. Most o* 
these are not yet recorded in any of the dictionaries available 
The fisherman’s dialect spoken in the South Arcot district of Tamii 
Nadu contains a vast amount of names for different kinds of fishes, 
crabs, nets, boats, spindles, waters, sands, winds, directions, stars, 
birds, animals, snakes, plants, etc. As an illustration of this we 
will cite a few names of the winds; 
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cempaatu 

kaccaam 

coolakan 


‘west wind’ 
‘south-west wind* 
‘south wind’ 


koptal ‘east wind’ 

vaate ‘north wind’ 


Of these the last two items occur in the early literature, 
whereas the others are new to common Tamil speakers. Collecting 
such terms and compiling them in the form of dictionaries 
should be taken up immediately. The vast amount of these terms are 
slowly dying out and hence [it is imperative to collect them on an 
urgent basis. These need to be included in a comprehensive 
dictionary. The terms available is the professional dialects can be 
used for coining new technical terms. 


Lexical diversity in the geographical dialects of a regional 
language is also interesting. For instance, ‘broom stick’ is 
expressed in different ways in different regional dialects of Tamil. 
totappam , velakka-maaru 9 perukku-maaru , vaariyal , etc. are the 
regional variants for the word indicating ‘broom stick’ in Tamil. 
Listing of these variations in a dictionary will be of immense use not 
only for the dialect geographerist but also for one who wants to 
communicate with the person of a different region. 

Apart from the dialects of the Tamil language, other distinct 
Dravidian languages which are uncultivated are also spoken in the 
Tamil region* Toda and Kota languages are spoken in the Nilgiris. 
The other languages spoken in that area are Badaga, Irula, Kurumba, 
Paniya, etc. Each of these languages fneeds an exhaustive dictionary 
before it dies out. These dictionaries will be useful for the 
anthropologists as well as for comparative Dravidianists. 

The Tamil language has a recorded history of almost two 
thousand years. The need for the compilation of a historical 
dictionary for the Tamil language is obvious. Preparation of such 
a dictionary will definitely involve many years of patient and 
laborious work. Request should be made to the government to 
establish a separate project which will involve the recruitment of a 
number of research workers. All available documents should be 
indexed and the lexemes that are indexed] should be incorporated 
in the Historical Dictionary. Meanings of the items should be 
given in the chronological order. It will be worthwhile arranging 
the items etymologically. 
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Foreigners learning Tamil usually complain that there is no 
good dictionary in Tamil which they can use for reference purposes. 
Even the best dictionary in Tamil does not contain all vocabulary 
that the student confronts in the news papers, short stories, novels 
etc. There are many vocabulary items which have not gone into 
any dictionary. Tamil thus lags behind in having an up-to-date 
dictionary like the Oxford or Webster’s dictionary. The Annamala* 
University Centre of Advanced Study in Linguistics is at the moment 
engaged in preparing a comprehensive desk dictionary for Modern 
Written Tamil. For learning as well as teaching Tamil as a 
foreign language, we need good bilingual dictionaries, with a foreign 
language, especially English as one of the languages. A bilingual 
dictionary of the standard of dictionaries in Western languages 
like English, German, French etc, is a desideratum in the Tamil 
language. 

It is also necessary to have a Basic Dictionary for Tamil 
containing the basic vocabulary of the Tamil language which will 
be immensely useful for the beginner in learning Tamil as a 
foreign language. 

Other possibilities are dictionaries for the students of ancient 
classics. Medical dictionaries in the local language will help 
a non-native doctor in communicating with the patients who do not 
know English. Commercial dictionaries will be helpful for the 
traders from different states in India. Scientific and technical 
dictionaries should also be prepared with the cooperation of 
scientists and technicians. 

The history of lexicography in most of the languages reveals 
that the first attempts in dictionary making were of the thesaurus 
type. Reference type dictionaries are later developments in 
dictionary making. Even though the importance of reference type 
dictionaries with the lexical items as the bases cannot be minimized, 
we also require thesauruses for modern Indian languages. Tamil 
also requires the preparation of a modern thesaurus. 

As far as Tamil is concerned, we feel that priority must be given 
to an up-to-date desk dictionary for Modern Written Tamil (which 
also includes items used in radio news, public announcements, etc.). 

A dictionary of basic vocabulary must be given the second priority. 
The third priority may be given to the professional and technical 
dictionaries incorporating such words as current among the speakers 
of the professional dialects. A survey of the geographical dialects 
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of Tamil will yield a dialect dictionary. This should get the next 
priority. A historical dictionary for a language like Tamil will be 
a lottg process, but still it should b e undertaken. Dictionaries of 
the uncultivated Dravidian languages spoken in the Tamil region 
may also be undertaken. A thesaurus for Tamil on modern lines is 
the next desideratum. Commercial, medical, scientific, technical 
and classical dictionaries should also be compiled. Thus, there is 
a vast scope for dictionary making in the Tamil region. 
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Lexicographical works in Tamil before the Tamil Lexicon 
(collected from the Lexicon) 

1. akaraati-nikantu (1594, alphabetic, verse) 

2. akaraati-moonai-kk-akaraati-y-etukai 

3- apitaana-c-ceyyul-nikantu (1878, class voc., verse) 

4. arum-poru]-vijakka-nikantu (1763, homonyms, verse) 

5. aaciriya-nikantu (end 17 cent., class voc., verse) 

6. aariya-nikantu (homonyms of Skt. origin, sutra) 

7. ilakka-t-tiravukool (group voc., alphabetic) 

8. ilakkiya-c-col-l-akaraati (1914) 

9. uri-c-col-nikantu (beg. 17 cent., class voc., verse) 

10. oru-col-pala-poru}-vijakkam (1850, homonyms) 

11. kantacuvaamiyam (1844, class voc., sutra, sets forth principles 

of dictionary making) 

12. kayaataram (mid 17 cent., class voc., antaati metre) 

13. kailaaca-nikantu-cuutaamani (17 cent., class voc. verse) 

14. catur-akaraati (1710, four sections 1. word, 2. meaning, 

3. class, 4. rhyme) 

15. cintaamani-nikantu (1874, homonyms, verse) 

16. tivaakaram (mid 8 cent., class voc., sutra) 

17. tokai-nikantu (group voc., verse) 

18. tokai-p-peyar-vijakkam (1849, group voc.) 

19. naama-tiipa-nikantu (1810, class voc., verse) 

20. maagaartta-tiipikai (1850, homonyms, verse) 


AppIndi^ 


Hi 


21. nikantu-cuutaamani (beg. 16 cent., class voc., verse) 

22. pattu-c-col-l-akaraati (alphabetic) 

23. pal-porul-cuutaamani (1700, alphabetic) 

24. paarati-tiipam (end 17 cent., class voc., verse) 

25. pinkalantai (10 cent., class voc., sutra) 

26. potikai-nikantu (1750, I part class voc., II part alphabetic, 
many Tirunelveli local terms, verse) 

27. porul-tokai-nikantu (group voc., verse) 

28. virivu-nikantu (1900, homonyms) 

29. veetakiriyaar-nikantu (1842, homonyms, verse) 

30. Glossorium of the Vaishnava commentaries (13, 14 cent., hard 
words of manipravala style, alphabetic explanations in 
Sanskrit) 

31. Tamil-Portugese Dictionary of Fr. Anten de Provence (1679, 
Portugese) 

32. Dictionarium Tamulicum (1712, Latin) 

33. Fabricius’ Tamil-English Dictionary (1799, English) 

34. The Manual Dictionary of the Tamil Language (1842, Tamil) 

35. Rottler’s Tamil-English Dictionary (1830, English) 

36. Winslow’s Tamil-English Dictionary (1862, English) 

37. Pope’s compendius Tamil-English Dictionary (English) 

38. Classical Tamil-English Dictionary (1870, English) 

39. Tamil Pocket Dictionary (1883, Tamil) 

40. Tranquebar Dictionary (1897, English) 

41. N. Katiraivel Pillar’s Dictionary (1904, Tamil) 

42. The Sangam Dictionary (1910, Tamil) 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR THE MAKING 
OF NEW DICTIONARIES 

N. SANJEEVI 

A mere alphabetic dictionary is of no avail for easy reference to 
promote accurate and advanced critical studies in vocabulary. Hence 
a dictionary of classified vocabulary under as many headings as 
possible is a great desideratum. It is true that we have rightly dis 
carded the old and crude methods used in the NIGHANTUS but 
that does not mean that we should not assimilate some of the 
principles of compilation adopted in the NIGHANTUS and give 
them a new orientation. As there is no need to elaborate on the 
enormous linguistic and cultural values of such a venture, let me 
straightaway begin to list some of the useful classifications that have 
to be made in the study of vocabulary. They are as follows : 

I. A Dictionary of Classified Vocabulary 

1. Root-words with their derivatives and compounds 

2. Words according to the parts of speech 

3. Words used both as nouns and verbs. 

4. Words according to number of letters (e.g. I have listed in 
Tamil 68 one-lettered words, about 4000 two-lettered 
words and about 14,000 three-lettered words). The compila¬ 
tion of words in such a manner will not only be useful to 
analyse the nature of vocabulary and to collect most of the 
etymons of vocabulary particularly in case of two and three 
lettered words but also for teachig the language. 

5. Words of varieties or class-vocabularies or categories (I 
have listed about 10,000 class-vocabularies, e. g. 

QJ 631 tt >; Un^LiSdlSb; U«w?QJ«og, ( 
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This classification will be useful not only for the study of the 
language but also the subjects. 

6. Group names (e.g. 

«©@ffrL_rr , rF>rT<wrli)6Jne>, < §3uJf7££f, 

This classification with cross-references such as place- 
names and religion under different headings will be of great 
use for the study of history and culture. 

7. Synonyms 

8. Antonyms 

9. Obsolete words 

10. Loan words 

11. Dialectal usages 

12. Words according to the number of meanings 

13. New words that have entered into the vocabulary of a 
language in every century. 

14. Words with their basic meaning's) and changed meaning(s) 
separately listed. 

15. Word-types of numerous varieties (for example I have listed 
Tamil words with ‘padu’ ending which alone are about 
180). 

16. Words of a particular language which have gone as loans 
into other languages. 

Now let me consider some of the other dictionaries that will 
be useful for the promotion of Indian languages and cultural 
integration. 

II. Lexicon of Inscriptions 

In this respect our first requirement is the printing of all the 
thousands of valuable inscriptions on stone and copperplates which 
still remain unpublished. The work of compiling a complete 
dictionary of inscriptional vocabulary must be started immediately. 
This will be very useful for the study of inscriptions and also for 
enriching our knowledge of history and culture. The multifarious 
value of a lexicon of Inscriptional Vocabulary is an accepted fact t 
It will also be of immense help in the compilation of administrative 
terms which is so much need by our State Governments in making 
the language of the people the language of administration. In this 
context it must be said that indexing of words found in legal 
documents, trade and other old documents is also valuable. 
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III. Dictionary of Dravidian Cognates 

The Madras University, after the publication of its well-praised 
Tamil Lexicon in 6 volumes with a supplement volume, permitted 
fifteen years ago, the publication, under its authority, of a concise 
Tamil lexicon which is still available with the Kalaimagal Office, 
Mylapore, Madras. 

Apart from these works, the University of Madras has the credit 
of publishing the Standard English-Tamil Dictionary which was so 
ably edited by the Dr. A. C. Chettiar and Tiru. K. Appadurai, a 
multi-lingual scholar who is at present engaged in preparation 
of dictionaries of legal terms and translation of the constitution 
of India afresh and other ^Central and State-Acts with the guidance 
of Mr. N. Shanmugasubramaniam who has produced a number of 
standard Tamil works on law of torts, criminal law, jurisprudence 
which are first of their kind in any Indian language. At present the 
Departments of the Dravidian Languages of the University of 
Madras are actively engaged in bringing out [a comprehensive 
Dictionary of Dravidian Cognates in which entries are made both 
in English and respective Dravidian languages and will be more 
exhaustive than that of Dr. Emeneau and Dr. Burrow. The expected 
publication of this work in ‘70 and ‘71 which indeed, in a way, is a 
successor to the subjectwise Dravidian Common Vocabulary 
published earlier in 1959 by the University of Madras. When the 
new Dictionary of Dravidian Cognates of the University of Madras 
is published it is sure to promote the|ideal of Dravidian integration, 
particularly among the learned sections of society in South India. 
It is also necessary that we have a follow-up to this Dictionary of 
Dravidian Cognates, in which languages other than the five major 
languages are also to be incorporated. This work may be taken up 
by any one of our Universities. 

IV. Semantic Dictionaries 

As I said in the very beginning of my paper it will be hereafter 
more useful to have as many special lexicon's as possible. However, 
it is necessary that they be thoroughly exhaustive. With this goal in 
view it is desirable to have a separate lexion of words of a language 
showing the change of meanings with as much attention to 
chronology as possible. A separate lexicoibshowing the change of 
meaning(s) for the loan words in, a language will not only be 
interesting and instructive but will also reveal the ingenuity of a 
language even in borrowing. 
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V. Bilingual Dictionaries 


Under this heading I only wish to state in the interest of 
national integration either the Central Institute of Indian Languages 
or some central agency should undertake the responsibility of 
preparation and publication of bilingual dictionaries within the 
next five years. It is necessary to produce bilingual dictionaries in 
all the languages of India recognised by the Constitution of India 
in its eighth schedule giving utmost priority to the adjacent 
languages. If there can be such a beautiful Tamil-Russian and 
Russian-Tamil Dictionary as the one that we have now, we can have 
bilingual dictionaries in all the Indian languages if we try as early 
as possible. Such dictionaries will also enable our linguists to study 
the individuality of even related languages in coining their own 
vocabularies. 

VI. Dictionaries of Uncultivated and Tribal Languages 

These dictionaries can be compiled as early as possible by 
utilising the talents of post-graduate students in linguistics. The 
reasons are obvious. 

VII. Multilingual Indian Dictionaries 

These, dictionaries will give equivalents of words of a basic 
vocabulary. Such dictionaries will be greatly useful for the 
purposes of-every day life and for practical purposes such as 
tourism and the promotion of the cultural integration of India. 

VIII. Dictionaries of Phrases and Idioms in Indian and Foreign 
Languages 

A Dictionary that will give the phrases and idioms of all the 
major Indian languages is essential for the study of Indian culture. 

A dictionary^that will add phrases and idioms and proverbs of 
other languages for comparative purposes will also be useful for the 
study of "Language Universal’. 

IX* Dictionaries of Epithets 

As one who is deeply interested in the Dictionaries of Epithets 
in different languages, I wish that there be a bumper crop of this in 
the coming years. An account of this Epigraphy may develop as in 
interesting branch of study in stylistics* 
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X. Dictionary of Indian Loan-Words in Other Languages of the 

World and Loan Words From Overseas Languages in the Indian 
Languages Spoken by Indians Settled in Foreign Countries. 

This kind of Dictionary will serve a more important purpose 
than merely satisfying curiosity. It will be interesting and inspiring 
and will last as a historic record of our contacts with the sister 
nations of the world. 

XI. A Dictionary of Indian Loan-Words in Indian Languages. 

This will be a welcome addition to the world of Indian lexicons 
and will be found particularly useful for The study of Indian history 
and culture. It will also reveal the amount of infiltration of Sans¬ 
krit in Indian languages. 

XII. A Dictionary of Indigenous Equivalents for Sanskrit Loans. 

To avoid the loss of native vocabulary by the infiltration of 
Sanskrit, it is necessary that every Indian language should have a 
dictionary of simple words gathered from the spoken word of the 
unsophisticated rural folk of their own linguistic region. I am 
proud to say that such a word list was published by a woman-scholar 
of Tamilnadu Tirumathi Neelambikai, daughter of Maraimalai 
Adigal, father of pure Tamil movement as early as 1938 which had 
its impact on Tamil renaissance. The need for such a Dictionary is 
also urged by many famous linguists as follows : 

1. When a nation has once got into the habit of borrowing words, 
people will very often use foreign words where it would 
have been perfectly possible to express their ideas by 
means of native speech-material, the reason for going out of 
one’s own language being in some cases the desire to be 
thought fashionable or refined through interluding one’s 
speech with foreign words, in others simply laziness. 

-Otto Jesperson, Language i p. 210* 

2* This habit permitted it (English) to neglect its own vocabulary 
as a source for new words. 

-J. Vendryes, Language , p* 350* 

3. From the point of view of the student of sementics 
Malayalam, of all the Dravidiam Languages, has suffered to 
the greatest extent from the all-dominant sway of Sanskrit* 

~L, V. Ramaswami Aiyar, 

Studies in Brandian Semantics . 
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XIII. Phonetic (pronouncing) Dictionaries in Indian Languages 

These are very much needed in view of the fact that more and 
more people of native and foreign origin are eager to learn and 
speak many of the Indian languages accurately. 

XIV. Special Dictionaries of Indian Langugaes for Foreign Students 

I am sure every one of us here is aware of the difficulties of the 
foreign students who find only the root-words even in our big 
dictionaries for immediate reference and understanding. So a 
dictionary with all ramifications pertaining at least to the common 
vocabulary must be compiled. 

XV. A Dictionary of Minimal Pairs 

Native and foreign students have a real difficulty in regard to the 
words which have 

a, StfOT, AST, rS amci (St) IJ,? C3) SO. 6TT 

I have found it from my teaching experience that if a separate 
list of these words with their different meanings is prepared and used 
by students most of the common mistakes that are committed on 
this can.be avoided. 

XVI. A Dictionary of Place Names and Personal Names 

I think there can be no other dictionary which can speak volumes 
about the impact of history and culture on the mind of the people 
then this kind. Such a dictionary can very easily be compiled with 
the help of the electoral rolls that are preserved in our state and 
central archives. These electoral rolls in which we can easily find 
the relationships between the place and person is perhaps the 
greatest contribution of adult franchise to the study of language and 
culture* Hence let us hasten to make the best use of it. Such 
dictionaries will be very useful for the study of both the uniqueness 
and unity of the various linguistic cultures of India. 

XVII. Dictionary of Technical Terms 

Under this heading I wish to stress the need for the compilation 
of the traditional occupational terms and also the new terminologies 
used by our skilled and unskilled labourers unlettered in English* 
On this subject I wish to add emphatically that it is preferable to 
have technical terms coined not by the language pandits but by the 
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technicians themselves which have to be used ultimately in addition 
to the English terms. In this connection I wish to commend heartily 
on the constructive work that is being done by the Association of 
Technicians of Tamil Nadu at Bangalore which will be of great help 
when Tamil is made the medium of instruction for higher education 
in Tamil Nadu provided proper encouragement is given to such 
voluntary agencies by the universities, the state and the Central 
Governments. 

I mention only* two more points-one negative and other positive- 
before concluding my paper. 

1. We should avoid as far as possible duplication of work and 
delay in publishing materials already collected. In this context I 
am constrained to point out that thousands of Tamil inscriptions 
already copied are lying idle without seeing the light of the day and 
many are not still copied. About 26,000 of Tamil technical terms 
coined by the office of Tamil Encyclopaedia published in ten volumes 
under the Chief Editorship of Tiru. M. P. Periasami Thooran, 
a substantial Tamil poet, short-story writer and essayist who started 
his career as a mathematics teacher in Ramakrishna Vidyalaya High 
School, Coimbatore have not been published. 

2; An immediate survey of rural vocabulary is to be undertaken 
before the impact of urban language and life uproots our villages 
through transistors, film shows and television shows etc. Moreover 
such a survey will contribute greatly to the compilation of a Dialect 
Dictionary. 

It is in these two vital matters that I hope and trust, the 
present Central Institute of Indian Languages will play a dynamic 
role in the near future. 


DICTIONARY MAKING IN TELUGU 

B. SRINIVASACHARYULU 


A major part of the vocabulary in the earliest Telugu poem 
‘Maha Bharata* (Adi, Sabha and a part of Aranya Parva) written by 
Nannaya Bhatta is sanskritistic. The later poets followed the 
tradition established by Nannaya in this respect and used Sanskrit 
words profusely in their works. Tikkana (author of 15 Parvas of 
‘Maha Bharata’, beginning with ‘Virata Parva’) and a few others tried 
to induct native diction into the poetical language. But they succeeded 
only in making their poems less popular than those of Potana 
‘Srinatha’ or ‘Peddana’ belonging to Nannaya’s school, rich in 
lenghty Sanskrit compounds. To compose a poem in pure Telugu 
diction avoiding Sanskrit loan words as ‘ACCA TENUGU 
RAMAYANAMU’ came to be considered a feat. Perhaps it is on 
account of this predominance of Sanskrit element in Telugu poetic 
diction, that memorization of the Sanskrit lexion, ‘Amara Kosa was 
being recommended until recently as the first step to procure profici¬ 
ency in Telugu literature. 

No lexicographical activity was evident in Telugu till the dawn 
of the 17th century. During the 17th and 18th centuries about a 
dozen lexicons were compiled, all in verse form, following the 
pattern set by Sanskrit lexicons like ‘Amara Kosa’, ‘VisvaKosa etc. 

Until the advent of Bishop R. Caldwell who established that 
the Dravidian family of languages in the South was separate from 
the Aryan family of the North (1856), it was customary with the 
scholars to consider Telugu as one of the Prakrits, a daugther of 
Sanskrit. Telugu grammarians a»d lexicographers, therefore, 
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proceeded on the same lines, as those in §ome of the Prakrits did, 
in the grammatical analysis of the language, as well as the classifi¬ 
cation of the vocabulary. Instead of accepting the entire vocabulary 
used in Telugu works as one integrated body, they classified it into 
four categories: 1. ‘tatsama’ (loan words from Sanskrit), 
2. ‘tadbhava’ (assimilated loans from Sanskrit), 3. c desya’ 
(indigenous words) and 4. ‘gramya’ (slang or vulgar’)- Out of 
these c deSya' words alone found a place in the early Telugu 
lexicons. In a few lexicons were included ‘tadbhavas’ as well. 
‘Tatsamas’ were left out completely as it was taken for granted that 
Sanskrit lexicons like ‘Amara Kosa* would explain that part of the 
Telugu vocabulary. The lexicographers do not seem to have been 
of the subtle semantic changes discernible in the Sanskrit loan 
words in Telugu. 

The following are the important versified monolingual lexicons 
in Telugu: 


SI. Name of the Author No. of Classifi- Others 

No. lexicons verses cation 

(V)& 

lexemes 

(L) 


1. Venkatesandhramu Ganapava- 128 V 5 classes The metre 
rapu Venka- 2,500L (deva, is c Sisa’ 
takavi 1674 manava, 

st ha vara, 
tiryak, 
manaratha) 


2, 

Andhranama 

Paidipati 

209 V 

same as 

Most 


Sangathamu 

Laksmana- 

1,500L above. 

populer 



kavi 






17th cent. 




3. 

Andhranama 

Adidam 

78 V 

No classi- 

Intended as 


Sesamu 

Surana, 

900 L 

fieation 

a Supple¬ 



1720-85 



ment to No.2 

4. 

Samba 

Kasturi 

119 V 

same as 

Equally 


Nighantuvu 

Rangakavi 

2,50 0L 1 & 2 

popular 



1750 



With No. % 
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Andhra Bhasa¬ 
rna vamu 

Nudurupati 

Venkana 

1750-90 

600 V 
5,OOOL 

Same as Known as 
in Skt. Andhra- 

Amara mara kosa; 

Kosam most Com¬ 

prehensive 

Andhra Pada- 
karamu 

Raja T. 

Viraparaju, 

1897 

662 V 
3.500L 

7 classes Being recen- 
(sura,nara, tly, not 
guna,pari popular 
kara,cara, 

acara, 

nanartha). 

Kavicaudappa 

Sidsmulu 

Kavi Chau- 
dappa 

31 V 
600 L 

no classi- A few Arabic 
fxcation etc. Words 

are also 
explained 

Nanartha 

Nighantuvu 

Sitarama 
Somayaji, 
20th cent. 

129 V 
500 L 

„ Skt. poly¬ 

nyms are 
listed. 


The first five of the above enjoyed fairly good popularity and 
were widely use until they were rendered out of date by the alpha¬ 
betical dictionaries of the 19th century. In most of these lexicons 
the Sanskrit word is taken as the base and its synonyms in Desya are 
enumerated. In each lexicon a section containing homonyms and 
polynyms with their multiple meanings is added at the end, as in 
‘AmarakoSa’. No grammatical data relating to the lexemes are given 
Mostly the substantives alone are included, but Andhra Bhasarna 
vamu (No. 5) is an exception in this regard. It followed Amara 
Kosa in arrangement of the lexeme under various classes and inclu¬ 
ded two short sections at the end, one devoted to ‘avyayas- 
(indeclinables) and the other to verbs. Strangely enough the author 
Nudurupati Venkana chose to enumerate the verbs in their past tense 
form instead of the root form as ‘anice’, ‘cigirce’, ‘vikasince’, ‘tataka 
ade’etc. No order, alphabetical or otherwise seems to have been 
followed within the various sections in the arrangement of the lexemes. 
Sometimes compound words like ‘paccavitudu’ ‘alaruvilkadu’, and 
‘lacci kodalu’ and very lengthy phreses like ‘gattula yakimidu ganna 
valgantini jettapattuka yellinatti ditta’are also found among the 
synonyms listed. Occasionally we come across loan words from 
languages other than Sanskrit like C cauvance’ (Marathi), pena 
(Portugese), ‘salamu’, ‘gulamu’ (Arabic) and so on. 
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The authors of these varsified lexicons are all poets and have 
got other poetical works to their credit besides these lexicons. A close 
scrutiny of these lexicons shows that they are intended more for the 
use of the poet providing him with various synonyms of each word 
so that he might pick up the appropriate one befitting the particular 
metrical situation he is confronted with, than for the consumption of 
the general reader. A short lexicon in 31 verses, discovered recently, 
entitled ‘Kavi Caudappa Sisamulu’ gives groups of alliterating words 
with their meanings as ‘viri’, ‘siviri’, ’vaviri’ and 'kaviri’, ‘tarulu’, 
‘ittarulu’, ‘cittarulu’ and ‘attarulu . Another lexicon known as 
‘Nana rt ha nigh antuvu' gives polynyms among Sanskrit loan words 
like £ Sri’ ‘amrita’, ‘artha\ ‘khaga’ etc., along with their 
various meanings, arranged in alphabetical order for the first time 
in Telugu lexicography. The usefulness of such lexicons for a 
Telugu poet who handled rigid classical metres cannot be 
overemphasized. 

Even though native scholars Mamidi Venkayya (1934-1964) started 
poineering work to compile alphabetical dictionaries on modern 
lines, taking their inspiration from Monier Williams who published 
a gigantic Sanskrit English Dictionary, the real foundation for 
systematic modern Telugu-Lexicons, monolingual as well as 
bilingual, were laid by Charles Phillip Brown. He spent about 
40 years of his life in the Telugu country as an employee in the 
civil service of the Madras Presidency and compiled three 
comprehensive and standard Dictionaries: 1. A Telugu to Telugu 
and English Dictionary, 2. A Dictionary of foreign words in Telugu, 
and 3. An -English to Telugu Dictionary, all of which ran into 
several editions and are in use even today, more than a century 
after their compilation. Besides these lexicons Brown rendered 
yeoman service to the cause of Telugu language by collecting 
manuscripts and publishing several classics, getting concordances 
prepared for some important poems, translating some of Vomana’s 
verses into English and also tried to compose a few verses in Telugu 
himself. He tried to master the language so well and mixed with 
the Telugu people so freely that the Telugus used to call him 
affectionately as ‘Brown Sastri’. 

As Brown himself said in the Preface to one of his 
dictionaries Among those who have intercourse with their present 
(then) rules a knowledge of English language has been an object of 
importance.” And it became equally, if not more, important for 
the Officers of the ruling class to learn the language of their subject 
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people. This double objective dominated the efforts of C. P. Brown, 
as also of his forerunners in the field like A. D. Campbell and* 
J. C. Morris. If we look back now at the work of those savants 
who, of course, worked with a missonary zeal, ‘it is not difficult to 
discover in their highly commendable work, also an unfortunate 
note of their imperialistic superiority complex, which pervaded all 
their work and became more explicit in some of their statements 
like the following: 

“English contains many expressions which are hard to convey 
in any language known to the Hindoos. A few years must elapse 
before the clearest explanation of certain words (or instance 
‘instinct’, ‘liberty’) will become easy to the Telugus, Tamils or 
Kannadigas” (C. P. Brown Preface to English-Telugu Dictionary)”. 

It is interesting to note the peculiar system of Telugu 
alphabetisation that Brown introduced in his ‘Telugu to Telugu and 
English Dictionary*. Instead of giving the four groups of words 
beginning with Ka (§), Kha (»), Ga (rt), and Gha (tf) one after 
another, he mixed them all and gave as ka, kha, ga, gha group, 
‘ka, kha, ga gha’ group, ‘ki, khi, gi, ghi’ group and so on. Similarly 
he mixed up. words beginning with the hard, soft, aspirated and 
unaspirated forms of the other four classes of consonants also 
namely palatals, cerebrals, dentals and labials. The reasons he gave 
for adopting this peculiar method of alphabetization are still more 
interesting. He says “Thirty years ago, in reading Telugu poetry 
I met with a word beginning with g (as goru) and was directed 
by my learned tutor to seek it in the ‘Andhra Dipika’ under ‘koru’- 
An initial j (as ‘jelangu’) was to be found under ‘ch’. Words 
beginning with ‘d’ might at pleasure begin with ‘t’, ‘deva’ and ‘leva- 
equally mean a road, ‘puli’ is a tiger, but in compounds ‘p’ changes 
into ‘b’ and becomes ‘bebuli’. From this uncertainty the learned 
seldom relieved me. On being asked they often reply that 
either spelling may be used”. May be, for an Englishman the 
morphophonemic changes found in the Indian languages appear 
strange at the first sight, but the difficulty, I think, need not have 
been so much baffling for a scholar like C. P. Brown. The order 
he devised was so unique and unrealistic that no scholar either before 
or after him could imagine. 

The monolingual dictionary in Telugu has taken great strides 
after Brown and the following are the most important and are in 
extensive use to-day. 
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A List of Alphabetical Unilingual Dictionaries in Telugu 


SI. n , ,,, , . No. of pages Other 

No. Particulars of the lexicon & lexemes (L) particulars 


1 . 

A dictionary, Telugu-Telugu 

Royal 1/8 

Both for 


English-C. P. Brown (1852) 

1,303 pp. 

classical and 



50,000 L 

spoken Telugu 

2. 

A Dictionary of Mixed Telugu- 

Royal 1/8 

Loan words 


C. P. Brown (Brownya]Misra Bhasa 131 pp. 

from Arabic, 


Nigantuvu) (1854) 

4,000 L 

English, etc., 
are given. 

3. 

Sabda Ratnakaramu—B. Sita- 

Royal 1/8 

Quotations from 


ramacaryulu (1885) 

816 pp. 

about 100 works 



32,000 L 

are added. 

4. 

Sabdartha Candrika M. Subbaraya 

Damy 1/8 

Caters to the 


Kavi (1906) 

935pp. 

45,OOOL 

needs of students 

5. 

Andhra Vacaspatyamu (4vols) By 

Royal 1/8 

Synonyms are 


Kotra Syamalakama Sastri 

1,814pp. 

listed under each 


(1934-40) 

60,000L 

word. 

6 . 

Sri Suryanayndhra Nighantuvu 

Royal 1 /8 

Incomplete 


(7 vols) (a-Vraihyemmu) A group 

6,761pp. 



of Scholars (1936-58) 

1,00,000L 


7. 

Vavilla Nighantutu (3vols) 

Royal 1/8 

Incomplete 


S. Lakshmipati Sastri & B. 

3,583pp. 



Venkateswarlu (1934-64) (a- 
nrsthimali) 

80,000L 


8. 

Andhra Sabdaratnakaramu (2vols) 

Royal 1 /8 

Incomplete 


(a-na, & ta-pha)-C.Rangacaryulu 

2,580 pp. 



(1966-68) 

65,200L 



Except No. 4, which is of limited 

scope and is 

i intended mainly 


for the use of his school students, the others are all ambitiously 
planned each attempting to show some improvement or the other 
over its predecessors. Sabdaratnakaramu (No. 3), a comprehensive 
single volume dictionary is the most popular of all and is considered 
a standard one even today, as it deals with at least the vocabulary of 
the classical Telugu works, in an exhaustive way citing usages 
profusely. No. 5 is a corporate effort started with high targets by 
f}ie Raja of Pithapur but owing to the Jack of a scientific edi- 
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enlarged, it cannot be said to be anywhere near the well developed 
modern English lexicons either in comprehensiveness and up-to- 
datedness or in the methods followed in explaining the meanings. At 
present, a comprehensive and up-to-date English-Telugu Dictionary 
on the lines of the Concise Oxford Dictionary is being comprled 
under the auspices of Sri Venkateswara University. 

The main problem with regard to the bilingual dictionaries 
seems to be the lack of a comprehensive list of Telugu lexemes. 
Unless a sample survey of a few lakhs of morphemes studying the 
frequency of occurrence is undertaken, it may not be possible to 
evolve an authentic basic word list which can be advantageously 
used both by monolingual and bilingual lexicons. Even the 
English word list, found in the existing standard English dictionaries 
which are prepared keeping in view the requirements of English 
or American readers, I am afraid, cannot form an adequate basis 
for the Indian dictionaries. The preparation of an English-English 
dictionary intended exclusively for the benifit of Indians both in 
the selection of lexemes and inclusion of the Indian usages and 
shades of meaning wherever necessary, I hope, will help the cause of 
‘English-Indian language’ dictionary considerably. 

In the post-independent period, in order to facilitate the 
change of the medium of instruction at the collegiate level either 
to Hindi or the regional languages, the central and state governments 
and some academic bodies are making serious attempts for the 
preparation of scientific glossaries, and several lakhs of rupees are 
being spent on the projects. At least a score of such glossaries each 
giving its own Telugu equvivalents were published till now, some by 
individual scholars like V. Tiruvenkatachari, a retired principal and 
D. Sivarao, an advocate (A glossary of Scientific terms), and some by 
the government. Recently a Telugu Academy has been established 
by A. P. State government for the preparation of Telugu text books 
for universities. The academy got some text books written on 
various science subjects and recently also published a few glossaries 
of scientific terms standardised by the Acadamy. As Prof. Bh. 
Krishnamurthi has correctly pointed out “when new concepts 
become naturalised in a language, new technical terms develop 
spontaneously for expressing them”. Unless our scientists begin to 
think and teach in Telugu and choose to write original text books on 
scientific subjects in Telugu, a standardised scientific terminology 
may not emerge. Meanwhile some faltering and instability in the 
use of technical terms is inevitable. 
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This paper remains incomplete if I do not mention about one 
important recent undertaking in Telugu lexicography. The Andhra 
Pradesh Sahitya Akademi has planned to compile a series of 
lexicons of professional vocabulary, and has published two volumes 
in the series so far, the first relating to the Agriculture and the 
second to Architecture. Three more volumes relating to L) Fishing, 
2) Weaving, and 3) Pottery, Carpentry and Goldsmithy are said to 
be in various stages of preparation. The work is being done along 
scientific lines under the able '-guidance of linguists like Dr. Bh. 
Krishnamurthi, Dr. G. N. Reddy, Dr. T. Donappa and Dr. B. Radha 
krishna. 

In this connection, I may also make a reference to the 
“Dictinory of Telugu Verbal Bases” by Dr. Bh. Krishnamurthi. It 
is published in Roman script and is useful to linguists all over the 
world who are interested in the study of Telugu language. 

This is a bare outline of the background of the past lexico¬ 
graphical endeavours in Telugu. Naturally any future attempt to 
provide the Telugu people with modern and systematic lexicons of 
various types will have to be planned against this background.* 


nr™ 

* I am thankful to Miss T. U3ha Rani, Junior Research Fellow In Telugltj 
Sri Venkateswara University who is doing research on “A Study of Telugu 
Lexicography” for permitting me to use her material in preparing this 
paper. 
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THE COMPUTER, A TOOL 
FOR DICTIONARY-MAKING IN INDIA 

SUSIE ANDRES 


Introduction 

The last decade or two have witnessed a remarkable increase in 
the production of computers and a significant diversification in the 
uses in which they are put. The relavant question, today, in an 
everwidening area. of research in the sciences and in the humanities, 
as well as in the'area of industrial development, is: “How can we 
‘harness’ the computer to help us solve our production and research 
problems ?”. In order to help you, whose presence at this conference 
evidences a keen Interest in lexicography, answer for yourselves the 
question, “Can the computer help us with the task of dictionary¬ 
making in India ?”, I will try to convey some idea of (1) what a 
computer is, (2) what it can do that can be relevantly applied 
to dictionary-making, (3) how the lexicographer’s materials and 
purposes can be “plugged in” to the computer, and (4) what 
facilities are available for these purposes here in India. 

1. What the Computer is 

The computer is an electronic machine that is capable of 
performing a number of simple computational operations which 
may be used to calculate solutions to complex problems—it can add, 
subtract, divide, and multiply. It can be thought of as a large 
box which contains thousands of little electronically-sensitized 
storage cells, which comprise the machine’s “memory”. These 
cells (usually called memory ‘locations’ or ‘registers’) can be 
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individually activized in such a manner and in such sequences that 
the following functions can be automatically performed : 

1. - Data, usually punched or recorded in a specified format, 

can be read from punched cards or paper tape, or from 
magnetic tape, and stored in the machine’s memory for 
immediate processing ; or it can be read off one of these 
and stored (in the same or a different format) on magnetic 
type or punch cards for processing at a later time. 

2. Pieces of data can be shifted from one location to another 
in the machine’s memory, always displacing any infor¬ 
mation previously stored in the location which is 
currently being filled with new information. 

3. Arithmetic operations may be performed on bits of data 
and the results stored in memory locations in the computer, 
from which they may be printed out or transferred to 
magnetic tape or punch cards, or they can be retained in 
the computer memory and serve as new data for other 
operations. 

4. A number of differing operations may be applied to the 
same piece of data before a new piece is processed. 

5. Any operation or sequence of operations may be repeated 
, again and again in order to process a large number of 

stretches of data. 

6. Pieces of data, consisting either of the data supplied by the 
user or of the results of computation performed by the 
machine, may be compared with one another for size. 
Accompanying “stage directions” indicate what instructions 
are to be carried out next, given certain results of the 
comparison. This operation is one of the main features of 
alphabetization programs. 

II. Lexicographic Functions That The Computer Can Pei form 

By means of the operations listed above, the computer can do a 
number of jobs that face the lexicographer. True, they are all essenti¬ 
ally forms of high-speed clerical work, and the dictionary-maker will 
still need to use his intelligence and skill to execute those phases o f 
his task that require more thought. However, once the lexicographer’s 
“raw materials”-the language data- have been adequately prepared 
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for presentation to the computer, and once the machine has been 
supplied with the instructions on;howto do the job.Jit can do the work 
much more accurately and thousands of times faster than any human 
being ever could. The time thus saved leaves the lexicographer free 
to concentrate on those parts of the total project that require a more 
rigorous application of his intelligence. The following are some of 
the lexicographic facilities that the computer user has at his disposal. 

1. The computer can prepare a concordance from text punched 
on paper tape or cards and print out the results. All of the 
information that is to be accounted for in the concordance (text 
name, source date word and or morpheme breaks, line and page 
numbers) must be coded into the text. There is room for a fair 
degree of complexity in such a concordance if the aims of the 
dictionary program call for it. The computer cannot judiciously 
select appropriate semantic units, or the best examples of their use; 
nor can it supply meanings or glosses. However, it can pair glosses 
with lexical items if a text with matching morpheme by morpheme, 
word by word, or phrase by phrase glosses comprises the data. On 
the other hand, these things can be done by the lexicographer when 
he has the complete list of words in context, printed in alphabetical 
order, before him. 

2. It can delete from information stored on tape any stretches 
of data that are not needed, and are identified as such, and rewrite 
and reprint the condensed file. 

3. It can make editorial changes—including generalised 
orthographic changes—in stored data and again rewrite the 
corrected file. 

4. Using a built-in alphabetization routine, it can alphabetize 
lists of data according to the Roman order, or, given a set of 
recording instructions, it can alphabetize such lists in any other 
systematic order desired. 1 

5. Using one set of dictionary data, properly encoded, it can 
first alphabetize the whole set using the first item of each entry as a 
basis for the “sort’’, and then it can realphabetize the whole set 
using the gloss or the meaning from each entry as the basis for the 
“sort”. That is, it can alphabetize and print out two-way 
bilingual dictionaries. In fact, it can prepare dictionaries 
containing any number of languages, with each of the languages 
by turn treated as the “target” language. 
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6. Incorporating some or all of the above functions, it can 
arrange blocks of information, such as expanded dictionary entries, 
as main and sub-entries, and cross-reference these entries. 

7. When appropriately coded, it can prepare tapes that will 
control the operations of such auxiliary machines as phototy¬ 
pesetters and electro-mechanical plotters. Phototypesetters 
are machines that prepare photographic masters for offset printing 
in a variety of type styles, and electro-mechanical plotters are 
machines that “draw” masters for offset printing, using any form of 
script whose plotting instructions have been coded into them. 
Successful experiments with the former have been carried out at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology Computing Laboratory, using 
the Photon 560 phototypesetting machine 2 , and successful experi¬ 
ments with producing Devanagari characters by the latter method 
have been conducted at the Tata Institute of Fundamentel Research 
in Bombay, using the Cal Camp Plotter. 3 

8. The computer can permanently store processed data on 
magnetic tape for use in the preparation of future editions of a 
published work. The data can be read off tape by an editing 
program, which makes the necessary changes and rewrites the data 
on tape-in any desired format-ready for the printing-out or 
typesetting phases of the project. All of this can be done without 
the long and tedious task of manual manipulation of data, manuscript- 
typing, and type-setting involved in the ordinary production of new 
editions. 

Perhaps the best example of how much of the manipulatory 
machinery just described has been utilised in dictionary making is 
the work done by Wolfgang Wolck at the Research Center for the 
Language Sciences at Indiana University, in Bloomington. Wolck 
and his co-workers developed a set of computer progrms for the 
preparation of a computerized dictionary of Andean languages. 
(See Wolck. 1969) This dictionary is actually a working file of the 
Quechua language of South America, which has been stored in some 
part of the computer’s auxiliary memory. 4 Each file element consists 
of a Quechua lexical entry with English and Spanish glosses, and 
other relevant information. The kind of information included with 
each entry is: (1) A file number, used for bookkeeping purposes 
and for permitting easy access to elements that need revision or 
correction, (2) Language name, (3) Data item, the head lexical 
item to which all of the other information pertains (4) Allomorph(s) 
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(5) Derivatives, (6) Grammatical class, (7) Whether the item is 
a loan word or native, (8) Dialect of the data item, (9) Source of 
the data, (10) English gloss, (11) Spanish gloss, (12) Citation(s), 
(13) Dialectal cognates, (14) Dialect(s) of the cognates, (15) Adopted 
spelling or variants, (16) Entry date (17) Transcriber’s name, 
(18) Alphanumeric codes, (19) Semantic domain, and (20) 
Comments. 

This file constitutes a “master” file from which various kinds of 
information can be extracted by the compute r-wlien specifically 
programmed to do so-and printed out in any desired form. The 
following are some of the listings that can be obtained : 

1. Alphabetized bilingual or trilingual word lists ordered by 
any one of the languages included. 

2. Listings by dialect. 

3. Headwords and cognates from other dialects—usefu* 
for comparative work. 

4. Entries listed according to historical sources of approxi¬ 
mately the same date and area of use-useful for the study 
of historical change. 

5. A listing of all loan words within a specific semantic 
domain. 

6. * Multilingual glossaries. 

7. Comprehensive dictionaries, with cross-referencing and 
including most of the information given. 

HI. How the Lexicographer Turned Computer Programmer, 
sets up his System of communication with the Machine. 

Perhaps we will most easily gain an insight into what a 
lexicographer mustknow and be able to communicate to the 
computer about his entire project-the goals at each stage of its 
development and his material-by considering briefly how a 
computer user would approach his problem. 

The machine cannot "‘think”. It can do only what it is 
instructed to do in a precise, carefully-laid-out plan of work called a 
computer program. Before he can write the necessary instructions 
for the machine, the programmer must plan his procedure. He does 
this by drawing up a “blue print”, called a Flow Chart , which 
graphically describes the order ip which the required operations 
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are to be performed. Following this “outline”, he uses a special 
computer language to specify one by one the operations which the 
machine must perform, and the order in which they are to be 
executed . 

In order to try to get a clearer picture of how this is done, let 
us look briefly at a flow chart the outlines the processes involved in 
the production of a concordance. First of all, let us consider a 
sampling of the kinds of concordance we might want to prepare. 
The column headings in Figure 1 indicate three degrees of complexity 
among the many that are available to the concordance-maker. 
Under INPUT we indicate the form in which the data must be 
presented to the computer, and under OUTPUT we describe what 
will be printed out for consumer use. 

It will be immediately obvious that it is the third column that 
would be of greatest interest to a lexicographer. Here, the INPUT 
would consist of text with a unit by unit literal English translation 
given immediatly below each line, as exemplified below. 5 

MAI. BHAARAT ME. HUU. 

I INDIA IN AM 

Each line of data would, moreover, be labelled with an index 
reference to the text name, page, and line from which it was taken. 
The OUTPUT would be an adequately indexed concordance of all 
the words in the text or all except commonly occurring words like 
pronouns, some auxiliary verbs, and postpositions, which are likely 
to be irrelevent to the purposes of the lexicographer. This output 
could then be checked by the lexicographer and culled of all 
undesirable entries and or citations. The reduced word list, with 
accompanying glosses and citation lines, could then serve as the 
INPUT to the dictionary-processing program. 

Now, consider the logical sequence in which the computer 
must be made to perform certain manipulations of text data in the 
process of preparing a concordance. These operations are outlined 
in the Flow Chart in Figure 2. First, the machine reads a line of 
data. Then it checks to see if that is the line in the data. (The 
last line isjmarked in a special way). If the line just read isn’t the last 
line, then the computer isolates the first word in the line and, after 
checking to make sure that it has read a word (that is, all the words 
in the line have not been “used up 7 ’), it writes the word, and the 
line of dat^, from whicti it was taken, on tape. Then, following the 
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arrow, it goes back and isolates the next word in the line and writes 
it on tape, again including the line from which it was taken. This 
cycle is repeated until all the words in the line have been identified 
and written on tape. The next time it encounters the question, 
“Have all the words in the line been processed ?”, it follows the 
YES arrow back to the instruction to read a line of data ; then it 
goes through the same procedure as before, reading the next line of 
data and separating out all the words in that line, one at a time. 
Then it processes the next line, and so on, until it has processed 
all the lines of data. This time, when it encounters the question, 
“Is this the end of the data ?”, it follows the YES arrow from the 
first diamond and goes to a new part of the program. It reminds 
the tape on which all the words have been written and CALLS 
another part of the whole program, called SORT. This is a subpro¬ 
gram which reads all the words off the tape and alphabetizes the 
whole LIST. When SORT has finished that job 6 , the main part of the 
concordance program instructs the machine to print out the 
alphabetically arranged list of words matched by their source lines 
of data. When the end of the list is reached, the machine stops. 

Inside the SORT subprogram mentioned above is another 
subprogram that translates the romanized representatives of 
Devanagari characters into a number code suitable for alphabetiza¬ 
tion according to the Devanagari order. It is also too complex to 
discuss here, but it might be of interest to include a sample of the 


SAMPLE INPUT 


CODE 


6 


‘BHAA* II 

TTlf 

*AU 091 

“*A.DAR 

mx 

*A 

063 

^AUR 


AA 

066 

*IID 


A 

064 

DAADAA 

arm 

*11 

071 

DA A* II 

?T# 

095 | 

BHAR 

HR 

D 

139 

RADAA 

W 

BH 

153 

RA*II 


R 

159 


aft 

T 

f 


Figure 3? 
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INPUT code, with the characters represented by some of the code 
configurations, and the number code into which they can be 
converted. 

IV. Facilities Available in India 

There are large computer installations in several research 
institutes in India, such as the Tata Institute of Fundamental 
Research in Bombay and the Indian Institute of Technology in 
Kanpur. Since I am familiar only with the former institute, I will 
restrict myself to discuss the facilities available there. The 
computer installation at the Tata Institute of Fundamental Research 
is comprised of a Control Data Corporation 3600 Computer System, 
several smaller computers, and some auxiliary machines, one of 
which is the Cal Comp Plotter mentioned above. The CDC 3600 is 
quite a large computer, probably the largest in India, and has proved 
to be an efficient system for the development of the programs 
described below. 

While working in India under the sponsorship of the Summer 
Institute of Linguistics, Dr. Colin Day and Mr. Warren Glover, 
aided by time grants, developed a series of computer programs that 
either are dictionary-processing routines or can be used to aid in 
dictionary-making 7 Some of them have since been modified to 
permit alphabetization according to the Devanagari order and the 
writing of output in Devanagari characters. The following is an 
inventory of the computer programs presently available for use. 

1. Vocabulary-sorting programs that will print out and store 
on tape for future use (a) vernacular-English and English-vernacular 
word lists of up to 3500 bilingual entries alphabetized according to 
either the Roman or the Devanagari order or (b) vernacular-English- 
regional language, English—vernacular—regional, and regional— 
vernacular-English word lists of up to 2500 trilingual entries, again 
in either Roman or Devanagari order. 

2. Editing programs to edit texts and vocabulary lists or to 
make orthographic changes in vocabulary lists. 

3. Programs that will (make frequency counts of words in 
text and calculate the percentage occurrence of each. Such counts 
are useful when words are to be selected for inclusion in a concise 
dictionary. 
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4. A simple concordance program 8 which can readily be 
modified to any degree of complexity desired. 

5. A set of programs (in the development of which Dr 
Ramani of the Tata Institute of Fundamental Research, and I, 
collaborated) which will convert an alphabetized dictionary into. 
Roman and or Devanagari script in a format suitable for offset 
printing. Figure 4 is a sample trilingual word list actually produced 
by computer. 

SAMPLE COMPUTERIZED WORD LIST 


HALBI— 

ENGLISH- 

HINDI 

3TR 

EIGHT 

3TT5 

3TTTT 

HALF 

RRT 


BROWN 

TRT 

37R 

EAR 

3>R 

RtR 

MOON 


dRT 

STAR 

cTRT 

at 

THEN 

OT 

m 

TEN 



NOSE 


' «TPT 

NAME 

r*t 


AT 

<r 


IN 



FIVE 

<TRT 

5TRT 

father 

Frt 


ILL 

stwx 


It telopSttltTy o Tali o P f r °h»m m ca„"b “T”*^ b ' i ” 8 r ‘ ViS ' d 
and comprehensive to handle many of the TctLnT'''"? teibl< 
of India . 9 I can foresee, mo^over 

files as the one set up for Andean w * l0pment of such 

for many of the Indian 

Held of language research in this country Wt *» th ' 
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FOOTNOTES 

1 1 have used such a device to alphabetize word lists in the 
Devanagari order. 

2 See Barnett, 1965. 

3 This project was carried out in collaboration with Dr. S. 
Raraani, a Research Fellow at the Tata Institute of Fundamental 
Research in Bombay. Dr. Ramani wrote the program that 
gnerates Devanagari charcters and advised me on how to write the 
actual plotting instructions which were to be implemented by the 
program. I want to take this opportunity to thank him for his 
willingness to work on this project as well as for all of the time and 
effort he put into it. I also want to thank Professor Ashok R 
Kelkar of Deccan College in Poona for making helpful criticisms 
and suggestions when I was developing an alphanumeric code 
(consisting chiefly of Roman characters) for Devanagari characters 
and also when I was designing the Devanagari characters that were 
to be reproduced by the plotting program. 

4 ^ was interesting for me to note that the computer that was 
used by Wolfgang Wolck and his associates to develop their Andean 
dictionary was the same model as the one we use at the Tata Institute 
in Bombay. This suggests that it is not too much to expect that we 
might develop such a project in India. 

Idioms would probably best be recorded and treated as units’ 
that is, word boundaries would need to be eliminated by markers of 
s ome sort in order to prevent the treatment of the words in the 
idiom as separate units. 

6 We need a separate FLOW CHART for SORT, but it is too 
complex to include here. It’s main feature is that it arranges words 
or phrases, which are representated in the machine as numbers, in 
order of size. The number represention is normally such that 
alphabetization will be done in the Roman order, unless other 
coding instructions are given. 

7 The Summer Institute of Linguistics acknowledges with 
gratitude the help given by Professor R. Narasimhan, Head of the 
Computer Group at the Tata Institute of Fundamental Research, 
both in giving of his time to discuss some of the projects undertaken 
by the Institute and also by making grants available for th§ 
development of the projects. 
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8 This program was prepared by Dr. Rariiani of the Tata 
Institute. 

9 I would like to add that it seems quite reasonable to expect 
that the characters used in some of the Indian writing system 
other than the Devanagari could also be designed for production 
on the Cal Comp Plotter. An interesting interview that I had with 
Mr. R. K. Joshi, a calligrapher at Ulka Ads in Bombay, earlier in 
the month (March; 1970) gave rise to the hope that eventually a 
number of complete sets of plotting instructions for Devanagari 
characters (or any other system of characters) could be prepared to 
provide the facility of a choice in the calligraphic style to be 
used for plotted output. (Mr. Joshi’s chief interest is in the 
development of a simplified and somewhat modified and extended 
Devanagari script which might be used for all Indian languages). 
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Concordance Possibilities 


Simple unreferenced Unreferenced, with Referenced and closed 
with Roman Alphabe- Hindi Alphabetization with Hindi Alphabeti- 
tization. zation. 


INPUT: Text typed 
with lines not exceed 
-ing 80 characters in 
length, in whatever 
Romanization the 
user chooses to 
employ for the repre¬ 
sentation of Indian 
characters. 


INPUT: Text typed 
with lines not exceed 
-ing 80 characters in 
length, in the code 
desinged to represent 
Devanagari for the 
programs described 
below, or in Devana¬ 
gari characters in 
lines not exceeding 
50 characters in leng¬ 
th.** 


INPUT : Text typed 
in lines of 70 Roman 
characters (in the 
specified code) or 40 
Devanagari charact¬ 
ers with unit by unit 
literal English tran¬ 
slation below each 
line. Spaces 71-74 
would be reserved 
for a 4-letter code 
to identify the text, 
spaces 75-78 for the 
page number of the 
text, and 79-80 for 
the line number. 


OUTPUT : A list of 
the words of the text, 
arranged according 
to the Roman alpha¬ 
betical order and 
each accompanied by 
the lines of text from 
which it was taken. 


OUTPUT : A list 
similar to the one 
described to the left, 
but arranged alpha¬ 
betically in the 
Devanagari order. 


OUTPUT : A list 
of the words from the 
text, arranged accor¬ 
ding to the Deva¬ 
nagari alphabetical 
order and each acco¬ 
mpanied by (1) its 
English gloss, (2) the 
line of the data from 
which it was isolated, 
and (3) the source 
identification code 
and the page and line 
numbers specifying 
its location in text. 


** In this case a key-punch operator would need to be trained to 
punch the required code directly from the text in Devanagari, 

Figure 1. 



HINDI ENGLISH COLLOCATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 

SHREEPRAKASH KURL 

A study of Collocational is a study of the nature and potentiality 
of co-existence of words strung together in a basic sentence. Some 
linguists have examined this phenomenon of language under two 
different terms—Collocation and Colligation. They defined 
collocation as the study of the capacity of the co-occurrance of 
grammatical items. Collocations present the speaker with an open 
and wider choice of range of associating lexical items whereas 
colligations, being the study of the grammatical patterning, leave 
the speaker with a very closed and fixed choice of items. However, 
the presenCpaper cannot afford to draw any water-tight compartment 
between the two levels of this study and keep them apart and handle 
them separately as if they are not a part of a basic sentence. All 
the the components of a basic sentence are glued together by two 
types of rules—Grammatical and Semantic. The grammatical rules 
provide the syntactic components an order of arrangement whereas 
the semantic rules provide those components a network of an internal 
relationship, the potentiality to associate with a particular type of 
words and reject other types of words. Thus a collocational study 
sets up a device to examine the capacity of co-occurrence of the 
components of a sentence. 

Collocations include two types of expressions-Cliche and 
Idioms. When the words become hackneyed and almost meaningless 
by their over-use they are called cliche. Idioms are a group of 
words whose meaning cannot be understood just by learning the 
meaning of its components in isolation* For instance, a foreigner 
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learning Hindi may know the meaning of the verb ‘ukharnaa’ and 
also the meanings of all those nouns which can associate with this 
verb, yet it may still be difficult for him to discover that 

‘(qaafilaa) ukharnaa’ means ‘(tribe) to move’ 

‘(tabiiyat) ukharnaa’ means ‘to lose (one’s interest)’ 

‘(fauz) ukharnaa’ means ‘(army) to disintegrate’ 

‘(baazaar) ukharnaa’ means ‘(market) to be closed’ 

‘(saakh) ukharnaa’ means ‘to lose (one’s credit)’ 

Similarly, the meaning of the noun ‘aavaaz’ maybe known to 
him and also the meaning of the verbs ‘aanaa, uthaanaa, karnaa, 
khulnaa, tuutnaa, denaa, baithnaa, bharraanaa, maarnaa, maarii 
jaanaa and lagaanaa’ but when these verbs associate with ‘aavaaz,’ 
he may find it difficult to figure out that 


‘aavaaz aanaa’ 

‘to hear the noice sound 5 

‘aavaaz uthaanaa’ 

‘to raise an objection’ 

‘aavaaz karnaa’ 

‘to make a noise’ 

‘aavaaz kasnaa’ 

‘to quip, make a passing remark* 

‘aavaaz khulnaa’ 

‘to regain (one’s lost) voice’ 

‘aavaaz tuutnaa’ 

‘one’s voice to crack’ 

‘aavaaz. denaa’ 

‘to call aloud’ 

‘aavaaz baithnaa’ 

‘to become hoarse’ 

‘aavaaz bharraanaa’ 

‘to become hoarse’ 

‘aavaaz maarnaa’ 

‘to call aloud’ 

‘aavaaz maarii jaana’ 

‘to become hoarse, have laryngitis* 

‘aavaaz lagaanaa’ 

‘to call aloud’ 


Similarly his knowledge about the meaning of the collocations 
like ‘acchaa lagnaa, aakh aanaa. buxaar aanaa, shaadii karnaa’ etc 4 
will, not help him until he discovers the grammatical and semantic rules 
about ths use of the collocations. For example, he will be expected 
to be familiar with the following framework before he ventures to 
make a possible Hindi sentence using the above collocations. 


1. 

Xi 

ko 

Y (1) 

‘acchaa lagnaa’ 

‘to be pleasing 

2- 

Xi 


Yi se 

‘shaadii karnaa’ 

‘to marry X’ 

3. 

Xi 


Yi se Zi kii 

‘shaadii karnaa’ 

‘to marry X to Y’ 

4. 

Xi 

ko 


‘buxaar aanaa’ 

‘to have fever 

5, 

Xi 

kii 


‘aakh aanaa’ 

‘to have pink eyes’ 
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This type of analysis will not only give the learner a ready¬ 
made grammatico-semantic frame of the target language but will 
also make him conscious of the nature of the language. 

Collocations could also be a powerful source for the study of 
complex social traditions of the culture of the target language. The 
learner will find the collocations ‘first husband’ or ‘previous 
husband’ very rare if not totaly impossible in the Hindi language. 
However, he can quite frequently find the collocations, ‘first wife’ 
or ‘previous wife’ reflecting upon the male orientation of the Indian 
society- 

The teaching of Hindi as a foreign language is no more limited 
to the teachers’ question, “yeh kyaa hai” ‘what is this’ and to the 
students’ answer, “yeh qalam hai’’ ‘this is a pen’ or to the gramma¬ 
tical transformations, like, “mai jaataa huu’’ ‘I go’ to “mujhe jaanaa 
chaahiye” ‘I should go’ only. Today foreign students are getting 
more and more interested in learning Hindi not only as a vehicle of 
communication or exchange of thoughts but also as a vehicle of 
cultural exchange. The growing strength of the native land of 
Hindi, together with the strong urge for a better and an easier way 
of understanding of the country, force the Hindi-linguists to do a 
lot more than simply writing text-books. It is my considered opinion 
that the teaching of Hindi can also be facilitated by the proper use 
of a linguistically oriented collocational dictionary as it is the only 
place where each word can be treated individually as well as in 
association with other words The tendency to associate is the 
most fundamental pattern into which lexical items enter and it is 


Xi = animate, logical subject, always followed by the postposition 
‘ko’, therefore always in the oblique case (1, 4 .) 

Yi = either animate or inanimate, grammatical subject, never 
followed by any postposition therefore in the direct case. 

Xi = animate grammatical subject, never followed by a postposi¬ 
tion except in the perfective aspect, therefore in the direct 
case, (2,3.) 

Yi = animate, followed by the postposition ‘se’ (2,3.) 

Zi = animate, logical as well as the grammatical object, always 
followed by the postposition ‘kii’, therefore in the oblique 
case. 

Xi = animate, functioning as an adjective, always followed by an 
adjectival postposition, therefore in the oblique case, (5). 
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noticed that the Hindi learners often make mistakes is this area. 
Such a dictionary will not only help them learn the right associa¬ 
tions but will also help them select the right sociolinguistic register 
and help them acquire competence in translation. 

(uupar) (X(l) ke+uupar aanaa) to resemble 

(sre w w sm 5tut % gm srm 11) 

1. on 3. above 

2. upon, on the top of 4. upstairs 


1- 

GNX 

a. to rise, aspire 

b. to be lifted 

2- 

ZRX 33FTT 

a. to promote 

b. to lift,uplift 

3- 

^X 

outer, outward 

4' 


overhead charges 

5- 

3KX 

formula milk 

6- 

3KX TO 

higher .position 

7- 

mx qra 

a. something supernatural, 

something demonic, b> formal 

8- 

3m % sfa 

false teeth, dentures 

9. 

3m % 

superior officer 

10- 

3m 

God 

li* 

3m gm % 

a* through the back door 
b. from the top 

12- 

3m % 

a. on the top of 

b. superficially 
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TO (maal)m. 

1. wealth, property 

2. goods, luggage, thing(s) 

3. merchandise 

4. delicacies, goodies 
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5. a beautiful girl, a real dish 
*6. an ugly boring or crude 
girl, a dog 

7. a string to turn the spinn¬ 
ing wheel 


1- 

2* HP55 ^T^I 

3 - UPS 3 THT 
4 * w qtaT 
5 * *TPS HTW 


to gorge on delicacies 

to embezzle 

see 1, 2. 

see 1, 2, 3. 

see 1,2, 3, 4. 


+ 


SHPTT (lagnaa) Int 

1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 


to be attached 
to be harnessed 
to be fixed 
to be affixed 
to be stuck 


55 qqt (lagnaa) Int- 
q-* I Jr ^iprt 

sf?T 55IRT 




Y to irritate Y 

(11 srqqf qr 
sqqf 11) 

Y to agree with X 

(sqq>r Y|r 11 qqr 

uqqit an 7fr 11) 

Y to agree with X 

(q;^T qjt | f% fq^T off arm 

qff 3TTT”T ]) 


* depends on the area of the dialect 
Int + = can be transitivized 
Int — = cannot be transitivized 
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SOME PROBLEMS IN COMPILING 
BILINGUAL DICTIONARIES 

G, N. REDDY 


This paper presents briefly some of the editorial problems 
encountered by Indian lexicographers in the production of 
bilingual dictionaries with English as the source language. Normally 
the dictionary making work-whether it be a bilingual one, or a 
unilingual one—has two phases or aspects, namely (1) selection of 
the material, ‘words’, for the main entries and (2) definition and / or 
explanation for each of the main entry. And the problems that arise 
in dictionary making can be discussed under the above two phases 
or aspects, because they are neither identical nor of the same 
complexity. I am, in this paper, concerned only with some of the 
problems relating to the first aspect, that is, selection of the 
English ‘word 1 material for the main entries in a bilingual dictionary. 

The selection of English words for a bilingual dictionary largely 
depends upon the judgement' of the editor or compiler who 
necessarily has to take into consideration the type of users ofhi s 
dictionary and their need. While unabridged dictionaries in English 
may contain as many as 500,000 words, the usual desk dictionary or 
a college dictionary may contain 120,000 to 150,000 words. In these 
English dictionaries, the selection and inclusion of the word 
material is decided upon from the point of view of the user. The 
Indian lexicographers do not seem to have made any attempt to 
prepare an English word list of their own, taking the Indian user into 
consideration. They usually base th&r word list on one or two of the 
standard dictionaries in English according tp their judgement. The 
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compilers are usually silent on the criteria for such omissions or 
additions, even while they acknowledge a particular dictionary as 
their basis; Their selection of word material seems to be more 
arbitrary than anything else. To illustrate this point, we can look 
into the following four English bilingual dictionaries which are 
largely based on the Cqncise Oxford Dictionary (C OD): 

(1) English-Kannada Dictionary (E K D) ; 1946, University of 
Mysore. 

(2) English-Tamil Dictionary (E T D); 1963, University of 
Madras. 

(3) BhaTgava’s Standard Illustrated Dictionary (B S I D); 
Bhargava Book Depot., 1939, Varanasi. 

(4) Comprehensive English-Hindi Dictionary (C E H D); 
1960, Gnanamandal Ltd., Banaras. 


A few entries given below from the above dictionaries may be 
examined. 


C OD 

K D 

T D 

B S I D 

CEHD 

(A) baboo/babu ; ... 

... v 

V 

X 

X 

badmash,, : ••• 

... v 

V 

X 

X 

baksheesh 

v 

V 

X 

X * 

bandicoot A ‘ ••• 

v 

V 

X 

V . 


1. “In the matter of selection of words, the committee have 

taken as their guide the Concise Oxford Dictionary (edition 
not mentioned). In the grouping of words under single 
headings the Conscise English Dictionary by Charles 
Annandale has been generally followed. The shorter 
Oxford Dictionary and the Webster’s International 
Dictionary have also been frequently consulted for meanings 
and for additional useful words-scientific, technical etc.” 

E. R. Srinivasamurthy, 

Chief Editor in the Preface* 

2. “The Oxford English Dictionary (Concise. 1958 edn.) be 

taken as the basis for preparing the basic word list”. 

Dr. A. C. Chettiar 
Chief Editor in the Preface. 
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3&4 These two dictionaries do not make any particular 
reference to any English dictionary but the editors seem to 
have largely followed COD. 


COD 

KD 

T D 

BSID 

CEHD 

cabob(s) 

X 

a/ 

X' 

X 

canarese 

a/ 

a/ 

X 

X 

chela 

V 

V 

X 

a/ 

cooly/coolie 

a/ 

V 

V 

a/ 

j 

koran 

V 

a/ 

X 

(B) albeit- 

X 

V 

X 

X 

cat-,catah~, cath- 

a/ 

X 

V 

X 

V 

X 

cheilo-,/chilo- 

X 

X 

ecto- 

V 

X 

X 

X 

pre- 

J 

X 

V 

X 

pro 

V 

X 

V 

X 

(C) -cy 

X 

X 

X 

X 

-ery 

a/ 

X 

X 

X 

-ful 

a/ 

X 

X 

X 

-fy 

a/ 

X 

X 

X 

-ry 

V 

X 

X 

X 

(D) Abderite 

V 

X 

X 

X 

- r - Abernethy 

X 

V 

X 

X 

abigail 

X 

X 

X 

X 

absquatulate 

X 

a/ 

X 

X 

uccidie (accedia) 

X 

V 

X 

X 

Aceldama 

a/ 

X 

X 

X 

ack emraa 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Agnus Dei 

X 

x V 

(only : ‘Agnus 
is given) 

X 

alb 

a/ 

X 

X 

a/ 

Baedekar 

V 

X 

X 

V 

a/ 

J 

braise v.t. 

a/ 

X 

X 

caber 

a/ 

fj 

X 

calando 

X 


X 

'V 

J 

X 

camerlingo 

X 

J 

X 

chop suey 

X 

a/ 

X 

X 

chin chin 

X 

a/ 

a/ 

fj 

J 

Christy Ministrels 

a/ 

V 

V 

crouton 

X 

a/ 

X 

sj 

X 

cruller 

X 

X 

X 
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In the above list, a few samples under four categories are 
given to show that no dictionary seems to have consistent criteria 
either for inclusion or for deletion of certain lexical items. A few 
Indian words in English are given in category A. There seems 
to be no justification to include such Indian borrowings in the 
Indian bilingual dictionaries, except for those of the items which 
have undergone some significant phonological and / or semantic 
change. Under categories B and C prefixes and suffixes are 
given respectively and in their entry also, the Indian'dictionaries 
do not seem to have any definite criteria. A criterion could 
be set up in this regard at least for such of the prefixes and 
suffixes which are semantically definable, Category D seems to 
include usually such words which have little frequency of occurence 
from the point of view of the Indian reader. The lexicographers, 
in the absence of any definite criteria or frequency study with regard 
to such words, appear to have made their selection or deletion 
rather arbitrarily. 

It must be accepted that it will be difficult to maintain that all 
the words in English vocabulary are of equal importance either to 
the native or to a foreigner. Normally, a bilingual dictionary with 
a definite purpose to serve need not include all the words in the 
source language. OED contains approximately half a million words 
that are defined and explained, and out of this multitude Shakespeare 
is said to have used 25,000 only. In each language a few thousand 
words which constitute the core of the language serve about 90 
percent of the communication needs of its speakers. Thus, it is 
necessary that the word list for a bilingual dictionary must be made 
keeping in view the class of users. Such a list may be made, instead 
of arbitrarily making it according to the whims and fancies of the 
editors, by a frequency study based on the English books and writings 
generally used in India. This need not be confined to particular 
linguistic region of India as the English used in India is generally the 
same for all the linguistic regions. 

We are now under the impact of both the British and the 
American English. There ^variation among the British^and American 
lexicographers both in their list of lexemes and their spelling. This 
again poses a problem for the Indian lexicographers. Some 
Americanisms which are not found in the British dictionaries are 
also gaining currency in our country. For example : bleachers> 
bluet, burro, jumbo, okay/O.K., pinto pixilated etc. The COD 
indicates some of these Americanisms with an asterisk. 
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It is to be recognised that India is also developing an English 
of its own which can be termed as Indian English, both in its 
vocabulary and usage. To cite a few examples; thread marriage, 
goondaism, ginger group , naxalite, young turks, kitchen cabinet, 
lathi charge etc. Semantic changes which are exclusively of Indian 
origin can also be seen in some English words. For example, 
‘printer’s devil (errand boy in a printing press) has come to be 
used for a mis-print for which we also find ‘Mudrarakshasa’ and 
‘Mudranabhuta’ as loan translations in some Indian languages. 
The inclusion of such words and usages poses a problem to the 
Indian lexicographers because a systematic linguistic study on such 
Indianisms is yet to be undertaken. 

Biographical and geographical terms are usually excluded in 
earlier English dictionaries, as their proper place was considered 
to be in an encyclopaedia. The recent trend in lexicography is to 
include them in the dictionaries. These items are included in 
English Dictionaries from the point of view of their importance to 
an English user. How far the inclusion of those biographical and 
geographical terms in toto is useful to an Indian reader, is also a 
problem to the Indian lexicographer. 

The latest English dictionaries include the abbreviations in the 
main body itself as we find in American College Dictionary, 
Webster’s New World Dictionary and Oxford Illustrated Dictionary. 
In the Indo-Anglian writings, we come across a good number of 
abbreviations which are of Indiamorigin and not found in the English 
dictionaries. To give a few examples : AICC, BDO, CPI, DEO, 
DMO, NGO, DSP, MLA, MLC, MS, ZP, YLW etc. The 
abbreviation KGF in English stands for ‘Knight of the Golden Fleece’ 
In India, we have a homophonous abbreviaton which means ‘Kolar 
Gold Fields’. 

Pronunciation key to English words also poses a problem for the 
Indian bilingual dictionaries. Various Indian scripts hardly serve to 
represent fully all the different sounds of English. Could we 
evolve an improvised script for each of the Indian languages with 
additiones or diacritics exclusively to be used in the* bilingual 
dictionaries to serve as key to the pronunciation, or should we 
follow the IP A or any other* Phonetic System? This is another 
problem that confronts the Indian lexicographer. It may also be 
noted that the American and British dictionaries ^give different 
pronunciation for many English words. As we hear English spoken 
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to-day in India, we find striking regional variations of pronunciation. 
If a standard pronunciation key is adopted in all the English 
bilingual* dictionaries, it may perhaps to some extent help towards 
uniform English pronunciation in India. 

I have indicated some of the main problems that an Indian 
lexicographer of a bilingual dictionary faces in selecting the English 
words material for the main entries. I think, they deserve serious 
considerations. 



A NOTE ON COMPILING DIALECT 

DICTIONARIES 


HAR KIRAT SINGH and 
HARJEET SINGH GILL 

The usual method of compiling the so-called standard 
dictionaries is to gather material from the available literature and 
prepare-word-slips with their referential meanings and arrange them 
in alphabetical order. The aim is to help the reader understand 
a given “difficult” word when he feels stuck while going through 
text. The alphabetical arrangement helps him to locate his desired 
word in the shortest possible time and since he is already aware 
of the context, he selects one of the several “meanings” given for 
that word. This arrangement is quite handy and has been proved 
to be very useful to an average reader. 

The problem of preparing dialect dictionaries is fundamentally 
different. Generally there is very little or no literature available 
in the dialect. So, an Jalphabetic arrangement is of no help. 
Preparing dialect dictonaries is an exercise in what may be called 
anthropological linguistics. One can look for broad subjects. The 
detailed lexical listings must be made under these general headings 
since the person who consults such a lexicon is not supposed to have 
any prior reference. This approach has been recognised and 
followed traditionally in dialect glossaries. The word-arrangement 
is subject-wise but it is generally nothing more than mere listing 
with one-word meanings and without any attempt at describing the 
semantic correlation of otherwise physically unrelated items. 

A dialect dictionary, we believe, should aim at presenting 
the conceptual structure of village culture. For example, in the 
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villages around Patiala, the peasants place, an e&rthen lamp, 
diva, each on four socially important places on the night o' 
Diwali. This is supposed to bring “good-luck or bonheure” 
Thees places are the cremation ground, siw (foir the good 
wishes of the departed) ; khera, the central place around which 
the village is constructed (for the well-being of the inhabitants) • 
the village well where khwaja pir, a Muslim saint (spirit) is supposed 
to reign (for prosperity through crops); and run, garbage heap 
which is used as fertiliser (for agriculture again). Now, a dialect 
dictionary must show the cultural correlation of these physically 
u nrelated objects through the distinctive feature of “ good-luck or 
bon heure ” on Diwali. 

This does not, however, mean that a dialect dictionary be a 
dictionary of whatfmay be termed as superstitions but it must be 
borne in mind that practically each item in our physical environ¬ 
ment has a conceptual relation with another. The main purpose 
of compiling a dialect dictionary is to give an appropriate 
description of a given culture. This aim can be achieved only 
if we are conscious of the correlated nature of what are generally 
listed as separate words. In the kinship terminology, we have the 
relational oppositions of sister/brother, uncle/nephew, father/son 
etc. While describing different parts of an implement, we must 
present the items in their immediate functional relationship. 

The- example of colour spectrum is given very often in 
discussing the structure of vocabulary but the cultures differ from 
each othernot only in these universal categories but in semiological 
structures that have no parallels. Hence, it is important that the 
scholars compiling dialect^dictionaries must involve themselves in 
ethnological studies. After all, the aim is not only to show what 
such and such a thing is called in this dialect but to present specific 
cultural correlations which never occur elsewhere. In other words, 
our task is to study and analyse the structure of language in its 
relationship to culture. This means that compiling a dialect 
dictionary is necessarily a task of structural semantics which is yet 
in its infancy in modern linguistics. 


SOME ASPECTS AND PROBLEMS OF 

LEXICOGRAPHY 

N. V. RAJAGOPALAN 


I 

1. Lexicography and Linguistics both deal with language. But 

their purpose and the method of analysis differ. Inspite of the 
differences between them they are inter-connected in more than one 
way. 

2. Linguistics tries to find the rules relating to the structure and 
system of the language, whereas lexicography is an ordered or graded 
list of lexis/words of a particular language, region or person. In 
other words it deals with the vocabulary i.e. the total lexical stock 

of a given language or part of it. 

3. There was a general belief that a language is nothing but the 
total stock of its words, in their several declensions, conjugations and 
with the constraints regarding their usage in particular contexts. 
The modern linguistics has been atpains to allay this misconception. 
Linguistics makes distinction bbWeen an item of lexis and the 
structure of the language into which the lexical items fit. 

4. It will be of much interest to us to recollect the ideas of the 
ancient Sanskrit grammarians and lexicographers in this regard. 

4-1. Nlgham and Kosa or Sabda Kosa are the Sanskrit name s 
of a dictionary. During the pre-Panini period there were many 
attempts to analyse the language (viz. the Vedic Sanskrit). 
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4-2. One attempt was to simply enlist the words with their 
modifications. This was called ffabda Tarayana (There is a references 
to this in Patajanli’s Mahabhasya). 

4-3. Another attempt was the Nirvacana or Nirukta. Yaksa’s 
famous Nirukta is an example of this method. Sabda Nirvaca was 
actually segmenting a formative or word into its morpheme 
components and finding out the signification of the components. The 
Nirukta classifies the whole vocabulary of Sanskrit language into 
four categories-catvari pada jatani-nama-akhyata-upasarga-nipatasca ? 
viz. the names, verbs, the upasarga type of prefix, and indeclinable 
words. The morphemes which go to form a word of above nature— 
i.e. a bound morpheme—do not find a place in the enlisted words of 
these four categories. But in analysing an item all the bound 
morphemes are mentioned with their significations. The morpho“ 
phonemic changes are examined and the history of the word is traced. 
Incidentally the structural features of a word are also described. The 
Nirukta is actually an encyclopaedic dictionary. 

4-4. The third attempt was what is sometimes called &abda- 
anusasana or Vyakarana .) (Panini, the great grammarian mentions 
neither of these.) This is an attempt to find out rules regarding 
how language functions and to formulate the principles of usage. 

5. All the above systems of language analysis have the Sabda 
as their base, tfabda means primarily word. Patanjali mentions 
about the language as &abda rasik. The etymological meaning of the 
word &abda is an utterance or an uttered word or sentence. But the 
word is mostly used in the former sense. The distinction between 
pada and sabda was an important point in the disciplines of 
language analysis while the other disciplines like Nyaya, Vaisesika 
etc, had little use for such distinction. 

6. The above short description of the ancient Indian thought 
regarding language makes a point clear that the linguist had the 
clear conception that the lexis of a language is the raw material 
which is not created by himself but collected from usage. 
Niruktakara has the clear idea thatThe description of a word is not 
complete unless the structural features are described. Here is 
the area where lexicography and linguistics overlap or are 
inter-connected. 

7. Sometimes a distinction is made between lexicology and 
lexicography j the former is taken as part of linguistics whereas the 
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latter is considered to be entirely a different subject. Apart from 
the methodological implications of lexicography the subject of 
analysis-lexis-is common to both. 

8. Applied linguistics cannot but take help of lexicography. 
The teaching or learning of a language, creative or contemplative 
writing, translation from one language to another, all these 
activities have to take the help of the lexicon or dictionary, that is 
why an applied linguist has respect for the lexicographer. 

9. The thesaurus gives many words under dictionary viz, 
lexicon, dictionary, vocabulary, glossary, thesaurus, synonyms, 
homonyms etc. 

Are these the same as dictionary ? 

A discusion on this point will be very useful for us. The 
Sanskrit word Nighatitu is a comprehensive term which includes 
any kind of listing of vocabulary. There is distinction between 
Pat ha and Nighantu. Patha is grouping of certain items in a 
particular arrangement. It does not mention about the features of the 
items or the components of the items. The arranged items (or 
the set) may form the basis for formulating certain rules of grammar. 
The Ganapatha and the Dhatupatha, are parts of Panini’s grammar- 
aiong with the Varna samamnaya (the ordered set of sounds) and the 
Sutras (the aphorism). The modern counterpart of patha is the 
s o called lexicon in the Transformational grammar. The Nighantu 
has, apart from the ordering of the items, to give many other parti 
culars about the items. The following are types of Nighantus, Parra va- 
kosa, Nanartha Kosa, Ekartha kosa, Lihganusasana and then the 
Nirukta. There are Prayoga Kosas also. These are all monolingual 
lexicons. The bilingual, multilingual dictionaries and the 
encyclopaedic words are modern developments. 

The English word dictionary does not include all the types 
mentioned under Nighantu. Irrespective of the technical sense of 
the word, we may, for practical purposes, take into consideration 
all the various types of Nighantu, as they are used in teaching/ 
learning a language and also in writing and translation activities. 

11. The various definitions of “dictionary” and the words akin, 
that are given in various standard dictionaries make the different 
aspects of a dictionary clear. A dictionary should give information 
about the word in three ways. It should describe the word, trace 
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its history and compare it with identical or similar items found in 
the same or other dialects. The dictionary should explain the 
phonemic and the morphemic structures of the word, its gramma¬ 
tical modifications and its signification. The signification again can 
be described in many ways. 

(1) by giving synonyms (2) by defining the concept expressed 
by the word (3) by giving the etymology (4) by giving the usages. 

Giving these in a random way makes the lexicon defective as it 
is found in many of our dictionaries in vogue. The cases where the 
Hindi word citi (ant) is explained zspipilika, the word bhojana is 
described in Sanskrit as gala-bila—adhas-sanyoganukula—vyapara or 
jamana as uttara—diisci—sarnyoga—nukula vyapara, or as it is usually 
found in a cheap dictionary, any name of a tree as ‘a kind of tree’, 
not to talk of defective and wrong information given by such 
dictionaries. 

12. The different types of dictionaries serve different purposes. 
A description of the vocabulary of a language with all the aspects 
fully dealt with, will be of immense value as part of the analysis of 
the language. Many smaller dictionaries and glossaries can be 
prepared on its basis. The needs of an editor of the press, a writer, 
a translator, a teacher, a student of the mothertongue, a student of a 
foreign language, a critic, a technician and a linguistic scientist are 
not the same.' For the learners, again dictionaries of different sizes 
will be needed according to state of their study. Keeping all these 
purposes in mind we must give proper consideration to the 
(preparation of dictionaries. 


II 

13. The problems connected with the preparation of 
dictionary relate to the following areas: 

(1) selection of words 

(2) finding their counterparts in other languages 

(3) semantic signification of wor ds 

(4) words of common source with many variations 

(5) presentation (methodological problems) 

14. Regarding number one, the question arises as to what type 
of vocabulary must be included in the dictionary for instance : 

(i) core (basic) vocabulary: peripheral vocabulary 

(ii) original „ ; borrowed 
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(iii) standard vocabulary : dialectal vocabulary 

(iv) classical ,, • colloquial >, 

(v) current „ '• obsolete „ 

(iv) vocabulary having different registeral characteristics 

(vii) vocabulary of different occupations and special fields 
of study 

14. 1.2. Restricting the number of words in a dictionary, 
gives rise to the problem of choice. The question about the basis 
of choice arises. What is the basis—Frequency, stylistic preferences, 
or any other ? 

14.2. In a bilingual dictionary finding a word with identical 
meaning is very difficult. Words from two languages may have 
partly identical meaning but the whole semantic area of these words 
may not be exactly identical. Ignoring this difference lands the 
lexicographer as well as the user in funny situations. 

14.3. The signification of words can be explained by a 
synonym or by definition. Words denoting a thing or concept and 
words of structural significance are to be explained by synonyms and 
usage respectively. The derivative and elliptical senses must be 
taken into consideration. 

14.4. Words of common source which might have developed 
new connotations must.be carefully dealt with. Sanskrit words like 
upanyasa, cavitva, anensct^a etc. are some such instances. 

14.5. The problems connected with presentation—are varying 

e.g.. 

(i) What should be the order of descriptive features? 

(ii) What sort of diacritical marks are to be used? 

(iii) What type of usages are to be given ? 

(iv) How are the idioms and phritses to be entered ? 

15. Glossaries of various occupations, topics and situations, 
synonyms, homonyms, vocabularies of particular authors, geographi* 
cal area, a particular age etc., are some of the items which will be 

very useful for teaching purposes. 

16. There should be a common system of lexicography for all 
Indian languages. The commonness of the Indian languages will 
facilitate the preparation of bilingual dictionaries for our purposes. 


PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS IN LEXICOLOGY 
AND LEXICOGRAPHY AS DEVELOPED IN THE 

SOVIET UNION 

R. N. SRIVASTAVA 
R. S. GUPTA 

The paper expounds the views of Shchkrba, who distinguishes 
between two disciplines of language study—the study of lexicon 
(lexicology) and the applied science of dictionary-creation 
(lexicography). The postulates of lexicology are first summarised 
in Section 1. Then a lexicographical typology of dictionaries is 
presented and the implications of this for methodology, users, and 
purpose are briefly suggested under each parameter (Section 2). 
There follows a listing of Soviet works on Hindi lexicology and 
lexicography. 

O. The prodigious activity in the area of vocabulary study and 
a keen interest in evolving a theoretical frame-work for making 
different types of dictionaries in the Soviet Union-these both reflect 
that lexicology and lexicography have been recognized by the 
linguists there as distinct disciplines of language study. The full- 
length treatment of lexicology even in their various text-books 
(Agayan 1959 , Bulakhovsky 1953, Muchnik 1961 , Reformatsky 
1955) attests to the fact that in Soviet linguistics lexicology exists 
as an autonomous level of linguistic analysis on a par with phonology, 
morphology etc. By contrast, no corresponding discipline has been 
recognized by the text-book writers of the West, and “to an 
American observer”, to quote Weinrf.ich (1963: 61), “the strangest 
thing about Soviet lexicology is that it exists.’’ ...... 
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Among the many talented Soviet linguists, as a theoretician in 
the field of lexicology and as a devoted “dictionary-creator” in the 
area of lexicography, the name of the late L. V. Shcherba still 
commands a high respect in the Soviet Union. His views on the 
various problems of lexicology and his approach towards 
creating various ty pes of dictionaries 1 (lexicography) are responsible, 
more than any others, in establishing lexicology and lexicography 
as distinct scientific disciplines and, furthermore, for shaping 
critically the new directions in these areas. 

Section 1 of this paper will be mainly devoted to some of the 
recurrent problem's of lexicology and the insights shown by 
SHCHERBA in resolving them. This account may also be viewed as a 
modest contribution towards constructing a theoretical frame-work 
for lexicology, the basic tenets of which, though implicit in the 
writings of Shcherba, have not been explicitly stated and formally 
defined. The paper, thus, may also be taken as a rejoinder to the 
statement made by Weinriech (1963: 66) : ‘ In the considerable 
body of Soviet literature on lexicology, it is surprisingly difficult to 
find a comprehensive statement of the theoretical foundations and 
research goals of the linguistic disciplines.” Shcherba’s approach 
towards linguistic study is the outcome of a fruitful blending of 
theory and practice. This has already been shown elsewhere 
(Srivastava 1968 ; 1969) in respect of phonology and language 
learning. The same is true regarding lexicology and lexicography: he 
enriched his theories from his experience while working on the 
Russian (monolingual) dictionary -Slovar russkogo jazyka Academii 
Nauk —and creating a bilingual Russian-French dictionary ; at the 


1 In the preface to his Russian-French dictionary (1939) 
Shcherba expresses his concern at the scornful attitude of Soviet 
linguists of the time towards lexicography. It is owing to this 
attitude and their deficient training in the field that according to 
Shcherba, dictionary-making was till then confined only to the 
“compilation” (sostavlenie) activity. To him, dictionary making 
is a scientific activity and dictionaries are “creation” (sozdanie) 
rather than compilation. For creating an object, ... the nature 
and function of its constitutive elements must be worked out in 
detail, and consequently Shcherba (1940: 72) was of the opinion 
that “any word which is even slightly complex in its nature must be 
a topic for a scientific monograph and therefore, it is hard to expect 
to complete any good dictionary with speed.” 
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same time, “all of his lexicographic work is impregnated with the 
ideas connected with lexicology,” (Iseriga 1951 : 87). 

Section 2 is taken up with the elaboration of the basic typology 
of dictionaries and the methodological decisions dependant on this 
typology. 

1 .0. The following are the basic tenets underlying Shcherba’s 
theoretical framework and research goals in the area of lexicology. 
(Though each of these postulates demands fuller exposition, we will 
confine ourselves for the present only to a summary statement.) 

1.1. Language is a dialectal unity of thought process and 
symbolic action and thus the concept of sign finds its full relevance 
only as a “bridge” between psychology and linguistics. This means 
that, according to Shcherba, language should be regarded not merely 
as a means of communication, but as a symbolic activity of thought 
process (compare this concept with that of Saussure who holds the 
view that in “linguistics proper” sign should be treated “in itself or 
for itself ”). 

In language, thought process and symbolic action shade into 
each other and the overlap represents the verbal symbol, the basic 
unit of which is word. By ‘unit’ Shcherba means that the smallest 
product of analysis which keeps all the properties of the level of 
description of which is a unit (1962; 1910; 233). However, it 
should, be noted that Shcherba holds that “the psychological 
primitive is the sentence-it is not that the sentence is constituted of 
words, but a word is born from the sentence through an analytic 
process (and, therefore, is not a scientific construct) and you know 
it is born and (hence) it exists.” The relationship between the 
thought process and the symbolic action has been represented 
analogically by the arrangement of knots and threads in a net. (See 
Fig. 1.) Note that the word (a knot) exists simultaneously on two 
dimensions: as a functional entity or an element of symbolism on 
the horizontal axis, and as a thought element on the vertical axis. 

Though in language symbolic action and thought process 
interpenetrate so much that it becomes impossible to isolate them, 
ontogenetically they have different roots (.Vygotsky 1962: 44.) The 
consequence of the deep interpenetration is that language begins to 
function as a filter between the objective world and the speaker. It 
is for this reason that Shcherba (1962) wrote that “in every language 
the world is represented differently. We confuse things (items) with 
words—things are understood in that form in which they are given 
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to us in words, and the supreme act of cultural development rests 
in setting free the concepts from the imprisonment of words.” 2 

1.2. The whole field of language is divided into two—lexicon 
and grammar; the former is “the designation of autonomous objects 
of thought” while the latter can be understood as “the expression 
of relationship between the objects” (Shcherba 1945: 16). The 
level of grammar has four sub-systems—phonetics, word-formation, 
form-formation, and syntax. 

The word is a unit of the sentence and the sentence has two 
distinct aspects—one related to lexicon and the other to grammar. 
Therefore, a word may fall into categories—lexical (word) and 
grammatical (word). Thus, ‘‘all the auxiliary words like 
prepositions, conjunctions, copula, some of the pronouns, many 
prepositional and conjunctive expressions exist only as grammatical 
items and, hence, totally disappear from the dictionary.” (Shcherba 
1945: 16). 

The same item may be lexical in one context and grammatical 
in another. For example. 

He was in America, (lexical) 

He was an American, (grammatical) 

- Similarly, the Hindi word jd (nd) can have two functions 
lexical (to go) and grammatical (passive marker); rah ( na ) can have 
three functions—grammatical (progressive aspect marker), lexical 
(‘to live’), and lexical compounding as an intensifier (continuation 
of a state) (cf. Beskrovny 1960). 

Grammar deals with the rule-formation activity and the words 
generated through such an activity will always be grammatical 
words. Each language has inumerable ways of generating ‘new’ 
words. Contrary to this, the lexicon is concerned only with already 
‘made’ words (Shcherba 1945 : 17). 

1.3. It should be asserted that if lexicology is a distinct level, 
its basic unit should also be distinct from the units of other levels. 
Lexical meanings are often confused with morphemic meanings. But 


2 Observe that this is not exactly equivalent to the Whorfian 
concept. Shcherba talks only about the word, conceding thereby, 
that on the sentence level of expression, any thought expressed 
in any language is translatable into any other. 
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morpheme is a unit of symbolic action, i.e., grammar (strictly 
speaking, a sublevel of grammar, i.e., morphology). It is altogether a 
different situation when a morpheme may exist as (lexical) word, 
and then it may have a lexical meaning as well. As all the units of 
grammar derive their significance by rule-function, morphemic 
meaning should also be defined in terms of ‘rule of word usage’. On 
the contrary, lexical meaning is defined by the paradigmatic and 
syntagmatic relations between the autonomous objects of thought. 
The two types of meaning have been shown in Fig. 2. 

How a lexical unit derives its semantics (psychological content) 
out of paradigmatic and syntagmatic relations can be demonstrated 
by taking the autonomous objects of thought (related to the ‘mode 
of movement’) of which a native -speaker of Hindi is in possession. 
Fig. 3 defines the semantic range of three Hindi lexical items— 
poedal ‘on foot’, gari ‘kinds of transport on land’, and jahaj ‘kinds of 
transport in air or on water’. The lexical item gait can be qualified 
by many other lexical items, but all of them must have a mode of 
transportation [-person, + land] e.g. motar - ‘motor*, rel- ‘rail’, ghord - 
‘horse’, bdel - ‘bullock’ etc. On the other hand ( jahaf can have only 
those which are [-person, -land], e.g. havdi- ‘air-’ or pant - (-ka) 
‘water-’. It is worth noting that the qualifying lexical items in the 
collocations are mutually exclusive. 

The upshot of the above discussion is that the distinction between 
meaning as a sign-function and meaning as a lexical-function must 
be made ; the latter concerns with a unit which is psycholinguistic, 
while the former defines the semantic component of a sign (Leontev 
1965). 

1.4. By the very definition of ‘lexical word’ (lexeme) polysemous 
words are different words rather than one lexical unit with different 
meanings (see the discussion on the Russian word igla in Shcherba 
1940 : 70-73). 

Similarly Shcherba (1945 : 19) considers that trabci ‘trumpet’ is a 
different word from its derivative trubao ‘trumpet-player’ because 
the latter designates a person while the former item designates an 
inanimate object. But truba and the derivative word formed out 
of the diminutive suffi x-ocka i.e. trubocka are the same lexical items. 
To take an example from Hindi, the pairs given in set A will be two 
different lexical items (as they refer to two different autonomous 
objects of thought) while the pairs in set B will be variants of the 
same lexical item. 
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A. 1. 

cam 

‘leather* 

1 


f 1. c amar 

2. 

lohd 

‘iron’ 


-h suffix for = 

-<[ 2. luhar 

3. 

Sofia 

‘gold’ 

J 

profession -dr 

1^3. sunar 

B. 1. 

dm 

‘mango’ 

1 

+ diminutive 

1. ami yd 

2. 

khat 

‘cot’ 

V 

suffix 

*= 2. khatiya 

3. pul 

‘bridge’ 

J 

~iya 

l 3. puli yd 


1.5. Word-formation may be realized through morphological, 
phonological (morphemic alternation), or word-compounding 
processes. It is in the treatment of compound words that Shcherba’s 
contribution is considered significant. 

Compound-words,-as generally formed by the samasa-process in 
Sanskrit and German, are considered by Shcherba as words only 
on account of their form. Shcherba considers them essentially as 
simple units of‘parole’ which he calls ‘syntagm’. Most of the 
compound words in these languages are formed out of the speech 
process (‘parole’) and do not enter into the repertoire of ‘langue’ 
(Shcherba 1945 : 9). 

As opposed to such syntagms, there are compound words which 
are compound only in the historical perspective or sign-delineation; 
otherwise, synchronically they exist only as a simplex. For example 
paro-xod ‘steam-boat’ (i.e., steamer), paro-voz ‘steam-engine’ (i.e. 
engine) area according to Shcherba simplexes. A parallel example 
' rom Hindi will be jala-vayu ‘water-air’ (i.e. climate). 

Word-compounding elements may actually perform a discri, 
minatory function in designating and locating the autonomous object 
of thought. By form they may be compound words; but by function 
they are lexical items. Such words have been classed by Shcherba 
as‘potential words’(1945 : 18). Russian examples—z eleznaja doroga 
‘ferrous way’ (i.e. railway), zubnajapasta ‘dental paste’ (i.e. tooth 
paste). English examples are black-berry, blaelc-board ; Hindi 
examples are kamadeva ‘name of the god of love in Hindu mythology’ 
and sivardtri ‘name for a particular religious day’. 

Word, as a unit of language, can be defined only in relation to 
its form and content. Shcherba’s four types of words (mono-, bi-, 
potential-, and syntagm-) are thus, based on the different combi* 
nations of features which are binary in function and bilateral in 
dimension (see Fig. 4.). 
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1.6. In summary, it can be said that Shcherba’s model 
presupposes the following theoretical foundations for lexicolgy. 

(1) Lexicology is a distinct level of linguistics and is 
directly opposed to grammar. (Compare this with the 
stand taken by Trager (1949 : 5)—-“lexicology often passes 
out of the field of linguistics into metalinguistics . . 
Similar is the view of Bloomfield (1933 : 274) who thinks 
that “the lexicon is really an appendix of the grammar...”). 

(2) The basic unit of lexicology is the lexical word (lexeme 
which is a unit by its own right, distinct from all other 
linguistic units. A lexeme may be defined as “the designa¬ 
tion of the autonomous unit of thought.” (Compare this 
with Whorf’s definition (1956 : 160) which equates lexeme 
with the ‘stem’.) According to the descriptivists like Trager 
(1949 : 5) lexicon is only a list of morphemes, and for 
Hockett (1958 : 171) “a lexeme is always a grammatical 
form, by definition.” 

(3) As language is a dialectical unity of thought process 
and symbolic action, the researcher is confronted with the 
interpenetrating factors operating between these two. It is 
for this reason that the concept of word as a unit of 
sentence structure moves from the lexical to the grammatical 
field and vice-versa. (Compare this stand with that of 
Wells (1947) who considers that a word is a ‘heterogeneous* 
term and hence it should be excluded from linguistic 
description). 

A word may be lexical or grammatical. 

A word may be definable by its phonetic form 
alone (then it is a syntagm), or by its content alone (then 
it is a potential word), or by different opposite combinations 
of form and content (then it can be either a simple or a 
complex word). 

(4) Similarly ‘meaning’ (the most abused term of the time) 
is also not homogeneous. The model presupposes that a 
language has no homogeneous semantic basis (Zvegnitsev 
1957 : 93). There are two types of meaning: the 
psychological component of the meaning related to the 
thought process, and the sign component of the meaning 
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related to the symbolic action.- (Compare this treatment 
with that of Hjelmslev(1953) or Antal (1953) who considers 
that “meaning is not a psychic phenomenon but that it is 
objective and does not primarily exist in the minds of the 
members of the speech community..." (Antal 1953).) 

(5) By definition, polysemous words are not one lexical 
item with different meanings, but rather different 
‘autonomous objects of thought’ assigned to different lexical 
items. In terms of the present-day discussion, the Shcherba 
model favours the stand of Weinreich (1966) rather than 
that of Katz and Fodor (1963) in regard to the concept 
of lexical item. 

(6) The psychological element of semantic content namely, 
lexical meaning, is like a field-“obsceje” (the universal) 
which is realized only through the individual. (For the 
concept of ‘universal’ and ‘individual’, see Srivastava 1959.) 
The range of the lexical meaning is defined by the 
paradigmatic and syntagmatic opposition in which a given, 
lexical item stands against all other lexical items of a 
language. 

2.0. The cardinal point concerning dictionaries must not be 
lost sight of, that they are ‘creation’ rather than ‘compilation’ 
•Furthermore, lying behind them are the purpose and goals which 
determine a great many methodological decisions for reorganizing 
the data into a properly presented lexicon. As the purpose and 
goals for making dictionaries are always set against the practical 
needs of the user, the orientation of dictionaries differs from type 
to type, i.e., the choice in various types of dictionaries is related to 
the value-judgements arising out of the governing purpose. 

Thus, three basic factors come to the forefront in evaluating any 
particular type of dictionary : (1) the purpose, (2).the user, and (3) 
the methodology. It is in this context that Shcherba wrote (1940 : 
54) Of course, one of the basic problems of lexicography is the 
problem of different types of dictionaries. It bears a direct practical 
significance and somehow the problem has always been empirically 
decided”. In all, Shcherba talks about nine different types 
of dictionaries (1) Reference (Vade mecum)-RD, (2) Academic-AD> 
(3) Encyclopaedic-EnD, (4) Thesaurus-ThD, (5) Explanatory-ExD* 
(6) Bilingual-BD, (7) Ideological-ID, (8) Synchronic-SD, and 
(9) Diachronio-DD. 
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When opposed to the type ID, ExD and BD are classed in one 
group and the common group is termed as Common Dictionary-CD. 
The two types CD and ID are commonly grouped as General 
Dictionary-GD and opposed to EnD. In his paper entitled “An 
attempt towards the general theory of lexicography”, Shcherba 
(1940) tries to unsnarl the theoretical base and premises on 
which different types of dictionaries are created. This he does 
through a series of dichotomies, i.e., (1) AD vs. RD, (2) EnD vs. GD, 
(3) ThD vs. CD, (4) ID vs. CD, (5) ExD vs. BD, and (6) SD vs. DD. 

In this paper we propose to delimit our discussion to exploring 
the different parameters and registers which underlie the different 
types of dictionaries and which, in a way, influence a great many 
decision in respect of the methodology of lexicography. A schematic 
representation of the typology of dictionaries based on different 
parameters and registers is proposed (see Fig. 5). It should be 
mentioned here that though our attempt has been to explicate the 
parameters and registers envisaged by Shcherba, for the sake of 
presentation and further discussion, the order of parameters that 
has not been followed does not represent to one Shcherba proposes. 

2.1. Based on the concept of overall pattern and sub-systems 
dictionaries may be classified as RD or AD. The overall pattern 
includes every lexical item that is in the repertory of a given 
language, productively or receptively. Here, the lexicographer 
accepts the complexities and ‘heterogeneity’ of a language in all 
its dimensions ; temporal and spatial; social and cultural. RD is 
representative of that dictionary which has been characterized by 
Shcherba as type “behind which does not lie any unified language 
consciousness: the collected words may belong to heterogeneous 
speech-groups of different periods and which do not in the least 
form a system” (1940 : 55). 

Contrary to this, AD is based on the concept of ‘coexistent 
systems’. Here, a lexicographer, by accepting certain defined 
parameters, consciously selects his data so that the lexicon of a 
language, regardless of its heterogeneity, turns out to be a self- 
contained and homogeneous system. This type of dictionary is 
characterized by Shcherba as a type “at the root of which lies a 
unified (real) language consciousness of a defined speech-group of a 
specified time-span” (1940 : 55). 

Based on this parameter, these two types of dictionaries, 
Recording to Shcherba reflect thte following differences : 
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RD 

(i) Speech-groups are different, 
hence lexicon is heteroge¬ 
neous. 

(ii) The aim is to know the mean¬ 
ing of one or the other words. 


AD 

(i) Speech -groupsare defined, 
hence lexicon is homo¬ 
geneous. 

(ii) The aim is to verify 
whether or not in this or 
that situation, this or that 
(already) known word can 
be used. 


(iii) Descriptive in nature (iii) Prescriptive in order to 

establish stylistic norms. 

It is obvious that dialect dictionaries in general fall within the 
RD-type, but if the region is defined and the lexicon is selected in 
order to give a detailed picture of the regional lexicon, the dictionary 
will be considered to be of the AD-type. All technical dictionaries 
made for the use of concerned professionals are of the AD-type. 

It is in fact the lack of knowledge of the aims and objectives 
and, consequently the methodological principles following therefrom 
in respect of these two types of dictionaries, that the publication of 

Webster’s Third New International Dictionary evoked a bitter response, 
which Js nothing more than “a massive and shameless display of 
ignorance of simple linguistic facts and of long established lexico¬ 
graphic principles” (Allen 1964 : 433). To think that the lexico¬ 
grapher as a linguist-reporter is superior in kind to a linguist- 
legislator (Mathews 1955) is also a fallacious stand because lexico¬ 
graphy is an applied science and, like other applied sciences, its 
methodology is conditioned by the aims and objectives. 

2.2. The second parameter drawn for organizing the lexical 
material is based on the nature of the relationship between the 
signifiant and the signifie; the relationship may be fluid or rigid. 
Where the relationship is fluid we find lexeme in the form of a 
‘word’, and where it is rigid a ‘term’. 


“A word”, to quote Vygotsky (1962: 146), “means both more 
or less than the same word in isolation: more.because it acquires new 
content; less because its meaning is limited and narrowed by the 
context.” It is due to this fluid relation that the word mean in 
English depending upon different uses, conveys eight different senses 
-‘insignificant’, ‘cruel’, ‘intend’, ‘result in’, ‘signifies’, ‘explanation’, 
‘implies’, (Alston 1964: 10). 
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On the other hand, a lexeme becomes a ‘term’ when it shows a 
‘rigid relationship; it stands for a fixed notion of a given theory. 
‘The status of them in the vocabulary is considered as dual: on the 
one hand, systematicity is manifested at its utmost in a term; on the 
other hand, a term enters a system of notions of a given sphere of 
terminology, which does not necessarily coincide with the system of 
the vocabulary of a given language. Therefore, a term is a ‘servant 
of two masters’ and cannot be a perfect example of a word regarded 
as a member of a lexical system.” (Reformatsky 1967 : 125.) 

Proper nouns are not ‘terms’ because the signified object is not 
defined against any specific theory, but they also, like terms, have a 
rigid relationship/i.e., they refer to fixed objects of the objective 
world (in contrast to a word which refers to the autonomous object 
of thought). 

Thus, the dictionary which selects lexicon based on a rigid 
relationship between the signifiant and the signifie is of the EnD-type 
while that which is concerned with the lexicon having a fluid 
relationship is of the GD-type. 

Here, we would like to discuss in brief the solution the Shcherba 
offers for two of the problems which a lexicographer has to face 
during his work on,both EnD and GD: (1) What should be the 
underlying principle for including or rejecting/tems of the dictionary 
of the EnD r type for the GD~type dictionary ? (2) What should be 
the manner of offering meaning for ‘terms’ if they are selected as 
items for GD ? 

Shcherba’s answer for the first problem is in favour of including 
in GD all those lexical items which, due to usage, lose their 
specificity. This happens because proper nouns may, at times, be 
related to common nouns in the same way as a definite common 
noun is related to indefinite ones. For example, see how the 
semantic component of meaning (of the word ‘philosopher’) is 
actualized in the two sentences given below : 

(i) A philosopher/ philosophers is/ are in the habit of apprecia¬ 
ting form. (Common noun in a strict sense). 

(ii) A/ The philosopher went to the interlocutor. (Common 
noun referring to a specified person;. 

Shcherba argues that though Khlestakov is a name (proper noun) 
of a character of Gogol’s comedy Revizor , his very name projects 
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the image of an impudent liar and a flap ; the name has lost its 
reference to an individualized character, so much so, that in Russian 
we get a derivative word like xlestakovscina. Similar words from 
Hindi would be ram, ravan, vibhisan etc. 

As regards the second problem, Shcherba is of the opinion that 
if a term in EnD should derive its meaning by the place it occupies 
in the theory of which it is a term, its semantic component in GD 
must flow from the social situation in which it is used by a native 
speaker in overall pattern (and not as in a restricted code). Thus, 
to take Shcherba’s own example, the manner of referring to the 
meaning of a term like straight tine will be different for EnD (for 
geometry) and GD ; in EnD if it is somewhat like ‘the shortest 
distance between two points’, in GD it will be explained as ‘a line 
which deviates neither to the right nor to the left (and moves neither 
up nor down).’ It should be noted that the same ‘term’-say, a term 
like particle may mean differently in EnD and GD, and the 
difference can even be noted in two EnDs if they refer to two 
different theories: 

particle in GD— 1. ‘a minute piece or amount’ 

2. ‘a minor part of speech ; as an article (the), 
conjunction etc.’ (Webster’s Collegiate 
Dictionary ) 

particle —1. ‘marker’ (EnDi—linguistics, Bloomfield 

1938: 199) 

2. ‘a thing which has no precise position or 
velocity (EnD 2 --physics, Frank 1958) 

2.3. The parameter on which dictionaries are classified as ThD 
and CD concerns really with the distinction between what Sapir 
calls language material and language system. The latter is Saussure’s 
‘langue’, while his concept of language material can be understood 
in the sense of the term‘text’as used by Gardiner (1951:329): 
“It is true that the term ‘text’ is, in ordinary parlance, confined to 
what is written or printed, but for the purposes of a’linguistic theory 
the term can and should be extended to anything that has been 
spoken or reported as spoken on some particular occasion 

Long before the transformational grammarians, Shcherba, as a 
linguist, put forth his laudable goal of finding out the native 
speaker’s intuition in language description. But at the same time 
fie laid stress on “differentiating the living language process wfijcfi 
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goes on in the consciousness of a native speaker from that of 
artificial linguistic procedures which are merely a convenient tool 
for certain operations carried out by the linguists themselves” 
(Srivastava 1969: 51). 

According to Shcherba, it is on the basis of ‘parole’ (rccevaja 
dejatelnost) and language material (jazykouyi material) that a speaker 
deductively evolves his linguistic consciousness. (Saussure’s 
‘faculte du langage’ corresponds to Shcherba’s recevaja sposobnost 
(Shcherba, 1931). 

The distinction between the two types of dictionaries—ThD and 
CD, lies in the fact that the former-is directed towards building and 
evolving linguistic ‘intuition’ by putting language material (as 
exhaustive as possible) at the disposal of a user (and hence it insists 
even on listing hapax legomena) while the latter attempts at 
explicating the ‘intuition 9 . 

The following may be considered as the main differences 
between these two types of dictionaries: 

ThD CD 

i. Evolves ‘intuition’. i. Explicates ‘intuition’. 

ii. Meaning, from the point of 

view of the user, is assumed ii. Meaning is assumed as defined, 
not defined. 

iii. Data-oriented, process-based, iii. Model-oriented, explication 

based. 

iv. Deductive process in focus. iv. Vade-mecum in focus. 

v. Stress on the specific meaning v. Stress on the ‘universal’ 

of ‘allo-variants’ (through meaning of a lexical item in 
which a speaker is supposed reference to which ‘allo- 

to know the ‘universal’). variants’ are illustrated. 

vi. Citations are given for all vi. Citations to illustrate the 
those usages where a lexical meaning. 

item is capable of project¬ 
ing a different image, 
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2.4. The parameter on which dictionaries aredivided into CD 
and ID types is the same that divides linguistic units into expression 
and content. It should always be borne in mind that in reality all 
linguistic units are composite wholes, and any such bifurcation is to 
be taken as artificial. It is only for practical purpose and use that 
a linguist lays stress on one aspect or the other. 

The main difference between CD and ID is that the former 
organizes its material on lexical items, definedpirst as ‘phonetic word’, 
while the latter accepts them first as ‘content word’. This leads to the 
different treatment of polysemous words as a dictionary entry ; CD, 
like Katz and Fodor (1963), considers them as one item with 
different meanings, while ID favours the approach of Weinreich 
(1963). 

As the CD is based on the opposition of words mainly on the 
expression level, the phonetic forms demand the organization of the 
dictionary on alphabetic lines. Contrary to this, as concept-words 
are items of thought, and thought has different dimensions of 
realization, lexical items in ID are grouped into ‘families’ where 
each one of them stands for one particular psychological dimension. 
In a qualified sense it can be said then that the concept-words are, 
in fact, thos^e lexical items which, being menifested in phonetic 
complex, in general (except in cases of homonymy) evolve, more or 
less, a’complex system, and this system is expressed in ID in such a 
way that they fall under one lexical item, but, in fact, are actualized 
by different signs, letters etc. (Shcherba 1940 : 78). In this respect 
it should be noted that dictionaries of synonyms are, in a sense, one 
of the sub-types of ID. 

2.5. The parameter on which ExD and BD are placed in binary 
opposition is mainly conditioned by the different motivation and 
objectives with which a user consults the dictionary. Users of ExD 
are native speakers, and the target set for creating ExD aims at 
native speakers with a view to explain one or the other lexical item 
which might be half-known or totally unknown to them. Users of 
BD are not native speakers of the language and they approach the 
language with the primary aim of understanding texts foreign to 
them by finding equivalents in their own language. 

Shcherba’s advice to lexicographers working on BDs in the 
Soviet Union has been the main driving force for shaping the ne\y 
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critical directions in the creation of good dictionaries of the BD 
type. A summary statement will, therefore, not be out of place 
here. 

(1) Remember that there are no two languages which have 
identical lexical items and semantic systems, and hence, in each 
language the world is represented differently. We conceive things 
in the form in which they are given to us in words. 


(2) The so-called equivalent words across languages are never 
equivalent in semantic range. For example, the Russian word stol 
is translated in French by an equivalent word table, but the French 
word stands for the meaning ‘desk (for writing)’ or ‘table (of 
figures)’, while the Russian word designates ‘desk (for writing)’, 
‘(cooking) board’, and ‘department’ (Shcherba 1940:65)* 

Thus, it is incumbent upon the marker of BD to give the equiva¬ 
lent words not in isolation, but in a system in which the word stands 
(at least the overlapping area must be covered). Following this line 
Soviet linguist-translators (Gak and Lvin 1962 : 19) enter in the 
French-Russian Dictionary relationships in the manner given below : 


A; 

education = 1, 4 

1 . 

vospitanie = A, B 

B. 

formation = 1,2 

2. 

podgotovka = B, C 

C. 

instruction = 2,3,4,5 

3. 

obrazovanie = C, D 

D. 

enseignement — 3,5,6 

4. 

prosvescenie =A, C 

E. 

apprentissage = 5 

5. 

obucenie = C, D, E 


In Shcherba’s view, on account of practical difficulties, BD 
cannot offer real meaning and the exact semantic range for the words 
of a second language. It can (and so it does) only help in conjectur¬ 
ing about the possible meaning in a given context. 

Under such conditions, Shcherba advises the users ofBDto 
avoid assuming the load of conjecturing and shift to ExD. According 
to him BD (in the form it exists today), is useful only for beginners. 
A new type of BD is, thus,^necessary—wherein the effort should be 
directed towards overcoming the limitations of BD by palliative 
measures. The new type of BD should have the primary objective 
of letting the user move in the thought domain of the second 
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language by releasing their concepts from the imprisonment of words 
with which they are habitually associated. 

BD, according to Shcherba, is a type where the lexicon must be 
supplemented by grammatical and stylistic apparatus as an index for 
the usage of lexical categories. 

2.6. The last parameter which distinguishes Si> from DD is 
relatively straightforward in so far as the theory of linguistics is 
concerned, but it is the most confusing one with reference to 
lexicography. The difference between SD and DD is conditioned 
by the temporal factor. 

Shcherba raises a basic question — what kind of dictionary 'can 
be labelled DD? Should one consider a dictionary of the DD-type 
because it is based on the history of language and provides enough 
facts about the word etymology of that language? Furthermore, can 
we consider a dictionary of the DD-type if it claims to be ‘A 
dictionary of old-language upto xth century’? 

For example, the purpose, as stated in the Preface of The Oxford 
English Dictionary, originally entitled A New English Dictionary on 
Historical Principles, is as follows : 


“The aim of this dictionary is to present in alphabetical series 
the words which have formed the English vocabulary from the time 
of the earliest record down to the present day, with all the relevant 
facts concerning their form, sense-history, pronunciation, and 
etymology.” Can this dictionary be classed within the DD-type? 

Shcherba’s answer to this ^question is an emphatic ‘no’. To 
cover every aspect of a language isjthe function of a RD. According 
to Shcherba DD is that type of dictionary which first of all, like 
AD, must define the temporal axis on which it wants to build up its 
lexicon, i.e., it must settle the starting point in the history of that 
language. Secondly it must register every lexical item which falls 
within that domain; thirdly, the listing should be exhaustive in the 
sense that it should include not only possible ‘becoming’ words and 
becoming’ meanings but also the dead words; fourthly, it must 
reveal the changes in the form content relationship existing within a 
word ; and finally, it should reveal the movement of the lexical 
system itself, i.e., it should reflect changes in the system as a whole. 
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Semantic range of Hindi words — paedal- jahaj and gari. 
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THE ANATOMY OF A DICTIONARY ENTRY 
WITH SAMPLES PROPOSED FOR A 
MARATHI-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 

ASHOK R. KELKAR 


“A grain is enough to tell us whether the rice is well-cooked.” 

-A Marathi proverb. 

1. Lexicography has been regarded, until recently, at best as a 
craft to be learned under a master or on one’s own, at worst as 

harmless drudgery and hackwork. In India this still continues to 
be prevailing view. Now another perspective has opened up-that 
of thinking of lexicography as the application of linguistic theory 
to the writing of a reference guide to the vocabulary of a language. 
Some people even draw a distinction between lexicology-the 
relevant branch of linguistic theory-and lexicography-its application 
to dictionary-making. Practising lexicographers may half resent 
this appearance of the linguist on the scene. After all (they may 
well ask) what is the use of fancy theoretical constructs where a 
robust common sense ala Dr. Johnson and a sense of neatness and 
tidiness should be enough ? They may, however, feel a bit reassured 
if the linguist could offer them help in making the dictionary even 
more neat and tidy and packing it with information that is even 
more varied and useful. 

It seems to me that the best starting point for a meaningful 
dialogue (a phrase that a good dictionary would promptly label as 
seminarese-handle with care !) between the professional or amateur 
lexicographer and the linguist-lexicologist is talking about the 
structure of a dictionary entry. 

The value of a dictionary depends on the answers to these 
three questions: 
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(a) What are the types of queries that the dictionary proposes 
to answer ? 

(b) Does it supply information that is the best available to 
date and does it do so lucidly and relevantly ? 

(c) Does it help the reader to retrieve this information with 
the minimum trouble ? How accessible does its arrangement 
make it ? 

One would go a long way in answering the first and the last of 
our three questions by finding out whether an entry in the given 
dictionary has a well-defined structure at all and, if so, what that 

structure is like. 

2. Let us begin by spelling out what the structure of an 
entry in a traditional dictionary of an Indian language looks like: 

(a) entry word in the local script 
*(b) transliteration in Roman or Devanagari 
*( c ) origin tag—Sanskrit, Persian, English etc. 

(d) part of speech tag 

*(e) subclass tag— e.g. gender of a noun, transitivity of a verb 

(f) string of glosses in the same language in a unilingual 
dictionary or in another language in a bilingual dictionary- 
*with some rudimentary punctuational structuring (commas 
versus semicolons, for example, or numbers such as (1), (2) 
etc.) 9 

*(g) idioms and glosses of these idioms 

* h) citation from literary texts—chosen without any visible plan 
(such as covering all the centuries or all the meanings) 

*(i) etymology 
(j) derivatives 

Items marked above with an asterisk do not appear in all the 
dictionaries- in cheaper commercial dictionaries most or all of them 
would be missing. The arrangement may, again, deviate somewhat 
from the above plan-e.g. item (c) precedes item (a) in Platts’s 
A Dictionary of Urdu, Classical Hindi and English. Also the glosses 
[under items (f) and (g)] may be in more than one language - e.g. 
Tamil lexicon gives a gloss in English as well as in Tamil and thus 
cuts across the distinction between unilingual and bilingual 
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dictionaries. The language in which information under items (c), 
(d), (e) and (i) is supplied is usually in the same language as the 
glossing language under items (f) and (g). Thus Molesworth’s 
A Dictionary of Marathi and English gives such information in English • 
Finally, an entry may contain cross-references to other entries’ 
Indian dictionaries do not seem to use this highly versatile device 
on a large scale. 

An inspection of the above scheme suggests that there is room 
for improvement. Perhaps what we should do is, first, to ask 
ourselves what is the maximum amount of information that we can 
pack in a dictionary without turning it into an encyclopa e dia For 
any particular kind of dictionary this scheme may then be suitably 
adapted and pruned to suit the budgeting of square inches, number 
and size of entries, and costs and to meet the needs of the 
particular kind or kinds of clients one has in mind. (Instead of 
vaguely thinking of the User of the Dictionary, it is better to look 
upon him as a client with a particular background, equipment, 
preferences, and so forth who has come to the dictionary-maker 
for consultation). 

What I said earlier about separating dictionaries from encyclo¬ 
paedias perhaps calls for some elucidation. Let me quote H. W. 
and F. G. Fowler from their Preface to the first edition (1911) of The 
Concise Oxford Dictionary of Current English : 

“The book is designed as a dictionary, and not as an encyclo¬ 
paedia ; that is, the uses of words and phrases as such are its 
subject matter, and it is concerned with giving information about the 
things for which those words or phrases stand only so far as correct 
use of the words depends upon knowledge of the things. The degree 
of this dependence varies greatly with the kind of word treated...” 

The kind of questions raised by this last sentence can be illus¬ 
trated as follows : Should an English entry on wife mention the 
prevailing assumption of monogamy ? Should school teacher and 
secretary be described as primarily feminine in gender in English ? 
Should lobster be defined as ‘large marine stalk-eyed ten-footed 
long-tailed edible crustacean with large claws formed by first pair of 
feet, bluish black before and scarlet after boiling, its flesh as food’ 
(as the Fowlers do it in a dictionary addressed primarily to the 
native speaker) or as ‘shellfish with eight legs and two claws, bluish- 
black before and scarlet after being boiled... its flesh as food’ along 
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with a linedrawing (as The Advanced Learner's Dictionary of Current 
English originally conceived as a guide to Japanese Learners of 
English does it)? Should the user be told that Hindi koyala refers 
to ‘Eudynamis scolapaceus, L. and other songbirds of the same 
genus’ or that Hindi kapha is not only ‘thick fluid dischrge from 
throat at the time of coughing’ but also ‘one of the three cardinal 
dos’as (see dofca,) in the Ayurvedic system of medicine, comparable to 
phlegm in the Medieval European theory of humours and balgham 
in the Yunani system ? Should an entry on a word meaning ‘owl’ 
in an Indian language mention that it is inauspicious to Hindus and 
is ‘proverbially’ afraid of daylight ? It is obvious that a dictionary 
will have to talk encyclopaedically about the things referred to and 
about their place in the culture that the language is a vehicle of, but 
it is eqully clear that this encyclopaedic and ethnographic element 
must not squeeze out the properly linguistic information supplying 
which is the basic function of a dictionary. 

A dictionary whose dominant orientation is linguistic would 
not neglect common and heavy-duty words like as, the, set, go, hand 
in English by assuming that everyone knows all about them. (It all 
depends on who ‘everyone’ is and what ‘knowing’ on his part is.) Such 
a dictionary, moreover, will not be stingy in allotting space to plenty 
of examples from everyday usage - not being satisfied with only a 
grudging “literary” citation or two reserved for high prestige words 
like morn, consummation, incarnadine. Above all a linguistic 
orientation will underline the importance of consistent principles in 
the choice and presentation of items. Thus, if items from nonstan¬ 
dard dialects are to be included at all along with those from the 
standard variety, one would insist that a haphazard sprinkling of 
these forms with insufficient labelling will not do. The net of word¬ 
gathering will be case evenly all over the area with the holes evenly 
wide ! In the dictionary in its final shape a careful system of 
labelling will be introduced of the kind one gets in the critical 
apparatus of a carefully edited text. Assuming that the language 
has three nonstandard varieties A, B, C, besides the standard variety 
S, each item in all or some of its uses would carry one of the follow¬ 
ing labels-ABCS, ABS, ACS, BCS, ABC, AS, BS, CS, AB, AC, BC, 
A, B, C, S, (of course for economizing space the label that would 
appear most often could be left understood.) If the careful and 
extensive verification which this system must involve is not feasible 
for some reason, the linguist would stick to that variety or those 
varieties of the language which he knows most about. The test of 
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relevancy for deciding inclusion or exclusion of information should 
be uniform for all entries in a dictionary. 

While a dictionary is not a thesaurus or word-finder, it can take 
on some of the functions of a word-finder. Theoretically the 
dictionary and the word-finder are at poles apart. Once a form 
is identified, the dictionary supplies all sorts of information which 
includes the attribution of some recurring properties. The point of 
entry in a word-finder is, on the other hand, just such a property 
and items sharing this property are listed—say, exclamations of 
grief, verbs taking two objects, synonyms of nadi ‘river’ in Sanskrit, 
words in English relating to ‘horse’ (mare, colt, filly, stallion, pony, 
neigh, pack, mane etc.), words rhyming with sigh, words accented 
on the final syllable in a language with predominant penultimate 
accent, and so forth. How to arrange these entries in a word-finder 
is a vexed problem. It may be noted in passing that the nighaytus 
kosas, dhatupathas and ganapathas of ancient India were not 
dictionaries but thesauruses or word-finders of certain well-defined 
types, and that the thesaurus counterpart of an etymological 
dictionary is the historical and comparative word-finder (Walde 
and Pokorny’s Indo-European and Burrow and Emeneau’s 
Dravidian dictionaries, for example). Now, in a dictionary proper 
as distinct from a word-finder, it is often helpful to undertake some 
word-listing. A dictionary should do this, however, only so far as 
this promotes its primary function of explaining the uses of forms. 
Thus, instead of glossing colonel as ‘next lower than a brigadier- 
general and next higher than a lieutenant-colonel’, lieutenant colonel 
as ‘next lower than a colonel and next higher than a major’, etc. 
etc., it would make good sense to bring all those terms together in 
a single convenient place (say, in the entry an officer ) and send the 
user there through cross-references from colonel, major etc. The 
common practice of huddling derivatives and compounds as sub¬ 
entries under the main word (carried to its logical extreme in 
Monier-William’s Sanskrit-English dictionary) at the cost of some 
inconvenience or even bewilderment to the user has no other 
justification than its convenience for word-finding. 

With these preliminary remarks, we are now ready to unpack 
an entry of the thoroughly unabridged dictionary. 

3. If one thinks of a dictionary entry as an involved but 
abbreviated sentence, the entry-heading (or lemma or identification 
or storage address) constitutes its subject as it were ^nd the body of 
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the entry (or explanation of use or information stored) its predicate. 
Any matter extraneous to these two will be in the nature of supple, 
mentary information : this may be stacked away in the end in the 
form of sub-entries (typically, for idioms) or interpersed elsewhere 
(typically as cross-references). 

The entry-heading will consist of: (1) spellings of various sorts, 
(2) identification tags, if any, when the spellings are not distinctive. 
These and the alphabetical arrangement is all the help the user gets 
in order to figure out for himself the correct address for the in¬ 
formation he is looking for. 

(1) The item-be it word or compound or derivative or idiom or 
abbreviation or suffix or whatever - whose use is going to be 
explained is first spelled out at any or all of the following 
levels (with or without a listing of variants): 

(la) conventional spelling 

(lb) phonological spelling 

(lc) grammatical resolution into constituents, if any ( wisdom 
into wise and -dom, took into past of take). 

All this may be given a historical or temporal dimension by 
tracing these three backwards in time - this amounts to a formal 
history or etymology of the word. 

(2) When there is homonymy of any sort (homography or homop¬ 
hony or both—including grammatical homonymy), this is 
usually indicated by splitting the entry into separate successive 
entries often numbered serially- 

ldate n. (fruit), Mate I n. (of a month), II v. When there 
is polysemy of any sort (as with Mate II, with documents and 
with girls or boys as objects), the usual procedure is to subdivide 
the entry into parts often serialized in same way and often with 
labels like figurative — 

Mate In. 1.la.;.,.2. 

In a dictionary handling linguistically heterogenous items, 
additional diachronic tags {Old, Middle, 17th c.), diatopic tags 
{standard. Northern, Brahman use), or diatypic tags (elegant, 
literary, technical) may have to be added. The consistent use 
of a diachronic perspective throughout the body of the 
entry makes the dictionary a historical one, 
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The body of the entry is an elucidation of the functions or uses 
of the item heading the entry. It will consist of: [3] the use of 
conditioned formal variants [a before consonants, an before vowels] 
and the conditioning of formal variants in accompanying items 
[shake takes ~en and not -ed as the past participle ending], [4] the 
grammatical function class and sub-class, and [5] the explanation of 
meaning which, of course, is the problematic soft core of the entry 
and the locus of the distinction between unilingual and multilingual 
dictionaries. This is what the user primarily comes to the dictionary 
for as opposed to (1) and (2) constituting the storage address. 

(3) Allomorphy of the item in question or of its accompaniments 
does not call for further comment beyond saying that this 
information is often woven into (1) (by spelling buttar phone¬ 
tically as ‘bAt* where the asterisk stands for the potentiality of 
the linking r) or into (4) (by tagging a verb as verb irregular or 
verb of conjugation IV). 

(4) Most dictionaries now provide at least a broad function-class 
tag (noun masculine, nounplurcd, verb transitive, pronoun relative) 
The linguistically more sophisticated ones will venture further 
(noun countable, verb transitive VP 8 in The Advanced learner's 
dictionary of current English ultimately inspired by PALMER’S 
A Grammar of English words). Another format for supplying 
such information is providing carefully chosen, examples (we 
supply books to the library and we supply the library with books 
under supply). This is especially needed on bilingual dictionaries 
where we certainly cannot assume that everyone knows all. 
about this. It is obvious that such ventures have to be backed 
by a sound linguistic analysis and an intimate knowledge of 
the language. 

(5) Three main types of format have come into vogue over the 
centuries in the explanation of meaning : 

[a] the definition or, more precisely, the definiens or the 
predicate of a definition [cat ‘bill!; to run ’ ‘to progress by 
advancing each foot alternately never having both feet on the 
ground at one and the same time [compare to walk]' ; Urdu 
khitab ‘honorific title’) 

[b] the description of usage, which is distinct from [a], though 
not always typographically distinguished from it [Hindi koyala 
kind of bird ; Urdu saikh honorific title ; English rummy name 
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of card game ; Marathi vansc a used for calling or mentioning 
respectfully one’s husband’s sister; Marathi varane n euphemism 
for marane D ] 

[c] the well-chosen example—the kind we expect from an 
examinee when asked to use an expression in a sentence of his 
own—or the well-chosen picture or diagram—as in defining 
dilferent kinds of knots or shades of colour [illustrations of 
both kinds provide a realistic sample context in which the item 
being glossed could properly be used] 

Of course the three modes of bringing home to the user the use 
of words and phrases could be reduced to a single formula—in 
the last analysis [a] being a special case of [c] and [c] being a 
special case of [b]. In any case they have to be often combined 
[the definition of run given above needs some descriptive 
support like—asused with a human subject; have can hardly 
be defined in Hindi without an example; in glossing Hinde 
pina in English as ‘smoke [hookahs, cigarettes, cigars]’ we aq 
in fact providing examples in an abbreviated manner; in 
describing a catapult as a Y-shaped stick we are presenting a 
miniature picture or diagram; etc.] 

The supplementary information may include thesaurus-type 
lists of the following among others: idioms; synonyms, near¬ 
synonyms, and antonyms ; correlated words [as in the example of 
ranks to be listed under officer discussed above]. 

4. This inward logical structure of the entry is made manifest 
to the user of the dictionary in various ways : 

[a] By a careful step-by-step explanation in the introduction 
to the Dictionary of the different parts of the entry, of what is and 
is not included in each part, and of the format of each part [with 
appropriate examples extracted from the body of the Dictionary]. 

[b] By punctuational and other symbols ; typography ; and the 
lay-out of the entry. 

Considering how important the contribution is that is made by 
typographical devices both to the articulation of the entry and to the 
saving of space in order to make room for more information and to 
keep the costs down, perhaps the publishers would do well to try out 
different typographical formats in a sample fascicule and elicit 
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comments from typical prospective users before deciding upon the 
final physical shape of the dictionary. 

Of course there is more to a dictionary than the structure of its 
entries and the typographical format - there are the selection and 
arrangement of the entries themselves and of the subdivisions with 
a single entry, the microstructure of the explanation of use in 
uniliugual and multilingual dictionaries, the balance between the 
encyclopaedic and the thesaurus elements of the dictionary on the 
one hand and its main linguistic core on the other, the distinction 
between synchronic and diachronic perspectives, and so on. But a 
clear grasp of the structure of an entry should provide an effective 
point of departure for the consideration of other problems. 

5. A selection of words as used in contemporary Marathi- 
namely angajanga, antarasala, 1 kavada 2 kavada, gosta, dahl , 1 bhanga , 
2 bhanga, 1 marai}t n , ^tnarane* 1 , 1 vela, 2 vela, and 5 abda (all substantives 
with the exception of S 2 marape n verb transitive and intransitive)- 
is taken up here for a descriptive treatment, ;i.e., neither historical 
nor rigorously analytic. This is not intended as a representative 
gfo^jp • there is sufficient variety nevertheless so as to illustrate the 
handling of a wide variety of problems that present themselves to a 
practising lexicographer. 

An explanation of the typographical and other conventions 
will be useful both for understanding these entries and for its own 
sake. 

The entry heading consists of the conventional spelling in the 
Devanagari script, the phonemic spelling in modified Roman, and, 
whenever the word (or stem) happens to be complex, an indication 
of the constituent elements in brace brackets { }. The 

inclusion of any item here and elsewhere in brace brackets suggests 
a cross-reference to the reader. 

When two or more entry headings have the same conventional 
spelling, numbers are prefixed to the heading—this is also useful in 
giving cross-references-thus, “see 2 marriQ ” sends the reader to the 
verb intransitive or “see 2 rel” to the noun: masculine. 

Each entry consists of one or more paragraphs. Observations 
in the opening paragraph are valid for the others (if any) unless 
the contrary is indicated. The paragraphs other than the opening 
one (when there are more than one paragraph in the whole entry) 
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will carry alphanumeric labels like 1, la, lal, la2, lb, 2, etc 
Observations in any labelled paragraph are valid, unless the contrary 
is indicated, for subsequent paragraphs if these carry labels that are 
extensions of the earlier label: thus 1 governs la, la2, lb, but not 
2 ; t la governs lal, la2, but not lb, 2 ; and so forth. 

The body of the entry begins with a broad function-class label 
like : 

Fa noun feminine of the ‘-a’ declension 

Fi noun feminine of the M’ declension 

M noun masculine 

N noun neuter 

VI verb intransitive 

VT verb transitive 

followed, where necessary, by an indication of paradigmatic 
peculiarities in ( ). 

The explanation of meaning is potentially divided into three 
parts— the second of which is enclosed in angle brackets < > 
When the second part can be dispensed with, the < > stand 

empty. These three parts are respectively— 

(a) a description of usage —including indications of typical 
collocations and cross-references introduced by cf., 
syn o opp. etc. to related items ; 

(b) a gloss formally identifying the referents (e. g„ with biologi¬ 
cal taxonyms) and informally suggesting a semantic 
analysis— any additional explanations, often of an encyclo¬ 
paedic nature being set off with a dash but still within 

< > ; 

(c) one or more translation equivalents that would be accepta¬ 
ble in contemporary English. 

Obviously (b) and (c) are intended for different purposes ; (b) 
will be more useful to the English-knowing reader who wants to 
find out what exactly the Marathi entry heading means or refers to ; 
(c) merely tells the reader what an English speaker will say in a 
parallel situation and thus will be more useful to someone using the 
dictionary for learning English better. 
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The explanation of meaning is not really complete without the 
examples that follow exhibiting the entry heading in a variety of 
contexts and collocations. 

Some entries will have one or more of the following three 
additional paragraphs - marked with one, two, three asterisks 
respectively and numbered consecutively with the preceding : 

* idioms beginning with the entry heading 
** all other idioms 

*** listing of words of related meaning and use with some 
explanation. 

In these three — especially the last - the dictionary is taking on 
the functions of the thesaurus or word—finder. The subdivisions in 
these three are punctuated with parallel marks 11. 

The whole entry is interpersed with additional explanations in 
() which are applicable to the immediately preceding item unless the 
contrary is stated. Thus if three translation equivalents are presented 
thus : 

x, y (Brit.),), z (US) 

this means - y is British, z is US-American, and x is without any 
limitation. 

A number of conventions are used 'for saving space : 

X/y z means xz, yz; as in : to it h s ahe/hota 
x[yjz means xz, xyz; as in : semi vowel 

ditto means the same explanation of meaning as the preceding 
item. 

The entry heading is abbreviated thus : the degree mark ° is 
used when the whole of it or a fragment thereof stands attached to 
the rest and the curly dash ~ is used when the whole of it stands 
detached. In the case of verb entries -rts is deleted in interpreting 
0 - thus °un, °to under mams stand for marun, marto. Othe r 
such shortenings with variable values are : 

@ any of the endings -a, i, -a; -e, -ya, -iy -o, -e depending on the 
gender, number (and person) agreement. 

A, B, C any suitable nominal expression referring to a person 
(including personal pronouns) in the appropriate case. 

14 
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X, Y, Z any suitable nominal expression referring to a nonperson, 
usually inanimate, in the appropriate case. 

P, Q, R any suitable clause with a finite verb. 

V any suitable verb stem or any suitable phrase closing with a 
verb stem. 

N any suitable cardinal numeral. 

HIM, HIS, ONEself may be replaced by any suitable expression 
(her, my, etc.) depending on the context. 

Italicizing any word abbreviation draws the reader’s attention 
to the introductory pages of the dictionary where an explanation 
of its precise use would be offered. A list of the abbreviations and 
specially used words appearing in the sample entries (in addition to 
the function-class labels listed earlier) follows: 
also : in addition to the literal meaning 
animal name 
Arabic 

as : introducing typical contexts 

Brit : British usage 

causal 

cf. compare the following related but non-synonymous item(s) 

collocation(s) textual context only (cf. context) 

colloq. colloquial 

comp, comparable to 

contemptuous 

context textual as well as situational context (cf. collocation(s)) 
countable 

Customary (among speakers of Marathi unless the contrary is 
stated) 

ditto (already explained) 

El English equivalent acceptable to the native speakers in an Indian 
context (‘local’ colour) (not Indian English) 

eleg. elegant 
esp, esp., especially 

etc., etc. etcetera, and the like (as in x/y etc.), 
euph. euphemistic 

fig. figurative [metaphorical or metonymic extension] 
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French 
H. Hindi 

head: (adjective or adverb) when used with the following as head 
hist, used in talking about historical matters (‘period’ colour) 
iron, ironical 
joc. jocular use 
Latin 

lit. literary {not: literal) 
loose in loose usage 
med. medicinally in India 

negating implying or expressing negation (of context) 
negative with explicity negative expression (of collocation) 

not used as a warning to the reader - what follows is not reco¬ 
mmended 

obj : with the following as typical object(s) 

obsolescent nearly obsolete (totally obsolete items or usages have no 
place in a description of contemporary Marathi) 
often weaker than usu. 
opp. opposite 

opposed 

ojv : as object to the following verb(s) 

Pers. Persian 

pi. plural; in pi. used with the appropriate plural form 
plant name 

pop. popular, non-technical 

prov. proverbial 

resp., resp: respectively 

Skt. Sanskrit 

sg. singular 

slang. 

specif, specifically, specified 

subj : with the following as typical subject(s) 

sv : as subject to the following verb(s) 

syn : synonymous in this use with the following 

tech : technical (cf. pop.) 
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oken 
type 
ypically 
unprintable 

untranslated not translated directly 
Urdu 

US US-American usage 
usu. usually [cf. often ] 

6. Thirteen sample entries now follow : 

spr/srPT 1 et]g [o]/’ ‘agga/’ agg/ 0 QQ[only °Qg before [semi vowel] 

N cf. sarir, deha, kaya, kudi, dhad, aggakhandya, sarvagga 

1. ang/°QQpreferrd; with 2 -c@ <body of a human being, esp. trunk 
as opposed to head and limbs> body [in many collocation, 
untranslated ]. Aca ~ lavcik ahe A has a lithe body ; A is lithe 
Aca~dukht tapla/garam zhala/ gar padla/ tathla/ {zed} zhala 
ahe A is aching/sore all over, A has got a temperature, ditto t 
A feels cold to the touch, A body has turned rigid, A is stiff all 
over, Acs ~ dharla [{dharna}] A became stiff all over. 
Aca~ambla [{ambna}]. ~ {muradna}. Aca ~modun ala 
A started feeling/began to feel feverish. X °gavar kadhna 
[AT: tap, dukhna, etc.] to put up with the X (without having it 
treated). ~modun/zhadun/rakhun kam karna to work hard, to 
break ONE’S back in working/d/tto/to spare oneself in working, 
not to strain oneself. Aca~lu]a pad la (A suffered from 
waxy flexibility / cerea flexibilitas). Aca°gac@ akda/khurda/ 
pani zhal@ A was doubled up in pain / A found himself 
hardly in one piece [after a tiring journey, etc.] / A was 
bathed in sweat. Aca “gavarun {var} gela. Aca °gaci 
{ag} zhali. °gaci cavghadi/zudi karna to fold ONEselfup [as: 
in acrobatics], to curl ONESelf up [as: with cold]. X Aca 
°gala yet@/ bast@/hot@, X Aca °gabarobar/°gc@ ahe [X : 
garment] X fits A [snugly], X is [of] the right size for A. X 
Acas °gilagl@A [X: food, a change of air, etc./job, action, 
etc.] X suited A, X benefited A’s health, X benefited A, X was 
good for him, X did A some good. A X °gi lavun ghet nahi 
A fails to show the benefit of X. “gapeksa boQga zasta. 
^4na .Bsathi aplya °gaci savli keli A put himself between the 
sun and B, [fig-] A devoted HIS life to protecting/sheltering 
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B. Aca °gat Xbhinla [X: poison etc.] X spread throughout 
A’s body. 

la <body of human being as it presents itself to others, esp. 
trunk as opposed to head and limbs> person (in many collo¬ 
cations untranslated) ; skin, dharna/taknato fill out, to put on 
flesh/to become thinner, to lose flesh, Ala^alaahe, A °gane 
bharl@ ahe, Aca sutlaahe A has filled out, A has put on flesh 
Aca °ga {var} dhavun zana. Aca “gavar hatyare/kapde hot@ a’ 
had weapons/clothes on HIM, A had weapons/clothes on HIS 
person ^ dhupa {sub : female cf. agghoj) to take bath. Aca sagla/ 
ardha ^. bhazla A was burned all over/over half of HIS body. 
°gca/°gaca mal (skin dirt) dirt. A aplya °g[a]ca mal denar nahi 
also (cf. cikku) A is stingy. Aca ~.colpa to rub A all over, to 
give A a rubbing/scrubbling. Aca°gala X colna/lavna (X: oil, 
soap etc.) to rub/apply X all over A, to rub A with X. °gavarce 
kes body hair. Aca khazta ahe A feels itchy. Aca ^ phutla 
his skin got chapped/cracked (the latter more serious). Aca 
phulla ahe A has a rash all over (as : in an eruptive fever). Aca 
°gavar dag/phod {kata}/etc. uthl@ A got spots/boils/goose- 
pimple(s) [on HIS skin]. °gac{sal} nighala the skin peeled oif 
maiha °gala hat lavunako / nakadon’t (youdare) touch me! 
(don t use force, of . {kes} ala hat lavna). Aca °gala gham phutla 
A was in sweat all over, A was in cold sweat (in fear). {°cati} 
s/lazana. A °gana barik/zad/etc. ahe, Aca ^barik/zad/elc. 
ahe (cf. {°kathi} A is thin/stout/e/c. 

lb euph., esp. in some set collocations 

lbl <breast(s )of a woman> °gavar {padar} ghena °gavar 
pi pa to suck, to feed at the breast. °gavar pazna to give 
suck to, to feed 4 at the breast, to nurse. °gavarc@ todna 
to wean. Aca “gavar mul ahe A is a nursing mother. 
°gavarca {dudh la}. 

Ib2 syn : sarir, deha <utero-vaginal canal> Aca °gavar (un/ 
ca) zata ahe (vaginal discharge - menstrual, morbid, during 
pregnancy, or at the onset of or after labour, cf. vital, dhupni) 
there is a show (menstrual or at the onset of labour), A is having 
a bleeding (esp. nonmenstrual), ^ baher ala (prolapsus utefi) 
there was a falling off of the womb. 

•1*3 syn : sarir, deha < rectum > Aca baher ala (cf. hageru) 

(prolapsus ani) A had a prolapse of the,rectwn, V 
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lc <self, selfhood, person, esp. seat of [legal] responsibility >. 
ONEself. X °gavar ghepa (X : kam, etc.'' to take X upon ONE- 
self, to assume responsibility for [doing] X. X Aca °gavar 
padl@/cadhl@ (X : job, merchandise, etc.) A was stuck with xl 
X Aca °gavar/°gasi al@/betl@/sekl@ (X : decision, trick, deal, 
etc., verbs in ascending order of seriousness) X landed A into 
trouble/brought A to grief, X backfired on A (contrary to A’s 
intent). °gabaher/°gavegl@ karna/takna to wash ONE’S hands 
of, to get out of; to refuse [to accept], to back out of. Aca°gala 
dhas lagli A sustained a personal loss. °gavar ghar bandhla 
built a house on HIS own. °gca dhani (self-employed or with 
a private income) ONE’s own master. °gc@ lihnar (author of 
a will, poem, etc. in autograph). Ala °gavar payse dile lent 
money to A without any security (as : wages before the job is 
done). {°udhar}. 

2. °gc@ by the side of °gac@. < nature of a person esp. innate 
nature> nature, character. °gci kala innate skill. A °gc@ 

kalavant/kalpak/dust /etc. ahe ( sny: {had} ac@ A is an artist 
imaginative/malicious-etc. by nature. Aca °gi/°gat X bharl@/ 
khill@ ahe (X: fault) A is X-ridden, A is riddled with X. Aca 
°gi/°gat X ahe (X : good/bad quality) A is X (adj.), A has X (sb.) 
[in HIM], there is X in A. 

2a °gc@ (which is an integral part, etc.).°g ca {kulup} (built-in 
lock). °gca zhara syn : {iivanta} zhora (not seasonal). °gco 
kopat (cupboard built into the wall). °gca danda (handle carved 
integrally, not attached), 

2b < marked ability in a particular sphere of activity > 
aptitude, talent, flair. Ala Xco ahe/nahi A has a/no talent for 
X. Xat dakhovno to show a skill/an aptitude for X, 

3. ‘9Qg Mf/a 0 / ‘3QQ preferred, 

eleg., lit. <constituent of a whole >part, portion, brach. 
{eaturanga} sena. car °ga (in chess, the four classes of pieces- 
pawns, horses, camels, elephants, resp. pawns, knights, bishops, 
rocks-other than the king and the vizier-i.e. queen), prodhan/ 
gavn ~ principal/subsidiary part/element, ticagg {an}- 
. aQga/ {agga-iprattyaDga} / bhizla (every part of her person 
lyas wet) she was wet all over, 
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3a cf. bazu < (part facing) a specific direction > side. 
Xca pudhca °gala at the front/in front of X. Xca cari/saglya 
“gala on all sides of / all around X. uzvya °ganafrom the right. 
Aca °gana {also:fig.) towards A (as of: sympathy, etc.), davya 
“gavar zhopl® lay/slept on HIS left side. Aca <javya °gala 
zhopl@ lay/slept to the left of A, on A’s left. Ala eka "gala 
ghepe to make A aside/to one side. 

3b : upaflga < subsidiary part of appendage > 

{vedagge) . vivahat horn ha mukkhya, itar keval °ga {hom} 
is the main thing in a wedding, the rest are frills (colloq.)/ 
subsidiary. 

3c <> aspect, side. {sarjgi:t} a£i °ga (aspects of music-{lay}, 
{svar}, etc.). 

4 cf. laksa < participation, responsible involvement, esp. not 
widely known > hand. A£a xmadhe ^hota/navhta A had a/no 
hand in X, A was/wasn’t (a) party to X. Ana Xmadhe ~ ghatl. 
A took part in X. Ana Xmadhun kadhla A withdrew from Xa 
/•w lapavna to disclaim/conceal ONE’S part. 

4a < advantageous acquaintance with person in authority > 
contact(s), influence, connections. Acasarkarat/darbarat 
ahe A has contacts in the Government/Court. 

*5 ~ ghasna to sustain personal loss (for the sake of X/A). 

II ~ ghena 1 syn : {~la} dharn 2. syn : { ^4} ghalna II ^ 
corna 1 to duck (from a blow), to shrink (from a collision), to 
make oneself look small (out of shame etc.). ^ corun zana to 
squeeze (oneself) (through an opening), 2 cf. {°cor} to shirk 
(from doing ONE’S best). II ^ zhakna 1 {^ la} to cover 
ONEself [up] (just enough for modesty), to throw something 
on (as : hastily after a bath), to pull ONE’S skirt blouse/etc. 
down (as : a woman rearranging her clothing for modesty). 2 
syn : { ~ 4} lapavna II ~zahadne 1 (sub : dog, etc.) to shake 
ONEself. 2 to strain ONEself. 3 to deny ONE’S involvement/ 
guilt. II ~ takna 1 tolose flesh. 2 to throw ONEself down 
(as : chid in tantrum). 3 (syn. padpa) to lie down, stretch out 
(as : for a brief rest). || ~ dakhavna 1 to show talent/ 
promise. 2 ( usu. in negative collocations to show ONE’S hand 
(Brit.), to tip ONE’S hand (US) in some activity). || ^modna 
| see {~1 }• 2 syn : { ~ 5} cop/a || ~ rakhpa ) see { ^ 1}, 
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2 syn : {^5} corns. 3 to take care of ONEsclf, ONE’S own inter¬ 
ests. II ^savsrns 1 to walk steadily (as : with a toddler). 2 to put 
on flesh again (as: in convalescence). ~ savrun bssns (to sit 
compactly, opp, to sit sprawling). II °gakhali psdns 1 syn • 
{°vslni} psdns 2 (sub] : woman) Aca "gakhali podna to let A 
make love to ONEself. II °gakhali ghalne (subj : male) to take 
as a mistress. 

**6 X Aca °gasi/°gavsr al@ 1 (X : heavy food) X made A 
drowsy. 2 (X : action) see {~ /c}. II B Aca °ga {vsr} [dhavun] 
ala/gela B rushed at A. II Aca °gat {vat}/varssirl@. II Aca 
“gavarun {varalgela. II Aca °gat [vara] ala/sir 1 a/sencnr 1 a ahe A 
is possessed. A is acting as if possessed. Aca °gat X als/Sirls/ 
ssncarls ahe (X : name of spirit, fig. desire etc.) A is possessed 
by X. “gaci savli karije ({ ~1}). II °gaca {tilpapad} zhala. 

‘antar-sal/’ a 0 {enter, sal} Fi tech. 

1 < cortex, inner layer of the bark, typically, the med. prized 
part of the plant > inner bark, 

2 syn : {eantestvega} < dermis > 

jpcfYT ‘kavda F (kavdi, -a} Mlanimal name, cf. kabutar, any of 
various smaller species of family Columbidae, all fruit-eating 
wild birds, small game, specif.- 

1 Urdu citta faxta <Streptopelia chinensis (Gmel.) Scopoli- 
Turtur surantesia, Gmel.; of ill omen for Hindus if it enters a 
house > Indian spotted /speckled dove. 

2 Urdu dhaur faxta <S. decaocto, Frivaldszky, proper ; larger, 
lighter-coloured > Indian ringdove. 

3 < S. risoria, L. = T. risorius, L; buff-coloured, of SE. 
Europe and Asia > [common] ringdove. 

4 lal syn : ho la. 

4a Urdu int faxta <S. senegalensis, L., cambayensis, Gmel. = T 
cambayensis. Gmel,; smaller, brown > Indian brown dove. 
4b Urdu totra faxta < Oenopopelia tranquebarica, Hermann; 
brown-red trainable > red turtledove, 
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kovda {kovi-da} M joc., contemptuous <p poetaster. 
JTte gost [a] Fi. 

1 cf. kotha, kohani, hakigat, kissa/akkhyayika, denta - katha, 
o/v:sagQna accouut of an incident, either fictitious or- 
fiction-like in interest, whether told informally (as: in 
entertaining children) or composed as a piece of folk or 
artistic literature story, tale (lit. and in some set coHoca 
tions). ithe sampat nahi, arikhi pudhe ahe the story does not 
end here; there is more [ofit], urleli udya saflgen 1° tell 
you the rest of the story tomorrow. a2i, mala ^ sagg tell me a 
story, grandma. Siva^iSa °ti the stories about Shivaji. ramaci 
~the story of Rama, mothya lokanga chotya °ti little-known 
stories about well-known people. ^ rac^ia to make up a story 
(fictitious). °titl@ mulga/manzar the boy/cat in the story. 

la syn. tech: kathanak < account of what happens in a 
fictional piece of literature, a stage play, etc. > story, plot, 
mala tya kadambarici/sinemaci ^ sagg tell me the story/plot 
of the novel/film, tell me what happens in the novel/film. 

lb pop., syn: {laghukatha}, o/v lihna. 

2a cf. bhag, pnsoggo, mahiti, s/v : ho 9 a, ghadna, mahit asna, 
olakhna, etc., o/v : karns, saggrta, etc., often omissible <the 
incident, the action, the fact in question, what has been told, 
etc.> thing, matter (both more often replaced by : it, that’ 
etc.), hou/ghadu naye ti ~/te zhal@/ghadl@ the thing that/what 
should not have happened has happened, mi sangitleli ^ / 
sangitlela tu kel@s ka? did you do the job that/what I told you 
to? ~ ghadli tasi/zasa ghadla tasa sago/tell me;the incident the 
way it happened, hi ^ he mi ta$l@ hot® I guessed as much, 
amca azobanca velci ~ let me tell you something from our 
grandfather’s time. ~ nighali mhanun saogto since the matter 
has come up, let me tell you the whole story. Srkmatanci ^ 
niraji ahe as for the rich, that is a different matter/story. id 
A/Xci tic [ ~ ] B/Yci what is true of A/X is also true of B/Y. 
to lac gheto hi ~/he mi dolyanni pahil® ahe he accepts bribes- 
I have seen that with my own eyes, vad-vadlam-pasun calat 
alelya °ti the practices handed down from our forefathers, hi 
mala no potnari ahe this is something 1 cannot accept. 

2,b colloq., syn : vostu 2. 
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2c colloq., syn : ciz 2. 

3a preference, mention^ X/Aci ^ kadhna/karnn to make a 
reference to X/A, to bring up the subject of X/A. 

3b °ti pi. syn : gnppa ({gappa}), gappa-°ti °ti karna to chat. 
(moih-mothya)°ti karna to saQg^a to talk big (US). Ala °ti sikavne 
also often iron, (to tender advice to A patronizingly without being 
in the position to do so). /o^f ‘dahi N{pi. hya, obi. hya), 
asu.'msg, syn : dadhi (lit.), Skt. dadhi, H. dahi ; cf. dudh 
***5, {virazna}, pange-gevvya ; ojv,sjv, {virazna}. 

1 < milk food, of custard-like consistency and (sub) acid 

taste, produced by curdling warm milk using a lactic acid 
starter with cultures of Lactobacillus spp. and Streptococcus 
spp. typically L. bulgaricus in S. India and S. thermophilus in 
N. India-also used med. and as base for producing loni 1, 
tak, tup, cakka ; comp, yog (hurt) > dahi (El), curd(s) (El, 
otherwise a wider term), sayica ^ creamy dahi {comp, sour 
cream). °nyatle pani whey (actually a wider term). °hyala 
pani sutla a lot of whey separated from ^ (sign of poorly made/ 
preserved^,). i°hyatl@ {head: kosimbir, etc. (salads, sauces 
with ^added). °hyaci kavdi (unbroken lump as opposed to 
whey/scrambled mass). °hyaci kavdi/modl@ (lost the consistency 
and got scrambled). °hyaci kavdi ghal can I have some 
phasphaslla/citavla /holla see phasphasna. etc . Aca hatavar ^ 
ghalno (to offer a little dahi to A -customary where A is parting 
a 

member of the family or a parting guest who one hopes will 
return). 

*2 ^ khau ki {mahi} khau asa Ala zhala A could not make up 
his mind as to which of two things to do ; A wanted to have the 
cake and eat it too. 

9 ?ri*T bhaqg M op : kadhna, padna < parting of the hair- 
frowned upon in males among orthodox Hindus > (davikade/ 
madhe) ^ padna/kadhna to part the hair (in the left/middle), 
^phatla (the parting became more prominent because of loss 
of hair along the line). 


•■^Tpr 4 bhag$ Fa plant name , 
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1 cf, tag, ambadi; Skt. bhanga, vijaya, H. bhanga, gSfija 
Persian bang, Arabic hasis < Cannabis sativa, L. = C. indica, 
L; tall, erect, annual, dioecious herb-cultivated, used med., 
source of fibre for canvas, tarpaulin; gum; narcotic and 
intoxicant substances > (Indian) hemp, bhang, cannabis. 


o/v: ghena (consume), ghotna (prepare), cadhavpa (make 
stronger). < pounded green or dried shoots, leaves, flowering 
tops of^ 1-chewed, drunk, or smoked for narcotic or 
intoxicant effects, sacred to Shiva > bhang, hemp, cannabis, 
hashish. °e£i goh (ball made for chewing). Ala^ cedhli 
A got intoxicated with bhang. 


2a syn : ghota, tharidai, o/v: piria (drink) < infusion with milk 
ironic 2, mildly intoxicant, coolant > 


3 get tulas (said of a {satvik} person ip morally unpromising 
environment). ***4 { ~ 2, 2a} should be distinguished from 
the following-in roughly ascending order of strength: ganza 
(dried pistillate flowering tops, with resinous content, smoked) 
marijuana, cannabis || kusumba (infusion of green tops with 
pepper etc. for drinking) || caras (dried resin separated from 
young pistillate shoots and flowering tops, smoked for strong 
narcotic effect) I! haSiS (dried leaves or seed husks), 

’pRot /°vf marr.a {marna, causal } VT. 

1. cf. marpa ; marak (adjective). 


la often distinguished from {~ 2a} as: tbar/iivaniSi ^ , “run, 
takpa <> to kill, slay (///.) ; murder. Ana gaila °la/gay marli 
(A: human, animal; cf. {-2a}) A killed/the cow. ramana 
ravpala °la Rama slew Ravana. Satruce ^-pacse lok °le 500 of 
the enemy were killed, fihekup “ayca avsadh (medicine for 
killing bedbugs) bedbug killer. °u kinvva maru asa nirdhar the 

resolve either to kill or be killed/to 'do or die. Ala bandukina 
to shoot A (down) (with a gun). 


lb obj, strong smell, taste, pain, feeling, etc. < el, m ,„at= 
or diminish > to suppress/deaden/kill, bhuk/tahan to 
suppress pangs of hunger/thirst j (to let hunger/thirst remain 
unsatisfied till it js forgotten) tp get past eating/drinking, 
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lc cf. katna {aut} karna ; obj : player or piece in certain game s 
< to overcome and render ineffective in the play> to take/ 
capture (chess piece), to trump (card), to knock/get out (player 
of opposite team in khokho, etc.). Ana Bc@ pyada/ekka °1@ A 
took B’s pawn/trumped B’s ace. 

2 cf. thokna, haijna ; mar, mara (both nouns). 

2a cf. kandna, kutna, cecna, thecna, pitna, badavna, sadakna ; 
obj. (always marked with -la) : person, animal < to exert 
physical violence, es p. by hitting, upon > to strike, beat, hit 
thrash (intensely). Ana Bla phar °la A beat B soundly, A gave 
A a good thrashing. Ala Xvar ~ {X : body part) to hit A on 
the X. hatana ~ to strike (with ONE’S fist), to spank (with the 
flat of one’s hand), lathena to kick, kathina/chadina dagdana~ 
to strike/hit with a stick/cane/stone (either by throwing or 
striking) An gaila °la (cf. {~la} A hit/beat the cow. Aca doka 
^(hist.) to behead, execute. °un pith/bhus karna to beat 
unmercifully/into a jelly /to a pulp. 

2ai fig., obj : person < to make ineffectual > to cripple, 
strike .(down). Ala p ysan °1 killed A with money. Ala vy gan 
°1 the physical handicap struck him (down). 

2b obj. never with -la. • 

2bl cf. lagavna, bhadkavna obj : blow ; weapon, missile < to 
cause (blow) or to use (weapon, missile) with violence - upon 
person, object > to strike, hit, wield. Ana Bca dokyat/Bla 
thappad/kathi "li A gave B a blow/slap [on the head], A hit B 

(on the head) with a stick, A dealt a blow to B (on the head). 

Ane Bca thobadit/sritmukhat °li ({thobad}). Ala chadya ~ to 
hit/fetch/catch A blows with a cane. Ala dagad ~ (cf. {~ 2a}) 
to throw a stone at A (may be a hit or a miss). Xla cabuk ~ 
to hit X with a whip, to use the whip on X. banduk °ayla/ 
calvayla sikl@ learned to use a gun {cf. Avar benduk/goli 
zhadna/calavna to fire (a gun/a bullet) on A). talvar ~ 
{hist.), dhar ~ {obsolescent) to wield a sword, (fig.) to wield 
the sword mightily, to do mighty deeds ; {fig.) to perform 
great exploits. 

2b2 cf. thokno, hanns, obj - solid object hit or thrown, liquid 
in jet or spray to send with great forced, lakcjat khila/ 
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pacar ^ to drive a nail/wedge into wood. av§adh ~ to spray 
insecticid c/etc. 

2b2a usu. in set collocations to operate with vigour and 
decision^ to ply {lit)', work, sit, (t) i-*,to blow the whistle, 
bras/phadka-^to ply a brush/duster, to brush/wipe, to have a 
quick whip around with a brush/duster, baetri ,-^to flash a torch. 
Ala dola to wink at (with one eye as a gesture, customary in 
playfull complicity, amorous invitation), to give A glad eye 
(slang, in amorous invitation) {hat} ^ saykal ~ (to push the 
bicycle in a sudden burst of speed), {tagg}^ 

2b2b usu. in set collocations <to perform vigorously, animatedly 
with despatch, etc .> to make, have, do, play, etc. aroji dene/ 
Ihoktja to let out a cry/shout, {hak} ~Ao call out (cf. hak de^e 
to acknowledge a call by shouting back). sit(t)i^to whistle 
loudly, {bay thak/1 omna/tan/thap/b adhai/la dhai/ ve th ~., gappa/ 

zor/baythaka (all pi) /"W ({gappa, zor, baythak}).^ sonjgtyanca 
dav °u ya ek let’s ha quick game of pachisi. {laghvi} ~ (slang) to 
have a slash (Brit, slang). 

2c cf. manja, zhod^e badav^e, sttbj : rain, obj. dispensed with 
<>to beat [down] gharaca pas cimecaa; gala pavsana/panyana 
°la the rain beat: on the western side of the house. 

3 colloq. cf. thokija, obj. never with -la, usu. in set collocations 
<to obtain by some smart or determined action > to manage to 
get/have/take/make/win/steal. maia^to enjoy oneself hugely, 
sigare{ca dam/zhurka ^to take a drag/puff at the cigarette. 

kusti ~Ao win the wrestling bout (quickly), car tas zhop *li 
grabbled/snatched four hours' sleep (in spite of adverse circum¬ 
stances). zara caha/soda °u ya let’s go and have a quick cup of 
tea/bottle of pop (comp, to knock back^a drink), pahila namber 
~to get/win flrst place, napha to make a big profit (by 
dubious means) (comp, to make a killing), pakit/ghadyal ^to 
steal/knock off (colloq.) the wallet/watch. 

*4 °un (j>>« : sadkun, ragdun, dabun, copun, all colloq., with 
verb) in plenty, like mad, anything, tyana mala “un.sivya dilya he 
cursed/abused me up and down. II ftyaca hat dharavto pan 
boltyac tond dharvat nahi prov.} 

**5 Aca galyat A^to get rid of X on to A.II Aci f {gand} (to 
perform pederasty with A): llgav~to loot/ransack a village II 
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talvar/dhar { ~ebl}. II Aca mathi to thrust/impose X on A. II 
masa ^({masi}). II melelyala °u naye don’t strike a dead man/a 
man when he is down, || vat to harass the roads, to do 
highway robbery. II vel r>*j °un ueno I've! 2al). 

2 HRvi 1 0 «T I marna {hnarna 2c} VI usu. in set collocations, subj : 
smell, pain, shade, trace <to be/become strikingly perceptible> . 
itho kasl@ tori vas/ghaij °at ahe there is some kind of smell/ 
stink around here, it smells/stinks around .here, mai ha pathit 
kaj/camak °li I felt/got a (shooting) pain in my back. Xmadhe 
Yci {chata} /£haya/zhak °te there is an air/a trace/something of 
of Y in X. 

ivel Fa (with a -a, 2 -i, 2 -c@) cf. 2 vej, prasQga, samay, 
2 ghadi, kal, khep, vakhat, °prasagg. 

1 < point or span of time marked on an axis as before or after 
or overlapping with another, time as countable, French foies (as 
opposed to : temps) > time ( countable ). hi pahilic J this is the 
first time, prattyak/dar °i/kehpela every time, maglya/pudhlya 
°i/khepela on the previous/next occassion, before/later, kiti 
“akitida ? how many times ? divasatun ek/don ~/°a zevt@ has 
one/two main meals a day. {veloveli / velovela). N °la N 
times; (adverbially cf. {-da} on N occasions, N times.) 

2 <point or span of time when something happened happens 
regularly/will happen or when some state of affairs obtained/will 
obtain-and specif, as such>time. zevayci ~zhali [ahe] it is meal 
time now, dinner is ready. zevayca °i at meal-time(s). zevayci ~ 
talli/houn geli it is past meal time, pahteci/sakalci/duparci/ 
sandhyakajci ratrici ~a({p3hat/saka|/e/c.} rasp.) tinhisanz(e)ci ~ 
({tinhisanza}) dusk, sakalci^hoti it was morning (at that time), 
ek^asi hoti ki P there was a time when P, time was when P 
(lit.), gardici rush hour, gadbadica °li at a busy hour, 
kamaci ^working hour, zhopayci ~> t bedtime, lagnaci ~the_ 
wedding hour, pari: kseci ^the time of the examination/test; 
the hour of trial (point), testing time (span). sagke(a£a li in 
the hour of need, when ONE is in (real) trouble, gacjici ~hot 
ali it is almost/nearly time for the train/bus (to arrive/to depart), 
sinemaca °a showing times (at a cinema house). araoa azobanca 

°£i go?ta (cf. kal) let me tell you something from our grand- 
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father’s time/day(s). thar (le) lya/saggit (le) lya °li at the 
appointed time, to vistav petvat hota ; tyac °i...he was lighting 
a fire ; at the same time/just at the time... hi Vayci ^ ahe/nahi 
this is/isn’t time to V/for Ving. Ala Vayci ~ali it fell to A’s 
lot to V, A had to V. 

2a cf. prasagga < point or span of time characterizble by 
some quality or value — and specif, as such> time, situation, 
asa li at a time like this, bhaltya °i at an inopportune moment, 
at the wrong time ; at an unearthly hour, itki ^yeiparyyanta 
tumhi svastha baslat ? did you do nothing until things had 
reached that point/had gone that far ? santa/thanda/allhaddayak 
~quiet/cool/pleasent hour [of the day]. coranci^ (suitable 
for theives’ activity). 

<> time, occasion, situation, vadhdivasaca °i/presaggi on 
the occasion of the birthday. an3ndac@^,/presagg happy/ 
joyous occasion, asa. °i/prasaggi tumhi kay karal ? what will 
you do in a situation like that'? 0 lenusar/prss 3 Qganusar as the 

occassion demands, ^,/prasag a al@ inhale if the occasion 
arises. i/prasajgi/°prasaggi/prasaggala if the occasion arises/ 
demands. ^ presagg pa<)l@ / a l@ tar ditto. ^/prasagg 

/ "prasagga" al@c tar, ,tas@c ^/prasagga al@ tar if necessary ; 
if it comes to that, if it comes to push, when the chips are down 
(the last three progessively more serious in implication). 
~/prasagga nibhavl@ (VI) the situation was saved, -^/prasagg 
nibhavija (VT)/nibhavun ne^a to cope with a difficult situation. 

~/ prasagga manja/marun neria to manage to make the best of 
a difficult occasion. ^ /prasagga/ 0 prasagga7 0 V 3khat/kal7 0 kaJ 
pahun/olkhun having assessed the situation, circumspectly. Avar 
(kathin/bak(§!) prasagga/~al @j betl@ / o<jhavl@ / gudarl@ A 
found himself in a difficult situation, A was having a tough time. 
~/°vakhat saijgun yet nahi you never know what might happen/ 
turnup. ~ahe, prasagga/vakhat ahe ; zava] aijkhi payse asu 
dya you never know what might happen/turn up ; take a few 

pounds/etc. extra with you. Avar paijyat budnyac@ ^/prasagge" 
/pali@. al A (was) once nearly drowned. Avar Xc@/Vayc@ 

~/prasagga/pali al@ (X, V ; usu. unpleasant) A did happen to 
V/have occasion to \jetc. (neutral) ; it feel to A to V, A found 
HIMself facing X, etc. (unpleasant), amhi natak basavla/lagna 
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kela ; tya “i/prasaggi ... we staged a play/got married on that 
occasion ... gelya/maglya/magca °U/prasar)gi/khepela the last 
time, on the previous occasion, pudhlya °\iletc, the next time. 

2b opp. avel<point or span of time /regarded as opportune, 

convenient, appropriate, etc. - as specif, in the context> time- 
gadi °levar ali the train/bus came on time (according to the 
schedule)/, in time (for some purpose), mulinci logno # (8a) 
0 levar/°levari zliali pahizet girls should be married at the proper 
time. Ana “lelamadat keli A helped when help was needed. 
Ana-.“levar modat keli A’s help came at the right time/ m time. 
°ca °'}i/°ca 0 levar punctually, regularly. °leca adhi sample® was 
over before the proper time. 


2bl syn : Gandhi F <> opportunity, chance. ~ (mghun) geli 
the oppurtunity was lost. ~ sadhna to find the right time 
^ghalav^a, davadna(cf. { 2 ~1» to miss ONE’S chance, to let 
the opportunity slip [through [ONE’S fingers]]. 

2c /point or span of time regarded from the standpoint of 
astrofogy as auspicious, one of the cycle of 8 spans of 

U hours each into which a day/night is divided > (ekeka) leca 

guijastol every moment has its favourable or adverse effect, 
kamala-carigli/vait lagli it turned out to be an aus P lcl ^ s 
inauspicious time for the undertaking, zati/yeti ~time of loss/ 

gain, {ghat 0 } . {amrtt 0 }, etc. ({-vela}-). 

3 /the particular scaling of the time axislagreed on conven¬ 
tionally for timing clocks > time, sthanik / prama^^local/ 
standard bharatr.y prama*° Indian Standard Time (I. SL T , 

5| hours ahead of G. M. T.) grknif prama^ Greenwich Mean 

Time (G. M. T.)* 

■bhorli ( CSMW ) the time is up. II -jecubhau : vulacc 
bhau pvalll). ~ S ™pli syn-. ve) sampla ( ‘ «l »>1 
time is up. II "leca sbhavi syn : velaCa abKavi ( l vel 1 > ) tor 

want of time. 

**5 { kal ala hota pan ^ali navhti pm .} » madhli ~ 

i wthp time of! the minor meal halfway between the two 
also <(the time of) uie mi ek _ P t9 ri calel, P tori ek 

rhain meals — around 30 P*m 
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^calel (P: with VI @ ; also with ekhadya °lela/°les for ek~) 
it would do if P ; one may not mind so much if P (but...) ek ~ 
to aykel, pan..- for once he may listen t but... 

vel M cf. vel, kal, samay. 

1 < time as measurable, occupiable, spendable, esp. in 

relatively short stretches measured by the clock rather than by 
the calendar, French temps (as opposed to fois)>time, survatica 
^ (the time at) the beginning, don gadyanca madhla - the 
interval between two trains tin tas [—] three hours, three hours’ 
time. kiti~ sillak ahe ? puskej/thoda. how much time is 
left ? a lot/a little, kiti ~ he calijar ahe ? puskal / thoda ~ 
calel. (for) how long will this go on ? it will go (for) a long/ 
short time/while (while rather lit.), zanya-y enya-madhe tyaca 
borac/phar/pusk3l~(phuk9t) modto/zato he has to spend/waste 
a lot of (his) time going and coming, tyaca ~ bara/mezet 

zato he passes the time pleasantly, itka/barac/thoda ~to kahi 

bollac nahi he did not -say anything for all this/a long/short 
time/while, madhla ~pukaht gela the time in between was 
wasted, ^modna/kadh^a/ghalavija (all VT) to spend/pass time. 

kadhne/ghala vija/davadnato while away time, zara lan a 
sometime, after a while, a little later. Vayla/X sathi (Aca) ~ 
ghena to taka up some (of A’s) time for X/to V. -khana to 
waste time, ~dena to allot/allow/spare time. A/X sathi ~ 
kadhna to set aside spare time for A/X. °lat ^kadhrta to 
manage te spare time, Ala ~phavla obsolescent A got some 
spare time time, gatanna-kuthe/kasa (nighun) gela (te) amhala 
kajla nahi we couldn’t make out where the time had 
gone to while we were singing, we (completely) lost track 
of the time while we were singing. Ala s laca bhan ahe 
(syn * valeca bhan) A keeps track of time, phursatiea- leisure 
time/hours, rikama-free time, kamaca~ (cf. kamaci (vel 2}) 
(time available for working) working time. Ala Vayla-lagla 
A took a lot of / a little to V. °laca abhavi (syn : valeca abhavi) 
for want of time. 

la syn: puskal ~ <> a lot of time. Ala~lagla A took a lot 
of time. 

lb syn- avedhi 2 < period of alloted time > - sampla/bharla 
(syn : {i V el4} sampli/bherli, { 2 ghadi} bherli) the time is up. 


15 
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2 syn, o vokas 2 <period of unoccupied time > 

2a in loose use, syn : usir < > delay. 

2b ^ I phavla ~syn : ovokas 2b <spare time^> phavlya °lat in 
spare time. 

**3 Ala ^zhala 1 A was late. 2 A could spare some time, 
^obdo M 

1 tech .; c/, visoy, avaz, dhvoni ; mohabhut. 

la ; hon 9, nighno sensum of hearing^ sound {nis° 1} 
full of silence. 

lb ojv : korno <^vocal sound by animate being > poksi 
monzul ~ korit hote birds were making sweet sounds/were 
chirping sweetly, tyaca ton$un ^ phute na he couldn’t utter 
a sound. 

2a usu . in negating context stretch of meaningful human 
speech, especially one as short as a wordJ> kamaboddol (ek)~ 
/°dano bolla nahi did’t say a word/thing about the work. ^ 
kadhu noko ! don’t say a word ! mazha tondun nighun gela 
the word escaped me/my lips, (cokar } . (nis°. 2} silent, don 
^bolrta to say a few words, to make a brief speech. 

2b often in pi. ; cf. bol < act of linguistic communication, 
content of such an act — as promise, prediction, request wish 
censure, etc ., usu . specif by the context^ ragaca word of anger, 
don ^saijgne to say a few words (of advice, information, etc.) 
~(pl.) mage gheno to withdraw ONE’s words to take 
back what ONE said, to eat ONE’S words (under humiliating 
cirumstances). Ala derm (Jci P) to give ONE’S word to A 
(that P). Aca ~ khota podla/thorla A’s promise was not made 
good, A’s recommendation failed to carry weight. Ano apl@ ~ 
khor@ sg. or pi.) kel@ A made good his words. A was 
as good as his word. Aca ~khor@ / khot@ zhal@ (sg. or pi.) 
A’s prediction came true/false, {bol} / lav no etc . okherca^ 
last word. Aca ^ khali podia nahi A’s word did not go 
unheeded/unchallenged. Aca zhel$o to accede to A’S 
wishes. AzovoJ (Bsathi ^takno to ;put in / to have a word 
with a (for B). Aca ~ manrjo to show regard for A’s word, 
“dans vadhto a word in anger leads to another. fda°di. } 
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2c < piece of communication carrying (divine) authority!> 
authority ; the word (of God). °{preman) °{brammha}. 

3 often in pl„ cf. artha" < linguistic communication in its 
outward, formal, stylistic aspects, as opposed to meaning, 
content, experience, knowledge, action usu. specif, by the 
context > . kay vatla te mala °da (m) medhe sarjgta yet nahi ■ I 
can’t say in words what I felt, Mala-qkar ({ala ijkar}). thodya/ 
mozkya/god/etc, °dat sangitla said in a few/in a few measured/ 
in nice/etc.', words, “bdanci/ {Sabdikt kasrat verbal acrobatics, 
(sahnyala °daca mar prov.} ~ nakot, kriti pahize ! not words, 
but deeds, acta non verba ( Latin ). ganyace ~ani cal the words/ 
lyrics and the tune/melody/music of a song. 

Y 

4 cf. pad, vakkva. 

4a <word -token, spoken or written, as a division of a sentence > 
word, pahilya 9 danna 75 payse 75 paisas for the first 9 
words. khana/gajija to omit a word by mistake ( not : to eat 
ONE’S word). °daca {vyakara?} sanijgija to parse a word. 

4b <word -type, spoken or written, as dictionary entry ; inflect¬ 
ional set organised around the basic member, esp. nominal set> 
^word. nadi ~calav$a to/decline the word nadi. {°saijgraha} 
vocabulary. {°ko&} . fbdartha} gloss for a word. 



Dictionaries of modern Indian 

LANGUAGES ASSESSMENT AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

A. R. Kelker 


Available Material 

The Dictionaries of modern Indian Languages can be classified 
in various ways: 

(a) according to the number of languages covered : 

(1) monolingual (2) bilingual (3) multilingual. 

(b) according to the status of the language provided for : 

(1) standard or literary language in the Eighth 

schedule ; 

(2) non-standard dialect or language associated with 

a standard language ; ’ 

(3) languages or dialects of the scheduled Tribes. 

(c) according to the scope of the coverage (especially in the 

case of standard or literary languages in the Eighth 
Schedule: 

(1) comprehensive coverage of the various historical 

stages including the contemporary stage ; 

(2) coverage chiefly of the contemporary stage j 
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(3) coverage of some portion of the vocabulary deli¬ 
mited according to subject-matter etc. 

The principal bibliographies of the published material with 
language-wise classification are the following: 

India (Republic). Ministry of Education National Library. 

A bibliography of dictionaries, and encyclopaedias in Indian 
Languages. Calcutta: National Library, 1964. 

Pattanayak, Debi Prasanna. Indian Languages bibliography 
of grammars, dictionaries, and teaching materials: A preliminary 
publication. New Delhi: Educational Resources Center, 1967. 

Roy Burman, B. K. Bibliography in tribal languages. New Delhi; 
Social Studies and Handicrafts Unit, Office of the Registrar Gene¬ 
ral no date. 

A perusal of these bibliographies will show that at least quanti¬ 
tatively the following areas are fairly adequately provided for : 
monolingual dictionaries (a, 1) 

English-Indian languages dictionaries (a, 2) 

Hindi-Indian languages dictionaries (a. 2) 

Languages of the Eighth Schedule (b, 1) 

Coverage chiefly of the contemporary stage (c,2) 

While the following are rather poorly represented: 

Indian languages-English dictionaries (a, 12; those listed tend 
to be outdated or out of print) 

Indian languages-Hindi dictionaries (a, 2) 

Indian languages -Indian languages dictionaries other than 
those noted separately (a, 2 ; for example : Marathii-Bengali, Urdu- 
Tamil, etc.) 

Non-standard speech forms associated with a standard language 

(b» 2) 

Specialized vocabularies (c, 3 ; other than more English-Indian 
Languages, Indian Languages-English listings without explanation^ 
pf any kind) 
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Most of the material has been published in India or (before 
1947) in England with Government of India support in some form. 

The quality of the material 

In the matter of externals such as the quality of the paper, 
printing and binding, typography, etc, there is a good deal of 
variation depending on the place of publication and region and on 
the auspices of publication (government, university, private scholar¬ 
ly institutions, commercial publications, etc,). The following obser¬ 
vations may be made: 

(a) Pictures, diagrams, and other visual aids are virtually un¬ 
known ; if present at all, they tend to be of poor quality. 

(b) In commercial publications there is sometimes variation 
within the same edition-some copies will be printed on better paper 
and be bound better and will be the first to be circulated, later 
copies of the same edition or later reprintings being of poor qua¬ 
lity. 

(c) Multi- volume dictionaries are hardly ever reprinted; 
single volume dictionaries that have proved to be popular tend to 
be reprinted without any revisions, improvements, or supplements. 
The practice of incorporating addenda and corrigenda sent in by 
the readers is, needless to say, unknown. 

(d) So far as accuracy of printing is concerned, Marathi, 
Gujarathi, and a good deal of Hindi material attains reasonably 
high standards; about other languages the present writer is not in 
a position to say. 

(e) The device of cross-references and entries consisting solely 
of cross-reference is either unknown or exploited in a limited and 
haphazard manner. 

(f) Typographical devices such as the use of different type¬ 
faces, symbols, spacing and layout are only beginning to be exploi¬ 
ted. 


(g) There is very little attempt to standardize and define clearly 
a scheme of alphabetization, orthography, shapes of, letters 
where options exist (as with conjunct consonants), and the like. 

The best way of [assessing the contents of these dictionaries 
Will be to set out what a typical single entry will look like. It m$y 
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be noted that there is on the whole little realization that this format 
can be significantly manipulated to suit the special purpose of the 
dictionary. Items which are optional (i. e. missing in most of the 
less ambitious dictionaries) are marked with an asterisk. 

(a) Entry word in the local script 
*(b) Transliteration in Roman or Devanagari 
*(c) Origin tag—Sanskrit, Persian, English, etc. 

(d) Part of speech tag 

*( e ) Subclass tag — gender of a noun, transitivity of a. verb 
(little or no information on declensional or conjugational 
types or irregularities). 

(f) String of glosses — *(witlx some punctuational structuring). 
*(g) Idioms with glosses 
*(h) Citations from literary texts. 

*(i) Etymology, 

This is obviously a rather hand-to-mouth scheme-especially 
when the starred items are missing, as they are in most single-volume 
dictionaries. There is of course some recognition that dictionary¬ 
making is a scholarly activity - though back work is abundant, but 
little conception that any specialized knowledge or skill will be 
required ; in particular there is no relationship with either descri¬ 
ptive or historical or dialectological linguistics. It is not uncommon 
to find that trained linguists are missing in the staff of ambitious 
dictionaries projects even after the advent of linguistic studies in 
India in the ninteen- fifties. This has led to some serious lacunae 
in these dictionaries with the exception of recent specialized work 
done out side India. These are - 

(a) Information on pronunciation is usually missing; in general 
spoken language is neglected. 

' (b) There is no coordination with grammar - no listing of 
morphological irregularities or details about syntactic 
peculiarities. 

(c) In selecting an entry word or a citation for inclusion no 
consistent policies are formulated-for example, compre¬ 
hensive dictionaries will include data from earlier stages, 
non-standard dialects, or associated literary languages (e.g. 

V classical Sanskrit or Braj or Avadhi in Hin4i dictionaries^ 
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without discrimination, consistent labelling, or consistency 
or coverage). 

(d) Etymological information is often innocent of the techniq¬ 
ues of historical linguistics. 

In dictionary-making it is inevitable that later work will tend 
to take over a good deal from earlier dictionaries. This is, however 
often carried to an excess. Errors will be safely handed down 
through generations. The publication of a new dictionary may be 
undertaken without even any pretence to fresh spadework. 

In general the picture is not a very bright one. 

Some recommendations 

(1) In general, trained linguists should have a greater hand in 
the planning and execution of dictionaries. This means that students 
of linguistics will have to over come their reluctance to face long- 
drawn-out projects and plain drudgery ; and that traditional 
scholars will have to get over their hostility or indifference to 
linguistics. 

(2) In the matter of providing glosses requiring specialized 
information of flora, fauna, music, medicine, ritual, etc. the 
practice of seeking the cooperation of specialists should be 
encouraged. 

(3) There should be a clear separation between dictionaries 
recording past or present usage and between technical dictionaries 
recommending new usages or new terms for the future. In case there 
is some practical need to combine the two kinds of work there 
should be clear labelling in this matter. 

(4) Explicit discussions and conscious formulation of policies 
on such matters as transliteration, phonetic transcription, 
alphabetization, abbreviations, typography and other externals of 
dictionary-making should be encouraged. 

(5) In encouraging a dictionary project specific care should be 
taken that the scholarly preliminaries are available. For example, 
there is no point in undertaking a dialect dictionary without a 
dialect survey having been undertaken. Again a historical dictionary 

on the lines of the Oxford English Dictionary is not feasible if a 
large body of texts properly edited and clearly assigned to period^ 
^nd regional dialects is pot available, 
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(6) The possibility of modern methods of mechanization, the 
use of punch cards, sorting machines, computers, tape recording, 
photocopying should be thoroughly explored and built into a 
project from the start. The present writer has known cases where 
even [ordinary card-filing is shirked as too fashionable or too 
costly. 

(7) Every care should be taken to preserve the cards and 
other material even after the dictionary is published. Such 
material has been known to have been sold away as waste-paper in 
the past because no one was willing to arrange for the storage. 
Such stored material should, of course, be accessible to scholars. 

(8) Bilingual dictionaries especially in the different areas like 
the following should be undertaken: Indian - English, Indian- 
Hindi, Foreign-Indian where ‘Indian’ stands > for any of the modern 
languages in the Eighth Schedule and ‘Foreign’ stands for modern 
foreign languages like French, Russian, Sinhalese, Modern 
Arabic, Japenese. etc. ; specialized vocabularies where the entry 
word is properly defined and explained. 

(9) The use of pictorial aids should be encouraged. Perhaps 
good quality pictures could be made available on an all-India basis 
to ensure low costs. 

(10) In distributing paper quotas the case for a dictionary should 
receive a sympathetic consideration. 

(11) Experimentation with different methods of presentation 
from the point of view of book production and of scholarly and 
scientific considerations is important and should be encouraged. 
Good dictionaries published by private publishers should be given 
prizes, subsidy through bulk orders, etc. Since experimenting with 
a whole book is costly, specimen entries or blocks^of entries should 
be produced and widely convassed. Perhaps Indian Linguistics in 
collaboration with publishers and projects, can bring out a 
lexicography number every two years. Recommendation (4) above 
should also be borne in mind in this connection. A linguistic 
scientist who may be unwilling to shoulder the responsibility of a 
whole dictionary may be willing to produce model entries which 
will serve others. 

(12) The team for any ambitious project-specially when it 
claftns to give etymological or comparative information-should 
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include scholars of the other relevent modern and classical languages 
(for example, Marathi-knowing, and Sanskrit-knowing scholar s 
for a Kannada dictionary) 

(13) In providing for the study of tribal languages, descriptive 
analysis and lexicography can go hand in hand. There is really no 
room now for publishing work by untrained amateurs. 

The views expressed in this report are expressed by me in my 
personal capacity. > 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE CONFERENCE 


(1) Assessment of Existing Materials: Existing materials are 
badly in need of up-dating, multiplying, and diversification. They 
have to be brought into line with the practices of modern 
lexicographers. They are not available in sufficient quantities in all 
the fields. There are many gaps to be filled by new dictionaries 
which will very often be the first of their kind. By diversification is 
meant both different and languages combinations and different needs 
and purposes of the users. In general a mere revision or re-printing 
of older dictionaries will not be enough. Such a revision or 
reprinting should be thought of merely as an emergency measure. 
Instead the creation of new dictionaries along modern lines and 
adapted to Indian needs should be emphasized. 

(2) Scale of Priorities : The Conference recognised that since 
the currently available resources and felt needs vary from region to 
region detailed recommendations cannot be made on an All-India 
level but will have to be taken up at the regional level. 

The following types of dictionaries, however, may be taken 
into consideration in the next few years 

(a) In the following listing “Indian” stands for a language in 
the Eighth Schedule other than Hindi and Sanskrit and “Foreign” 
stands for non Indian languages like German, Russian, Japenese 
etc* 
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Indian - unilingual; 
Indian - Hindi; 
Hindi - Indian; 
Foreign - Indian ; 


Hindi - Unilingual; 
Indian - English; 
Hindi - English ; 
Indian - Indian ; 


All the unilingual and bilingual dictionary types mentioned so 
far will be dictionaries of the present-day colloquial and literary 
usage and will be general purpose dictionaries. 


(b) Technical dictionaries which define each term carefully 
and which clearly separate terms in existing use from terms that are 
recommended for the future may be prepared on a priority basis. 

(cj Vocabularies of non-standard regional dialects and usages 
of pre-industrial occupations and crafts (there is a danger that 
these may disappear in our changing society and therefore have to 
be recorded scientifically) are an urgent necessity. 

(d) Dictionaries of the Tribal languages of India. 

(3) Recommendations for Research : Books and research papers 
should be prepared and published on the following topics : 

(a) History of lexicography and lexicology in India prior to 
and after western contact. 

(b) Lexicographical and lexicological theories especially from 
different schools of thought in the world. 

In encouraging a dictionary project specific care should be takes 
that the scholarly preliminaries are available. For example, there 
is no point in undertaking a dialect dictionary without a dialect 
survey having been undertaken. Again a historical dictionary on 
the lines of the Oxford English Dictionary is not feasible if texts 
properly edited and clearly assigned to periods andjjregional dialects 
are not available. 

Similarly frequency counts should be undertaken for those 
Indian Languages for which they are not available. 


A bibliography of dictionaries of Indian languages published so 
far (whether out of print or in print) should be undertaken. It is 
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also necessary to take stock of dictionaries that are in existence 
only as unpublished manuscripts. Those that are worthy of 
publication should be published. 

4. Technical Specifications: 

(a) Explicit discussions and conscious formulation of policies 

in such matters as transliteration, phonetic transcription, 
alphabetization, abbreviations, and other externals of 
dictionary making should be encouraged. 

(b) The use of pictorial aids should be encouraged. Perhaps 

good-quality pictures, diagrams, etc. could be made 
available on an All-India basis to ensure low costs. 

(c) Preparation of model entries that follow modern scientific 

methods should be undertaken by linguists. 

(d) Sample pages and fascicules may be put out for trying out 

typography and lay out. 

5. Personnel : 

(a) Dictionary projects should seek the co-operation of 

specialists in different branches of knowledge like Botany, 
Zoology, Music, Medicine, ritual, etc. so that accurate 
definitions are given and the encyclopaedic part of the 
dictionary is properly taken care of. 

(b) Bodies like literary academics and language institutes etc. 

should maintain a file of quotations illustrating changing 
current usages and the coining of new expressions with 
the help of individual correspondents interested in 
language but not necessarily experts in it. This should 
help to enlist the interest of the general public into 
dictionaries. 

(c) Workshops should be arranged for the training of people 

already engaged in lexicographical work in modern 
methods. 

(d) University departments of Linguistics should include 

lexicology and lexicography in their regular courses for 
M. A. etc. 
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6. Channels of Information: 

(a) The participants of the Conference feel greatly benefited by 

the new personal contacts. It is felt that the CIIL may 
usefully undertake to prepare a list of names and addresses 
of persons, institutions, projects, and other agencies 
active in the field of Indian lexicograpy. 

(b) It is suggested that the Linguistic Society of India should 

serve to build up and maintain contacts between different 
lexicographers and between lexicographers and linguists.- 

(c) Indian Linguistics the Journal of the Linguistic Society of 

India may be urged to act as a vehicle for discussions on 
lexicology and lexicography. 

(d) Vartavaha ,* the bulletin of the CIIL, should be utilized for 

conveying information. 

(e) Information on the use of modern mechanical aids such 

as punch-cards, sorting machine, computers, tape record¬ 
ing, photo-copying etc. should be made more widely 
available to scholars. 

(f) After the completion of a dictionary, the card file and 

other material should not be disposed of but preserved 
for the use of scholars. The possibility of using modern 
archiving methods such as micro-filming and magnetic tape 
should be explored. 

7. (a) The CIIL should offer advice and guidance to individual 

projects in the obtaining of funds and in the seeking of 
international co-operation. 

(b) Some standarized procedures should be established for the 
scrutinising of proposals for reprints, revision, and new 
compilations ; of the progress of on going projects • and 
of the finished products. 


* Since discontinued. 
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(c) The possibility of evolving a standardised form of project 
contract for cost-reimbursing should be looked into. 
The formulation of the contract should include, among 
other things, a clear statement of the purpose of the 
proposed, conditions for the recruitment of qualified 
people in the project, etc.. Also the conditions of 
payment can be made more reasonable and should be 
such as to encourage quality rather than mere quantity. 
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D. Javare Gowda 
Vice-Chancellor, Mysore University 


I am deeply grateful to Dr. Pattanayak, Director, Central 
Institute of Indian Languages for his kind invitation to inaugurate 
this conference. I know this is a very rare occasion which has 
brought together many of the staunch, devoted and tireless workers 
and experts who have dedicated themselves to this great task of 
disseminating knowledge and culture through the monotonous and 
complicated process of collection, analysis, meaning determining 
and arrangement of vocables. Having been associated with the 
compilation of unilingual and bilingual dictionaries undertaken by 
Kannada Sahitya Parishat and the University of Mysore respectively 
for over half a decade, I am particularly happy that this conference 
has made it possible for me to meet the savants representing all the 
important languages of India. I congratulate Dr. Pattanayak on his 
excellent idea of getting most of the workers in the field of 
lexicography together. I am quite sure that Dr. Pattanayak has 
fulfilled a long felt need by convening this meaningful conference 
and I trust that this will serve a very useful purpose by way of 
thrashing out often and also by way of inculcating a sense of oneness 
and a feeling of common bond that underlies all the languages of 
India. That the All India Writer’s Home which is located in this 
serene atmosphere should become the venue of this conference is a 
matter of great pleasure for me in particular and the University 
authorities in general. 

Lexicon or dictionary is as old as language whose ingredients 
are words themselves. In the beginning it used to be transmitted 
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from man to man and from generation to generation through oral 
tradition. Memory was the repertory of words. Long after the script 
was invented, works resembling dictionaries came into vogue. It is 
said that a Homeric glossary compiled by Apollonius the Sophist in 
the first century A. D. is the earliest available work with the 
semblance of a lexicon. Though a large body of lexical literature has 
been produced both in the west and the east since then, scholars had 
to wait till the middle of the 18th century to see the birth of a 
dictionary on scientific lines. Samuel Johnson’s Dictionary of the 
English language furnishes definitions with examples of how writers 
employed words, indicating their origin. The publication of the 
Oxford English Dictionary in the year of 1928 marked the 
culminating point in the development of lexicography. 

There was a time when the compilation of dictionaries was not 
considered an honourable job, and was even looked at with disdain. 
This situation is very w,ell reflected in the following words of Johnson 
culled out from his famous preface to his dictionary : “It is the fate 
of those who toil at the lower employments of life, to be rather 
driven by the fear of evil, than attracted by prospect of good, to 
be exposed to censure, without hope of praise; to be disgraced by 
miscarriage or punished or neglected where success would have been 
without applause, and diligence without reward. 

“Among these unhappy mortals is the writer of dictionaries. 
Every other author may aspire to praise, the lexicographer can only 
hope to escape reproach, and even the negative recompense has yet 
been granted to very few”. 

We are now very far from Johnson in point of time and the 
position stated above does not .exist now, thanks to the pioneers of 
linguistic science. In modern times dictionary has become an essen¬ 
tial household commodity of an educated family. It is an inevitable 
companion of any modernised man. Its uses are manifold. By being 
a biography of words, it is a bridge which connects the past and the 
future with the present. Words are not merely a jumble of sounds, 
not merely a combination of phonemes, they are in fact, in the 
words of a great poet, the footprints of the Goddess Saraswati. They 
are the precursors of knowledge and the repositories of culture. 
They are, in other words, the seeds of energy and the source of 
creativity. The extension of ^frontiers of knowledge and the 
proliferation of words are interdependent. Hence the usefullness 
of a dictionary in the life of any educated person need npt bf 
pvcrcmphasised. 
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There are also other uses of a dictonary. It may be referred to 
for checking up spelling and pronunciation; parts of speech and 
inflexions, derivatives, cognates and etymologies for quotations, 
synonyms and antonyms. It standardises the language so that 
speakers hailing from different regions may not find it difficult to 
understand each other. Bilingual dictionaries help students to learn 
a foreign language efficiently. 

The uses of a dictionary will determine its definition, scope and 
methodology. I need not expattate on this point. There are seveal 
types of dictionaries catering to the needs of a general reader, a 
specialist, a scholar, an artisan, an occupationalist and so on. There 
are spelling dictionaries, rhyming dictionaries, dictionaries of 
difficult words, dialect dictionaries, dictionaries of children, etc., 
Each differs from the other from the point of view of technique, 
selection of vocables, degrees of emphasis on linguistic features etc. 

The main source of materials for a dictionary are carefully edited 
old texts, inscriptions, and modern literary works. Language is 
never static; it is a living organism; it is always changing; change is 
the sign of life. It is true that meanings attached to words are 
arbitrary. Hence they too change. By usage they acquire new shades 
of meaning and connotations, which are sometimes mutually 
contradictory. Constant borrowal and coinage enrich the language. 
It is not the pandit alone that enriches the vocabulary of a 
language, the carpenter, the ryot, the labourer, the cartman, the 
artisan, the hawker, the newspapers, and the scientist also 
contribute largely to the enrichment of the same. It is really here 
that the lexicographer is faced with the vital problems of selecting 
words. Should all the borrowed words find a place in the 
dictionary ? What is the fate of the corrupted words ? Scientists 
and illiterate people coin words quite arbitrarily, sometimes 
tllogically. What would happen to these words ? What about the 
dialectal variations ? My categorical answer to these questions is 
that all kinds of words indicated above should be incorproated in a 
dictionary if they are in use either by writers or layman. I am 
of the firm opinion that words, either corrupted or dialectal, 
should have,the same status as the rest. 

Any new idea, concept or thought presupposes borrowal from a 
foreign language or the coining of a new word from out of the 
existing material either of the native or of the foreign source. Such 
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words may have to be treated as part and parcel of the native 
language. Purism is a great danger to language development. 
Borrowal of words should be resorted to only when it is absolutely 
necessary and when once they are borrowed, they should be treated 
as our own. 

The history of lexicography in India is rooted in the remote 
past, going back to the fourth century B. C. The mastery over 
diction was considered as an essential requirement of education. 
Each of the ancient lexicons namely Ekakshara Nighantu, Vaidya 
nighantu, Nanartha Nighantu, Oshadhi Kosa etc,., was compiled 
with a specific purpose. Hence none of them is exhaustive. They 
were not based on historical principles. 

Kannada language does not lag behind in the field of 
lexicography. The earliest Kannada lexicon is Rannakanda 
belonging to the tenth century A. D. The grammatical work, 
Shabdamanidarpana belonging to the eighteenth century contain 
lists of words along with their meanings. Since then, more than 
fifty lexicons, both unilingual and bilingual have come to light. 
Nineteenth century saw, besides a bumper crop of lexicons, the 
publication of a remarkable dictionary by Rev.F. Kittcl, based on 
scientific method. Perhaps it was the best dictionary at that time 
in any of the Indian languages- The Rennaisance movement 
which was launched by B. M. S. during the second decade of the 
present century has been mainly responsible for the humming 
activities in the field of Kannada language and literature. These 
activities, together with Kannada having a bright prospect of 
becoming the medium of instruction and administration have 
given an impetus for the development of lexical literature both at 
the unilingual levels. The Mysore University English-Kannada 
Dictionary at the bilingual level[and the Kannada Sahitya Parishat 
Kannada dictionary at the unilingual level mark the beginning of a 
new era in the field of Kannada language. 

India is a multi-lingual nation. With the attainment of 
freedom, the regional languages are slowly getting their legitimate 
status. As a result of this, literary activities are in the ascedance, 
text book production is going on rapidly and one could notice the 
upsurge of enthusiasm on the part of all concerned. These and 
many other events have opened up new vistas and created 
unprecedented opportunities for lexicographers. The compilation 
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of many types of lexicons both at the unilingual and bilingual levels 
has to be taken up immediately of our languages have to catch up 
with times. Hence the compilation of dictionaries will have to be 
a quick and continuous process. Dictionaries are a prelude to the 
growth of knowledge. Lack of lexicons will hinder the progress of 
a nation intellectually. 

Dictionary making is not an easy task as some people wrongly 
think. This calls for a special knack, perseverance, patience, 
industriousness, devotedness and research-ability on the part of the 
compiler. He should be a genius and a great scholor. Anybody 
who just goes through Sabda Vihara by Professor 
D. L. Narasimhacharya will agree with me that the qualifications 
indicated above are very necessary for a successful compiler. 

Experience shows that, proper training should be given to 
selected candidates before they are employed as compilers, editors 
or research asistants. It is high time that arrangements should be 
made to introduce diploma courses in lexicography and 
lexicology and proper facilities should be provided for the 
trainees to enable them to acquire theoretical knowledge as well 
as practical experience. 

I feel that the Central Institute of Indian Languages would be 
a proper place for starting this course. The Institute is really 
lucky in having a dynamic person of drive and initiative and a 
reputed linguist at the helm of affairs. If Dr. Pattanayak who is 
known for his organisatoinal ability is convinced of the need for 
such a course, I am sure that it need not wait for long for 
implementation. 

I learnt that as many as forty scholars are actively 
participating in this conference, perhaps first of its kind in India, 
by reading papers and taking part in discussion. I am confident 
that a number of problems that the lexicographers have to face 
during the course of their work will be solved quite satisfactorily. 

I sincerely wish the conference all success. I hope the participants 
will have a pleasant and useful time during their sojourn in this 
beautiful Writers’ Home, 
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Vice-Chancellor, Sir, Delegates'to the Conference and friends, 
Please permit me to welcome you all to the first National 
Conference on Dictionary Making in Indian Languages. Although 
dictionary making is an important activity and considerable 
resources and manpower is committed to it, the lexicographers had 
not up to this time met at a national level to discuss problems relating 
to their craft. It is a matter of great joy for me that the Central 
Institute of Indian Languages has convened this first conference and 
I am grateful to all of you for responding to our invitation in such 
an abundant measure. I am sure that your deliberations during the 
coming days will help the Union Government in establishing as 
national policy in this regard. 

This beautiful campus, the All-India Writers’ Home, has been 
made available to us by the University, thanks to the Vice-Chancellor 
who is intent on maintaining the liberal tradition of the University. 
I have no doubt that your stay here will be comfortable. If their is 
any difficulty it is beyond feasibility and not due to any intentional 
or unintentional lapse on the organisers. 

Dictionary to the lay reader is omniscient and omnipresent. It 
is expecteed to answer all questions about how a word is 
pronounced, how it is spelled and what is its current meaning. A 
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relatively sophisticated reader goes a step further and expects to find 
the origin, and the history of the word in addition. Nomenclatures 
like ‘Unabridged’, ‘Sabdasagar’, ‘Sabdamaharnava’ are products of 
such notions and in turn have contributed to the perpetuation of 
such notion. But the fact that a dictionary is much more then a 
mere word hunting is lost on the lay reader and the pedestrian 
dictionary maker. Let us, in the interest of our discipline frankly 
admit that dictionary making has not gone much beyond ameteur, 
adhoc and pedestrian enthusiasm. 

Barring the traditional ‘Kosa’ tradition, A dictionary of the 
Hindustani language, English-Hindustani and Hindustani-English by 
J. Ferguson in Roman characters (London 1773) is the first dictionary 
among the modern Indian languages. 

Grammatical remarks on the practical and current dialect of the 
jargon of Hindustani, with a vocabulary, wherein are reference 
between words resembling each other in sound and different in their 
significations ; with literal translations and explanations of the 
compounded words and circumlocutory expressions, enlarged with 
familiar phrases and dialogues, for the more easy attaining of the 
language. The whole calculated for the common practice in Bengal 
Edition 3, Calcutta 1797 by Hadley George (Capt) represents in 
dictionary making among the modern Indie languages. From this 
stage of word hunting and search for practical usages to the modern 
stage of use of computers in dictionary making is a long distance- 
traversed by weary lexicographers peddling their own wares, 
proclaiming theirs to be superior to the others- 

Lack of cultural and linguistic context is as much a problem in 
uni lingual dictionaries as it is in bilingual dictionaries in India- 
Bilingual dictionaries from one Indian language to>nother are yet 
to be undertaken on a planned basis. The numerous bilingual 
dictionaries with English as one of the languages probably are least 
conscious of the need of bilingual and bicultural competence on the 
part of the lexicographer. 

Individuals collating words from differnt sources to bring out 
concise or pocket dictionaries often wonder at the necessity of the 
study of linguistics on the part of a lexicographer. That the most 
important task of the lexicographer is to tackle problems arising 
out of “the mapping of semantics into the linguistic structure ’ is 
yet to be comprehended with all its implications. Questions like 
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“what is a semantically primary word ? ‘How is the semantic field 
constituted and categorised in a specific language’? are yet to be 
realised in their full import. Whether to list base stems or 
derived stems, how to deal homonyms and synonyms, how to deal 
with compounds and whether to list function words, how to 
mark pronunciation and what aids are needed for correct 
spelling are questions which require considerable amount of 
linguistic sophistication and insight. The individual aspirants to 
authorship of dictionaries in India unfortunately, often lack 
even elementary training in linguistics. As a result, in spite of 
our past glory in this area, precious little, has been achieved 
in recent times. 

So far the source material for most Indian bilingual dictionaries 
have been other bilingual dictionaries. That good text editions 
are essential sources of a good lexicon is yet to be realised. In 
most Indian languages manuscript editing is considered to be an 
antiquarian activity and lexicography is seldom seen to be related 
with it. Simalarly dialectology and the study of oral traditions which 
are rich sources of material for a good lexicon are seldom considered 
as fit subjects of serious scientfic study by our academic institutions. 
The philology departments could have contributed considerably in 
these areas besides furthering grammatical research by establishing 
reliable text meterial, had it not been for changing their names to 
departments of Linguistics to keep up with modern fashion and gain 
pseudo prestige. In consequence these departments lapsed into 
mediocrity on both counts and as a result lexicography suffered 
considerably in the country. 

To what extent can a dictionary act as an aid to pronunciation 
and spelling? In most Indian language dictionaries pronunciation 
is seldom marked. As regards spelling the situation is worse as 
research supported information on various languages is almost 
non-existent. For instance child and adult word frequency is yet to 
be worked out in most languages. Information on the spelling 
difficulty arising out of the lack of phoneme-grapheme 
correspondence within a word, regional pronunciation variations, 
incidence of homophones, repetition or non-repetition of double 
consonants and double vowels where they have a non-phonemic 
status, number of perceptual breaks in words and their representation 
in conventional writing is yet to be considered legitimate to be 
included in a dictionary. 
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I do not wish to make a lot of negative statements merely to 
dramatise the situations. I have made the above statements with a 
view to focus on some of the areas of our deficiency and areas which 
need immediate attention. I hope this conference will discuss all 
these and many other questions and will give a direction to dictionary 
making in the country. 
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